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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


The views of the Churches of North 
Marston, Bucks, and Staveley, Derby- 
shire, are in the hands of the Engraver, 

Juvents is informed, that the Compen- 
dium of County History is unavoidably 
postponed, on a t of the | ted in- 
disposition of the Compiler. 

We are sorry that our Birmingham Cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ A Dissenter,” should have 
given himself the trouble of sending what 
he could not reasonably expect to see 
printed. 

S. R. in reply to the inquiry of “ Sca- 
xa” (in vol. LXXXIX, p, 104) respecting 
the situation of Knudstorp, where Tycho 
Brahe was born, states, ‘It has always 
been allowed that Brahe was of Danish 
birth, although his parents were originally 
from Sweden; and [ find on an excellent 
German map lately published at Berlin, a 
town called Knudstrup, io Jutland, a little 
to the South of Wiborg, which very pro- 
bably was Brahe’s birth-place, particu- 
larly as a friend of mine has in vain looked 
on Hermelin’s map for Knudstorp near 
Kelsingborg. Not any such town, I can 
assure Scania, exists on the island of 
Huen, haviog myself visited it in, 1816.” 

M. H. authoress of “ Affection’s Gift,” 
&c. wishes to learn why ‘“ Omicron 
(p. 228) ascribes the beautiful stanzas, 
entitled ‘ To-morrow,’ to Miss Blannil, as 
they are decidedly mentioned as being 
written by Miss Parker in Dr. Styles’s 
brief Memoir of her excellent brother, 
who was the intimate and beloved frieud 
of his biographer ; and of course the au- 
thority appears unquestionable.” 

G. H. W. observes, ‘‘ The barony of 
Nelson of Hilborough, was granted in re- 
mainder to the male issue of Viscount 
Nelson’s sisters, but not to themselves. 
Is Beatson correct in stating the Nelson 
Earldom to be in remainder to the sis- 
ters?” He also informs us, in answer to 
a remark (p. 86, b. 25), ** that Countess 
Talbot’s mother was not ‘ the Hon.’ Miss 
Dutton; she was sister to a Peer, not 
daughter ; and consequently not the Hon.” 

Mr.J.Srockpate Harpy, in answer to the 
question proposed by a Correspondent, in 
p. 194, says, that ** according to some re- 
cent decisions of the Court of King’s 
Bench, it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be éwo Churchwardens in all 
parishes, where a common law custom 
cannot be established to elect only one. 
The Courts of Quarter Sessions are in the 
habit of receiving evidence as to this cus- 
tom, and of annulling indentures, certifi- 
cates, &c.where it cannot be established, and 
where only one churchwarden is returned.” 

W. C. D. remarks, that there is an 
error in the Obituary of Dr. Haweis, where 





the writer (p. 277) says that he was “‘ edu- 
cated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of LL.B. in 
1772.” W.C. D. then says, “ When I was 
an under-graduate at Oxford, Dr. Haweis 
was a member of Magdalen Hall. He was 
at that time an evangelical preacher in one 
of the parish churches, where, though [ 
am not one of the elect, curiosity led me, 
And I am sorry to recollect that his 
Evening Lectures too often gave occa- 
sion—not to Christian love. As far as 
I re ber his c ion with Mr. Ma- 
dan, | cannot think he ever became a 
member of any other University than that 
which perhaps can feel no bonour in claim- 
ing him.” 

Pausanias remarks that “ he visited the 
remains of Newenham Priory, near Bed- 
ford, the beginning of last August, The 
walls of this extensive, and once cele- 
brated, building now only remain, en- 
closing a space of about 80 acres of fine 
meadow land, on the banks of the Ouse, 
in the parish of Goldington. This Priory 
was founded in the reign of King Henry I. 
The walls are, for the most part, in good 
preservation, composed of stone, but re- 
paired in some parts with brick.” 

The popular Ballad of Lidlebullero (in- 
quired after by a ConresponpENT) may 
be found in Percy’s Reliques, II. p. 367, 
and the Music in the 18th edition of the 
Dancing Master, vol. I. p. 116. 

Lireratt BrisTovienses respectfully 
submit the following suggestion to Ro- 
Bert Soutuey, Esq.: ‘* The literary world 
has been so much gratified by what has 
already been given us by your pen from 
the Spanish, that we are induced to sub- 
mit to your consideration the works of 
* Don Quevedo de Villegas,’ as being both 
well deserving and much in need of a new 
translation into English. A communica- 
tion of your sentiments on this subject, 
through the medium of the Gentleman’s 
Magaziuve, or any other channel which 
may be agreeable to yourself, will confer 
an obligation upon many lovers of wit and 
humour, who have been condemned to 
view the merits of the above Satirist thro’ 
the mist of very bad translations.” 

A Constant Reaper would ‘be glad to 
learn “ whether a widow of an incumbent 
has any right by law to remain in the par- 
sonage house a day after the death of her 
husband? If no right, whether she can 
claim time for the removal of her goods ?” 

J. B. asks, ‘* Where Lawrence Sheriff 
lived in London, where he died, and where 
he was buried ?” 

P. wishes to be referred to any Work 
wherein the marriages and descendants of 
Sir William Talbot are to be found. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Urnpan, 

‘AME io noble minds is an incite- 

ment to great and generous ac- 
tions, “ It is,” our immortal Milton 
says, “‘a plant which does not grow 
in mortal soil ;” and whilst it elevates 
the thoughts to deeds of high renown, 
it looks for their reward in the ap- 
probation of the just and good, and 
in the praise of future ages, where it 
hopes to live to their remotest pe- 
riod. This was a sentiment, and a 
wish which prevailed in as noble a 
mind as ever man possessed, and of 
whom I gave a faint sketch in a me- 
moir of the late Right Hon. Warren 
Hastings, in your invaluable Maga- 
zine of September, 1818. 

A wish to transmit to posterity 
some further and more particular 
proofs of the merits of that great and 
good man, induces me to send, you 
herewith, and to request the addi- 
tional favour of you to admit them 
into your excellent Publication, the 
Addresses of the Civil lobabitants of 
Calcutta, and of the Military Officers 
of the Bengal Establishment, when 
Mr. Hastings left that country, which 
he had governed so many years with 
honour to himself, and with the 
greatest advantage to the East India 
Company and to the Nation at large. 
These addresses were delivered to the 
House of Lords on his impeachment, 
and are a complete vindication of bis 
character from the aspersions which 
had been cast upon it ;—but as these 
documents are little known; and there 
seems to be a. peculiar fitness in giv- 
ing them amore extensive circula- 
tion at this particular time, when the 
India Company have just voted a 
Statue to be erected to his memory, 
in the India House; and the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta (at the same time) 
have likewise voted one to be erected 
in that settlement, I venture, Mr. 
Urban, to solicit the favour of your 
reception of these testimonials into 


your inestimable Repository. It may 
not be irrelevant to add, that when 
the native subjects of Bengal heard of 
Mr. Hastings’s impeachment, and the 
nature of the accusations brought 
against him, they all, with one con- 
sent, from the highest to the lowest, 
in every province of the kingdom, 
sent addresses and testimonials, de. 
siring they might be transmitted to 
England, expressing their sense of his 
wise and equitable administration of 
his government, and of the peace, 
security, and happiness they enjoyed 
uoder it. These testimonials were 
presented to the House of Lords, and 
duplicate originals are now lodged in 
the Library of the East India House. 

With profound veneration, esteem, 
and respect, for the memory of Mr. 
Hastings, and with every good wish 
for your prosperity, Mr. Urban, I beg 
leave to subscribe myself, Amicus. 


Address from the British Inhabitants 
of Calcutta. 


“To tae Hon. Warren Hastines, Ese. 
Governor GENERAL. 
** Honourable Sir, 

“ We the British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, impressed with real concern at your 
departure from India, entreat your ac- 
ceptance of this public tribute in testi- 
mony of our general satisfaction with the 
whole tenor of your long administration, 
and our lasting sense of your many pa- 
triotic exertions. 

** For a series of years we have unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed under your govern- 
ment the blessings of private comfort and 
public tranquillity ; and no one can recol- 
lect a period wherein impartial justice, 
political wisdom, and a liberal attention 
to the rights of individuals, were more 
eminently conspicuous. 

*“ We have seen you in many of the 
most critical situations to which political 
life can be exposed. In none of these 


have we perceived you to deviate from 
the dignity of your station, the integrity 
of your character, or the vigour of your 

public 
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public conduct. In every vicissitade you 
have been collected and provident; and 
whilst you have proved yourself jnval- 
nerable to insurrection, you have equally 
displayed yourself superior to calumny. 

“‘ The grand outlines of the connexion 
by which this country is united t0 Great 
Britain, have been, under your auspices, 
precisely ascertained, and its continuance 
decisively secured, The unwieldy system 
of the double government has been re- 
duced to order and simplicity, the admi- 
nistration of civil and criminal justice, in- 
stead of a burthen on individuals or an 
engine of corruption, bas, under your pru- 
dent reformation, become a blessing to ten 
millions of people. Arts have been uni- 
formly patronized ; the channels of com- 
munication between ourselves and the na- 
tives have, by your liberal encouragement, 
been opened ; and our settlement has in- 
creased to a degree of magnitude and 
splendour which evinces the wisdom of 
your measures, and the milduess of your 
Government. 

*« Whilst the rest of India looked up to 
you for preservation from the distractions 
of war, and the desolations of famine, we 
have enjoyed an uninterrupted pleaty and 
security,—blessings which, whilst we con- 
tinue to possess them, we shall never cease 
to remember were procured for us by 
your spirited measures, which have raised 
upon a most solid basis the superstructure 
of public happiness. 

** May that happiness and every other 
be secured to you during the remaining 
period of your life, which can arise from 
the possession of unsullied virtue, and the 
consciousness of unremitted labours for 
the good of society; and may you be 
blessed on your return with the brightest 
reward a patriot mind can court,—the ap- 
plause of your Sovereign, and the grati- 
tude of a country to which you have 
proved yourself so illustrious an orna- 
ment.—We have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servants. 

(Signed by all the Inhabitants of Calcutta.) 
* (Dated) Calcutta, Feb, 1, 1785.” 
Address from the Army on the Ben- 

gal Establishment to Mr. Hastings, 

transmitted to him in England soon 
after his departure from Calcutta. 
“To Warren Hasrines, Ese. 
“ Sir, 

** We whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, officers of the Bengal Army, with 
profound respect, and most perfect es- 
teem, take the liberty of addressing you 
on your departure from amongst us, 

** Many of us, as citizens, have already 
signed the general Address, which was 
projected, prepared, apd signed, in the 
short space of thirty hours, and presented 
to you on the morning of your departure, 


Addresses to Warren Hastings, £sq. 
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with the signature of near three hundred 


of the principal persons of the settlement, 


to which large additions have been since 
made, and are still making. 

“ But it was judged, that an Address 
from the Officers of the Army, in their 
collective capacity, after you had left the 
settlement, would more fully demonstrate 
to yourself, and to all the world, how very 
dear you were to them as soldiers, and af- 
ford them an opportunity of recording the 
causes of their esteem, by a recital of the 
events which produced it. 

“ We all know, Sir, either by having 
seen it, or by having heard it from those 
who were on the spot, that you have been 
very near thirteen years at the head of 
this settlement; that you came to the 
Chair as Governor immediately after the 


~ most dreadful calamity that ever befel a 


people, and found the country much de- 
populated, the Treasury empty, and a 
most enormous debt covtracted ; that the 
plans which you so judiciously laid when 
Governor, were afterwards carried into 
execution by the Governor General and 
Supreme Council, of which you have 
hitherto been the head, and effected a dis- 
charge of the debt, filled the Treasury 
with cash, and restored life and vigour to 
the country; that during that period the 
Government was convulsed by jarring in- 
terests and unusual opposition; but, ne- 
vertheless, you maintained your post with 
dignity to the State, with honour to your- 
self, and confusion to the enemies of your 
country ; that the natives, taking advan- 
tage of what they supposed a divided Go- 
vernment, entered into a confederacy to 
destroy the influence of the English in 
India, and to set up that of the French, 
who secretly promoted the union, and af- 
terwards joined in league with them ; that 
all these efforts were baffled, and India 
preserved to us by your firmness and the 
vigour of your Government, from which 
an expedition, planned by yourself, was 
sent forth, and an army under General 
Goddard, traversed regions unknown, from 
the East to the West of India, in spite of 
the disasters which befel those who were to 
co-operate, reached the coasts of Surat, 
and conquered provinces from the powers 
at war with our nation. 

“It is also well known, that in the 
midst of this scene of trouble, the French, 
and Spaniards, and aftetwards the Dutch, 
joined to attack us, and were aided by the 
late Hyder-Ally, who, before the Dutch 
war, invaded the Carnatic, defeated the 
English in battle, and reduced to his obe- 
dience the whole of that country, except 
Madras and Villore, and some few paltry 
forts in the neighbourhood of the Presi- 
dency: that when all men considered the 
state of the Carnatic to be desperate, you 
rose'to rescue them from impending ruin ; 
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and though Bengal was threatened with 
invasions, you. nobly resolving :o meet 
the enemy at a distance, sent out two de- 
tachments, which gave and vigour 
to the army under Sir Eyre Coote, thereby 
saved the British possessions in that part 
of India, and reduced the enemy to con- 
elude an honourable peace: without the 
loss of territory; and lastly, that the ar- 
mies serving were paid, fed, clothed, and 
armed, by the exertions and resources of 
your Government. 

* Thus, Sir, under your administration, 
have the united efforts of our numerous 
and ul enemies been frustrated ; 
and India, by the conquests there made 
from the European powers, has afforded 
the means of redeeming what the nation 
lost to them in every other part of the 


lobe. 

“* We therefore entreat you to accept 
this just and grateful tribute of our praises, 
and our warmest thanks, fur having open- 
ed the paths which led to glory, and af- 
forded to the Bengal army the mears of 
acquiring honour, and of being service- 
able to the State at large, 

** Permit us now, Sir, to express our 
feelings on your departure. Time, and 
the contemplation of your illustrious ac- 
tions, created an esteem which is deeply 
rooted in our hearts; and our sorrow at 
losing the man whom we considered as the 
father of the settlement, is, as it ought to 
be, great and poignant; we must, there- 
fore, seek for consolation in our hopes that 
you are going to receive those honours 
and rewards which are due to superior 
merit; and with united voice we pray 
that such may be the event. 

“ Signed by 4 Colonels, 15 Lieut.-Cols, 

25 Majors, 71 Captains, 324 Lieuts. 

47 Ensigns, 71 Lieut. Fire Workers, 

Surgeons, &c.” 

a 
Mr. Urnsan, Dallington, April 10. 

OUR Correspondent “ Meutor,” 

p- 222, wishes for an answer from 
some gentleman belonging to the Ec- 
clesiastical Court, to questions respect- 
ing a Faculty Pew in a parish church. 
Ido not belong to the Ecclesiastical 
Court, but I believe the followin 
extract from “ Burn’s Ecclesiastica 
Law” will answer his first questica, 
which is this: 

“Dues a Faculty Pew in a parish 
church go with the person (to whom it was 
granted and his heirs), or does the same 
go with the dwelling house, wherever the 
person resided, at the time such faculty 
was granted ?” 

A seat may not be granted by the 
Ordinary to a person and his heirs 
absolutely. For the seat doth not 
belong to the person, but to the in- 


Faculty Pews.— Tour in France, in 1818. 


habitant; otherwise if he and his 
heirs go away, and dwell in another 
parish, they shall yet retain their 
seat, which is unreasonable.— Gid- 
son, 1917; Burn’s Eccles. Law, art. 
Church, vol. I. p. 330, vol. IV. p. 503, 

A Faculty, in reference to his se- 
cond question, I take to be neces- 
sarily entered in the Bishop's Court, 
as any other legal document. 

A seat, therefore, am to be 
granted to the house not to the 
person* ; and should the inhabitant of 
the house be either “an elderly 
maiden lady with an only niece,” or 
a father of a family with 20 children, 
as long as they remain such inhabit- 
ants, and no longer, they are entitled 
to such grant, to the exclusion of 
every other person whatsoever. 

The new pewing of churches would 
doubtless afford, in many instances, 
the most essential accommodation in 
populous parishes; but where funds 
sufficient for the purpose are at 
hand, the existing laws at present are 
fully sufficient for the desirable euds 
of “ Mentor’s” mqpins and are, 
if I may be allo to offer an opi- 
nion, far superior to any new Act of 
Parliament that might be made, 
throwing, though in an excellent 
cause, a very severe responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the incumbent, 
which he alone, in most instances, 
would be unwilling to encounter, un- 
assisted by his legal and active coad- 
jutors,the two Churchwardens. T.F. 

——— 

Letrers From THe ConTINENT. 
(Continued from p. 27.) 
Lerrer III. 

Amiens, August 5, 1818. 

M* last from Cambrai — de- 
tailed our progress as far as 
Aire. From thence we proceeded by 
Lillers to —— oe we 
passed, on the left, two large Con- 
vents, which are both ruined. Ne- 
thune is a fortified town, and has a 
spacious market-place. This town 
and Aire have each probably about 


* Another Correspondent (A.) answers 
this enquiry to the same purport. He adds, 
**[ quite agree with Mentor, that if the 
Vestries would properly allot the unapprc- 
priated Pews, they need not put the pa- 
rishes to expense to build or enlarge 
churches: there is a case in point at this 
moment with respect to the Abbey Church 
of St, Alban, and I have no doubt that the 
same is the case in other churches.” 

5000 
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5000 inhabitants. The tinkle tonkle 
chimes of the town-clock were very 
melodious. Here we went to vespers. 
The organ was not used, but the 
chanting was accompanied by the 
braying of a huge serpent. Our lon 
was’ the Golden Lion. The legal 
charge of a postillion is 15 sous per 
post; but they always expect double. 
1 had paid the postillion for a post 
aod a half, and: instead of 224 sous, 
which he would have been entitled 
to, or 45, which is double, | gave 
him 24 francs or 50 sous. He began 
to grumble. My companion said to 
him, “ Why are you not content?” 
He said, “1 am content, but the Eng- 
lish always pay 10 sous per post.”"— 
** What reason can you give for de- 
manding more of the English than of 
other people ?”—“ O, I make no de- 
mand.—1 thank you, and wish you 
* bun voyage’.” On the road between 
Bethune and Douay, in an open coun- 
try, there was erected on the road 
side a pillar recording that on that 
spot on the 20th April, 1815, a young 
man was killed by lightning. In pass- 
ing through a village, we saw a dozen 
young women dancing in a ring, and 
singing. White gowns and finery 
have not here made their way into 
the country, and these young women 
were so homely and prudently ha- 
bited, that if a committee of our 
gravest matrons had had the ordering 
of their apparel, it could not have 
been more suitable. I should also 


add that they had no male partners; 
the young men were amusing them- 
selves with playing at ball; and the 
young women were dancing, from 
what the French call guieté de coeur. 
Our Inn at Douay, the Hotel de Ver- 
sailles, was a dirly one, though the 


beds (as usual) were clean. At the 
table d’héte at supper, we were join- 
ed by an Englishman who crags 
visits this country, He travels with 
his own horse and gig, which he finds 
a cheap plan; as the charges for corn 
and hay are moderate. He says, it is 
necessary that a traveller with a horse 
should in general be his own groom; 
as an English horse will otherwise 
suffer for the want of English atten- 
tion. Last year he brought his wife 
and daughter; his youngest daughter 
who speaks French well, acted as in- 
terpreter. He says the French are 
extremely flattered by an English- 
man’s attempts to acquire their lan- 


Tour in France, in 1818. 
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guage, and to hecome acquainted with 
them ; and unbounded in their civility 
to English ladies. The landlord, a 
heavy gross fellow, came to the table 
d’héte without his coat, and with his 
arms bare; and drank wine with a 
Frenchman. The waiter who stood 
behind, always partook with them. 
August 3.—Cur Ian is situated in 
the Grand Piace or market place, a 
spacious and handsome square. I 
rose early and went to the Cathedral, 
which is a modern building and con- 
tains nothing remarkable. In a 
Gothic parish church, there was a 
notice affixed that the Sacrament 
would be exposed (exposée) the three 
following days, from six in the morn- 
ing till vespers, and a 40 days indul- 
gence would be granted to those who 
should resort thither, and adore it 
half an hour. Prayers were desired 
for a Canon of Cambrai, who died on 
the 30th July, and the notice con- 
cluded, Un “ de Profundis,” s'il vous 
plait. There isa very pleasant walk 
on the ramparts round the town. 
This morning at breakfast at the 
table d’héte we had several French- 
men. lo the Inu-yard, the waiter 
grilled veal cutlets on a pan of coals, 
which were afterwards brought to 
table, and eaten by the Frenchmen 
with claret for breakfast. At nine 
we went to mass at the Cathedral. 
The Altar was superbly ornamented 
and surrounded with laurel trees; 
four large arms with extended hands 
were placed on the Altar. The Priests’ 
gowns were very splendid, and when- 
ever they had occasion to sit down, 
their hoods were lifted up by singing 
boys, that they might not be sat upon. 
The Priests (about 20 in number) 
chanted the mass in canto fermo. 
The organ, which stands at the West 
end of the nave, accompanied. This 
is, 1 think, the most powerful and 
complete organ I ever heard, and it 
was excellently played. The effect 
was very striking. The music and 
the stops were perpetually changing, 
from the lightest opera style to the 
most slow and pathetic passages. In 
the belfrey tower (which in this and 
most towns is either a part of the 
Maison de Ville, or else a distinct 
building), there were two immense 
bells, each of which in succession 
strikes the hour; and they repeat it 
at the half bour. The road from 
Douay to Cambrai is in general ~_ 
an 
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aud contains nothing remarkable. At 
Douay there was formerly an Eng- 
lish College, at which —— and —— 
were educated; it is now converted 
into a cotton manufactory. We left 
Douay for Cambrai about eleven, and 
arrived at Cambrai at two. Here we 
found John Bull lord of the ascendant. 
The fortifications and gates are guard- 
ed by British soldiers. There are 
three regiments in Cambrai, and two 
in the camps close at the outside of 
the walls. Two of these, the grena- 
dier guards, are remarkably fine men. 
The day was warm ; the thermometer 
about 73. We walked to see the 
camp. The tents are small, and the 
men sleep on straw mattrasses on the 
ground, In bad weather it must be 
extremely. disagreeable. This is the 
head quarters of the army. Lord 
Wellington and Lord Hill have coun- 
try houses in the neighbourhood. 
Lord Hill bas also handsome apart- 
ments in the town, at the house of 
Madame Canonne, Fabricant de Ba- 
tistes, Rue de I'Epée, No. 330, where, 
upon the recommendation of our 
landlady, we purchased some excel- 
kent Cambric, at 16 francs per ell, 
above five quarters of a yard English 
measure. Our inn, the Hotel Hol- 
landois, was a comfortable one, and 
we were treated with the utmost ci- 
vility and attention by landlord, land- 
lady, and waiters. It is a quiet re- 
tired house ; not at all frequented by 
any of the English officers, many of 
whom dine at a coffee-house kept by 
ao Englisbman from Bath. This has 
been a very handsome town; the 
Grand Place is a noble one: but Cam- 
brai has lost its great ornament, a 
venerable Gothic Cathedral, which 
was not only plundered at the Revo- 
lution, but totally demolished, so 
that not even its ruins are left: what 
is worse, a Theatre is erected on the 
site of it. The tomb of Archbishop 
Fenelon is also demolished, and his 
remains disturbed. Our English 
“Traveller's Guide” having asserted 
that his remains were removed at the 
period of the demolition, to the Cha- 
pel of the Hospital for poor girls, we 
had the curiosity to go thither and 
inquire. The Portress shewed us the 
Chapel, but we could gather from her 
no intelligence as to the Archbishop's 
remains. A lady, however, came to 
us, who appeared to be the superin- 
tendant, and she informed us that the 
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wooden coffin of Fenelon was depo- 
sited in an apartment of the Hospital, 
which was at that moment occupied, 
but would be at liberty to be seen in 
a few hours. Our curiosity was, how- 
ever, satisfied with this information. 
It seems somewhat extraordiuary 
that the good = who have shewn 
their respect for the Archbishop by 
preserving his remains, should be 
content without depositing them in 
consecrated ground ; and should keep 
them ioa private apartment unburied ; 
and further, that if the identity of the 
coffin is satisfactorily made out, the 
Government should not interest it- 
self in haviag the body decently in- 
terred, and a proper monument erect- 
ed in the Abbey Church, which is now 
used as the Cathedral. To neglect so 
great a man is a disgrace to the na- 
tion *, The Chapel of the above 
Hospital is now used for the Eoglish 
soldiers. The Roman Catholic altar 
is removed, and a Protestant reading- 
desk and pulpit are erected. This 
seems an imstance of liberality, or 
else of indifference, on the part of the 
Roman Catholics here. There is not 
a Gothic church in Cambrai. 

August 4.— This morning before 
breakfast 1 went to mass at the Ca- 
thedral, where between 2. and 300 
boys were present; from their man- 
ner of holding their books they seem- 
ed to have been taught in the Bellian 
or Lancasterian system. There is no- 
thing remarkable in the building, ex- 
cept some paintings to imitate bas re- 
lief, which have a happy effect. At 
our inn the floors both of lodging 
rooms and sitting rooms were of 
glazed tiles. About eleven we set off 
by Bonavy, a walled towa, to Peronne. 
The day was intensely hot, the ther- 
mometer in the shade 824 at four 
o'clock. Not a cloud to be seen. 
Occasionally on the road-side there 
were extended on crosses, naked fi- 
gures as large as life, and painted a 
flesh colour, representing our Sa- 
viour. This is quite horrible aod 





* We have the pleasure to inform our 
Readers, that since our Correspondent’s 
visit to Cambrai, the circumstance which 
he notices has engaged public attention. 
The Journal de Paris of the 18th ult. an- 
nounces that a Subscription is set on foot 
in Cambrai, for a monument to Arch- 
bishop Fenelon. The Duke of Angouleme 
has trausmitted to the Mayor a contribu- 
tion of 1000 francs, 
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profane, and seems to be trifling with 
the most sacred things. Our English 
* Guide” informs us we travel over 
“a considerable chain of mountains 
in this route.” The book has been 
compiled from a French account. 
The French use the word Montagne 
for the most insignificant hills; aod 
hence the mistake. The hills were 
pretty much like those between Tad- 
caster and Leeds. Peronue is a good 
sized and fortified town, with spacious 
streets and good shops. Our dinner 
bill for two was 11 francs or 9s. 2d. 
being 4s. 7d. each, and the dinner 
cousisted of soup, boiled beef, veal 
steaks, peas, saliad, iced lemonade, 
and brandy, a bottle of excellent Bur- 
gundy, a dish of fresh butter, apricots, 
a and pears. The Church isa 

uilding in the modern Gothic style, 
with a pretty tower. In the inside 
we foond a splendid roof something 
resembling King’s Chapel, Cambridge, 
and a remarkable echo, which must 
peculiarly adapt it for music. We 
proceeded after dinner by Faucau- 
court and Villers to Amiens.—There 
was a delay of half an hour at the 
last stage, as the postillion was with 
the reapers. The gleaners in this 
country are numerous, aod seem to 
fare well. Owing to the delay it was 
after nine when we arrived here. We 
saw a splendid sunset, and a beautiful 
moonset, on the road. The country 
was like Salisbury Plain, only corn 
instead of pasture. Amiens Cathe- 
dral io the dusk appeared like Filey 
Church. As soon as we approached 
the gates of Amiens, which were open, 
we saw the sentinels shutting them ino 
our faces, that we might pay half a 
franc to have them again opened. 
There was a meteoric ball of fire in 
the air in the West over Amiens about 
nine. 

August 5, two p.m.—We have been 
exploring Amiens Cathedral, and 
were proceeding to look at the city, 
but were driven in at one o'clock, by 
the beat: the thermometer in the 
shade is at 86, and many of the houses 
are whitewashed aud reflect the sun. 
I have writteo this with my coat off, 
and in a profuse perspiration; and 
feel not equal to the commencement 
of another sheet. 

(To be continued. ) 
a 
Mr. Urpan, April 3. 
HE Memoir of the Doke of Berri, 
which you have inserted in p. #13, 
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having been adopted by you, calls for 
some observations, and must have 
them. It is evidently written by a 
Frenchman, and was no doubt copied 
by you from a French paper. 

After the generous, the noble man- 
per in which the Duke was received 
in this country, the only part of Eu- 
rope, as-the writer admits, in which a 
Bourbon could find an asylum, it was 
natural to expect that some acknow- 
ledgment would have been made,— 
something like gratitude expressed ; 
in vain you may look for any thing 
like it. * The Duke was under the 
necessity of becoming a sojourner in 
England ;” “the Prince passed seve- 
ral years in London, whence he was 
in the habit of making frequent jour- 
peys to Hartwell.” These are ali the 
words respecting his hospitable re- 
ception in this country. What retarn 
he made to Englishmen who visited 
France after the re-establishment of 
the Bourbons, is known to many. 

After his return to France, whe- 
ther he moderated the rigour of his 
orders by the kindness of his manner 
to the soldiers, we here can have no- 
thing to judge by but mere rumour ; 
—that rumour is not in favour of the 
kindness of his manner: and if we 
may form a guess at the kindness of 
the manner from the story which bis 


French eulogist next tells us, we can 


hardly suppose much kindness of man- 
ner to a common soldier from one 
who could treat an officer with the 
insolence here described: “during the 
period of his emigration,” says his 
euvlogis!, “ he happened one day to 
reprimand too severely an officer full 
of honour. io a moment, perceiving 
his error, the young Prince took the 
geutleman aside.” What followed? 
he said, *“* It was never my intention 
to insult a man of honour. 1 am like 
yourself a French gentleman, and am 
ready to give you all the reparation 
you may demand.”—That is, it is 
true I have insulted you, and I am 
ready to accept ao invitation to take 
your life by way of making you 
amends. 

« His last moments,” says his eu- 
logist, ‘* were cheered by the endear- 
ing attentions of his wife.” How 
may women were under his protec- 
tion, besides the one he carried from 
England, we here do not know; but 
these, in the eyes of a French eu- 
logist, are light errors! 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnuan, March 27. 
HE annexed Plate represents a 
North-west view of the remains 
of Llanfey or Llamphey Palace, Pem- 
brokeshire, antiently the residence of 
the Bishops of St. David's (see Plate 
I.) Besides the magnificent moulder- 
ing pile contiguous to the Cathedral 
in old Menevia, and that now: under 
consideration, there: formerly beloug- 
ed to this See the Castle of 


Lland in € rsa | ‘Lland- 
dew, Hs A smal-manor of Brann, 
near the junction of the tivers Brann. 
and Usk in: Brecknockshire, with the 
Grange of Castrum Ponte, or Punch 
Castle, a¢-it is now called, in Pem- 
brokeshirey The three t -men- 
tioned of these buildings were raised 
by Bishop Gower, aud are-remarkable 
for their magnificence, as well as dis- 
tinguished: for their open-arched pa- 
rapets, surmounted by battlements, 
which served for ornament, as also 
for a cover to the leaden or tiled roof. 

All the architectural works of this 
excellent Prelate are characterized for 
peculiar grandeur and richness of or- 
nament. He lived in the reign of 
Edward III. a period distinguished for 
- the magnificence of its Ecclesiastical 
buildings ; and bis Cathedral shared 
his bounty aud munificence ; and re- 
ceived, among other embellishments, 
the superb stone screen and rood-loft 
at the entrance to the Choir. 

But returning to the subject of the 
accompanying plate:—the ruins of 
Llanfey Palace are situated a short 
distance oat of the road (on the North 
side) between Pembroke and Tenby. 
They oceupy an extensive plot of 
ground; and though literally speak- 
ing are raivs, and every part uninhabit- 
able, yetlarge, and comparatively per- 
fect portions of the principal buildings 
are left standing, the plain substan- 
tial walls of which are covered with 
thick masses of luxuriantivy. The 
Great Hall towards the South is plain 
both within and without, and ap- 
pears never to have been richly or- 
namented; but the’arches of its win- 
dows and doors have well-carved 
mouldings, and the arched parapet 
before remarked extended round the 
building. The original entrance gate- 
way which formsthe principal object in 
the subjuined plate, is entire, except- 
ing its roof. The lower part has a 
modern enclosure, and is used for the 
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purposes ef a shed. But the most 
ornamental portion of these ruins is 
the Chapel, a short distance from the 
North-east angle of the hall, which 
still retains its East window with the 
tracery uninjured. Towards the Rast 
end of the hall is the kitchea, with 
a large circular chimney, strongly 
maintaining its erect position above 
the ruing of surrounding walls. There 
are numerous other offices and build- 
ings dist over a large un- 
even area of ruins, but none are or- 
pamepted more, and few of them so 
muchas those described: from which 
itappears.that this noble palace, when 
perfect, . had but little architectural 
decoration to enrich its spacious walls, 
and was greatly inferior to the resi- 
deoce in the city—though perhaps 
superior to any other of the Episco- 
pal Palaces. B. 
i 
History of some curious Customs used 
by the Natives of the Fauuszs 

Istanvns. By J. A. 

(Continued from p. 213.) 
Wwe I saw the bodies together, 

and that I had endeavoured in 
vain to save the widow, I was exces- 
sively agitated, and, in the first im- 
pulse of my disappointment, went 
to the corpse of the widow and kissed 
it. The Caloo was standing near it, 
he was a man that could contain bis 
passions; | koew of his hostility to- 
wards ne; | upbraided him with the 
strongest expressions I could think 
of; but, smothering every mark of 
passion, he merely answered coolly, 
it is the law. 

Since that time I have been pre- 
sent at several ceremonies of the same 
kind, but all of them are nearly the 
same in their performance; it would 
not be worth while therefore to speak 
more on the subject. 

The ‘> of these Islands are 
cannibals. They inhabit agreat many 
Islands which have no appropriate 
names on the charts, but all of them 
have their peculiar native designa- 
tions. The largest of these Islands 
are divided into several districts, and 
there is often war among the people 
of the neighbouring places. 

1 had bought a bolt of canvass of 
the master of a vessel that was there, 
aud he demanded a very large piece 
of sandel wood for it, ten times as 
much as it was worth. I was how- 

ever 








ever obliged to consent, and took him 
on shore to a place where I knew a 
piece large enough was lyings for I 
was well known on the Island, and 
had some authority: but he was a 
stranger ; and it was very dangerous 
for perfect strangers, ignorant of their 
language and customs, to trust them- 
selves far from the shore. We had 
arrived at the log, and, having mea- 
sured it, and found it not quite so 
large as was agreed upon, were talk- 
ing about our bargain, when an old 
woman, well known tome, appeared 
with a large basket upon her shoul- 
ders. She came up to us, and, with- 
out addressing me as was usual, 
exclaimed in a dismaltone, War, war, 
war.—I immediately knew that some- 
thing was wrong, and that all was not 
safe.—The man that was with me 
would have fled to the boat; but I 
advised him to stay by me, who was 
known, and could speak the language; 
whereas, if he were seen by himself 
running to his boat, there was a pro- 
bability of his being killed. He re- 
mained therefore with me, and when 
we had waited some time, a native ac- 
quaintance came up. 1 enquired of 
him the meaning of the old woman’s 
expression; when he informed me 
that they had been at war; that they 
bad killed the Chief of Myparcar; 
that they had had the good fortune 
to seize upon his body; and that they 
would feast upon it to-morrow ; in- 
viting me to be of the party. 

To enable me to have so intimate 
an intercourse with these people, [ 
had to encounter many dangers, and 
to conform to many of their disgust- 
ing customs. This horrible custom, 
however, of eating human flesh I had 
hitherto been able to avoid; but it 
was necessary that I should seem to 
acquiesce even in this, and, as the na- 
tives did, take adelight in it. To the 
native’s invitation, therefore, I gave a 
ready assent, seemed to rejoice at the 
circumstance, and explained to him 
that, as I had just arrived from a 
cruise, and had not tasted of fresh 
food for some time, it would be par- 
ticularly welcome to me. I then 
went about my other concerns; and in 
an hour or two the native that had 
accosted me in the morning came up 
to me, and,asif by accident, led me 
to’ the log of sandel wood we had 
been bargaining for. The body of 
the captive had been laid beside it. 
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It was that of a man above six feet 
high» there was a large wound across 
the forehead, and another at the top 
of the head, as if from the blows of a 
club. I started back at the sight, and 
the native exclaimed with emphasis; 
Are you afraid? Sanga, sanga, said 
I (no, no); I hope to feast on him to- 
morrow. 

The people of these Islands always 
eat human flesh cold: they roast it 
one day, and eat it the next; and be- 
fore the body is cut to pieces, the 
caloo performs a long ceremony. I 
went with my native friend to the 
priest’s house; he was then about to 

rform the usual incantation. He 

ad a long staff in his hands; and 
having placed one end of it on the 
— he exercised himself vio- 
ently in reeling to and fro with it, till, 
overcome with the exercise, he fell 
down, and the attendants carried him 
into his house. He then said some- 
thing in the manner of an oracle, 
which, as it was explained to me, 
meant that they would succeed in what 
they were about to underiake, refer- 
ring to a battle that was intended. 

The multitude then went down to 
their dead enemy, and with pieces of 
wood or bambo, made very sharp, 
cut off his hands at the wrists, his feet 
at the ankles, his legs at the knees, 
and his thighs near the middle, divid- 
ing the bone with an axe, which they 
had purchased from one of the vessels 
that had been at the Island. The 
head was cut off very low toward the 
breast, and they placed it on some 
hot ashes that had previously been 
prepared in a hole dug for the pur- 
pose; and when it had remained there 
a sufficient time, they rubbed off the 
hair with shells, and replaced it with 
the other parts of the body in the 
hole, surrounding it on all sides with 
stones that had been made very hot. 
They then covered it up till it was 
completely roasted. I told the na- 
tives that I expected they would al- 
low me my share of it; that I was 
then going on board, but that I should 
not fail to come on shore on the mor- 
row; but that, if I should be pre- 
vented, I desired they would send my 
share on board the brig. The men 


of Hylai (for that was the name of 
the place) promised that I should not 
be disappointed, and I then left them. 
On my going on board, I told my 
mate what was going forward, and 
desired 
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desired that, when the human flesh 
should be brought on-beasd for 
me, he should say, I was gone on 
shore; and that when they should 
tell him what they had brought, he 
should seem disgusted, and refuse to 
receive it on board; that he should 
say, that although the Captain was 
fond of it, yet that he hated it, and 
that they might carry it on-shore 
again, for he would not receive it. 
On the following day it was done as 
I desired; they brought the roasted 
human flesh along-side, and the mate 
refused to admit it on board, at the 
same time exclaiming violently against 
the custom. They at length went on 
shore withit, very much disappointed, 
end threatening that, if they met with 
him, they would kill him. 

Two days afier this I went among 
themagain. I thought | might turn the 
circumstance of the human flesh to 
my advantage. I pretended to be very 
Gugry with them, said that they had 
deceived me; that they had not sent 
me my share of the human flesh. 
They persisted in affirming that they 
had sent it along-side, and that the 
mate would not receive it. 1 enquir- 
ed, I told them, when [ went on 
board, and that no one had seen or 
heard of it, and, added I, I have been 
greatly disappointed. — Finding it 
therefore in vain to persuade me that 
they had sent it to me; they railed 
against the mate, and repeated that if 
they met him on shore they would 
kill him, 

Carrying on the deception, I im- 
mediately went to the mother of Ric- 
cammong. I told her that I was very 
angry that I had been disappointed 
and deceived. She spoke respectfully 
to me, as chiefs generally do when 
they address each other. In a very 
low submissive voice she said (for 
even here there is prevalent a great 
portion of Eastera bombast), if you 
are angry, me shall die. She then de- 
manded what could be done to pacify 
me? I told her I must have a cer- 
tain quantity of sandel wood. She 
therefore immediately sent some of 
her servants to collect it for me; 
which appeased me, aud | returned 
on woe 

Soon after this, having collected 
my cargo, I left the place, and have 
heard no more of these people. They 
are a dangerous race to go among; 
and I was the only person of five ves- 
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sels who had any authority among” 
them, aod was permitted to live on 
shore. 

Oue of the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances among them is, the ex- 
cessive value they set upon large 
teeth, such as those of the whale or 
sea elephant. So that persons going 
to procure sandel wood from them 
generally take with them as many of 
these teeth as they can procure. 

The principal things they barter 
for are axes, knives, or razors; but 
they will give as much wood for one 
large tooth, as for five or six axes. 
This regard they put upon large teeth 
is the more extraordivary, as they do 
not seem to make any use of them, 
except as ornaments. 

When anative, by purchase or any 
other means, becomes possessed of a 
large tooth, he hangs it up in his 
house, and for the first few days 
scarcely ceases looking upoa it and 
admiring it. He frequently takes it 
down, and rubs it with a particular 
kind of leaf, and polishes it; some of 
them almost for a month continue to 
labour upon it. 

The vessels from Port Jackson 
usually carried the teeth of the whale 
or sea elephant; but some vessels 
from Iodia carried elephants’ teeth, 
which they cut into pieces, aod made 
in the shape of other teeth. These, 
being very large, were considered of 
the greatest value, aod procured vast 
quantities of sandel wood. So great 
an account was set upon them, that 
some chiefs actually came from is- 
lands more than an hundred miles dis- 
tant to see them. 

They set no value on money, A 
ship called the Eliza, with several 
thousand dollars on board, was wreck- 
ed on a reef near one of these islands, 
The master of her put about four 
thousand of them in the jolly-boat, 
and made for the island that was most 
frequented, where he found a vessel 
from Port Jackson, and got on board 
of her. The jolly-boat was left tow- 
ing a-stern, and some hours had pass- 
ed before the master of the ship- 
wrecked vessel mentioned the dollars 
being left in the boat. it happened 


that this was done in the presence of 
the mate, who reported it to one of 
the sailors, and they removed them 
by stealth. Some of them they con- 
cealed in their cabins, and others the 
accomplice took on shore, and a oe 

ome 
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Some of the natives, however, saw 
him covering something up, and when 
he went away they dug up the dol- 
Jars. On the following morning they 
were widely distributed among the 
natives, who parted with them for 
the merest trifles, such as nails, pins, 
or small pieces of iron. 

A man called Savage, who had been 
some time among the natives at Ton- 
nen. about this time came to the 

sland, and hearing where the wreck 
was, went to the place, and fouad the 
dollars lying in heaps upon the beach. 

Such is the account given me by Mr. 
Siddons; I cannot vouch for the 
truth of it, but am inclined to believe 
that it is mostly true. To many it 
may appear to be too much allied to 
the voyages of Sinbad the Sailor, but 
I would not disbelieve it on that ac- 
count. From many perseus | have 
heard similar accounts, but very few 
have had the opportunity of seeing so 
much of these people as Siddons. 
There is a possibility also of some of 
the circumstances that 1 have men- 
tioned in this account having been 
published before, especially in the 
Missionary Voyage; which being the 
case, one account may be set against 
the others and may either confirm 
the truth of it, or render it doubtful. 
Siddons lived on the Island, [ believe, 
several years, and had house and 
lands; perhaps wives. If he be not 
the Missionary himself mentioned in 
Pinkerton’s Geography, as having 
forsaken the original purpose of his 
visiting the Islands, namely, that of 
propagating the Gospel, for the more 
sensual gratifications of life ; at least 
it is probable that the one may have 
been known by the other, and may 
be mentioned accordingly. This ac- 
count I heard from Siddons himself, 
avd | thought it worth while to com- 
mit it to paper. 

Torre’s Siraits, Aug. 5, 1815. 
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Mr. Urnan, Feb. 14. 
A® intimate friend of mine is much 
obliged to your Correspon- 
dent “T. A.” for the particulars of 
the family of Sir Francis South, and 
the ancient Seal Ring, evgraved in 
your last Supplement to your ex- 
cellent Magazine, page 578. 
There are now three brothers, 
John, William, and James South; and 
from acomparison of their Coat of 
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Arms (taken from their Seals) with 
the one in your Correspondent’s pos- 
session, I aim inclined to think they 
are descendants of the same Sir Francis 
South; and shall be much obliged to 
your Correspondent for his opivion 
thereon, and any further elucidation 
upon the subject. 

The three brothers are men of re- 
spectability; the eldest lives upon his 
fortune, the second holds a situation 
in one of the Public Offices under the 
Lord Chancellor, and the youngest is 
an Officer in the Army; and | have 
frequently heard them mention that 
their father was born at a place near 
Brigg (Glanford Bridge) in Lincoin- 
shire. 

The eldest brother imagines they 
are descendants of the celebrated Dr. 
South; and jocosely observes, when 
any piece of wit flows from them, 
that it is a remnant of the “ old 
Doctor;” but I caunot think they be- 
long to his family, as their arms do 
not correspond, and from a little pub- 
lication which came under your Re- 
view * (and which I sent him) it ap- 
peared the Doctor was not boro im 
Lincolnshire; but there is much greater 


probability of their being related to 

Sir Francis South, who, it appears, 

belonged to that county. 
ours, &c. 


MEnrTor. 
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Mr. Unsan, March 8. 
MONG the different schemes for 
bettering the condition of the 
poor, it does not appear, according 
to the knowledge of the present wri- 
ter, to have entered into the calcu- 
lation, what method the poor them- 
selves take to amelioriate their si- 
tuation. What they do to injure 
themselves is well-knuwn, and there- 
fore nothing shall be said upon that 
head; but where evils are only to be 
corrected by education, there was 
something impolitic in making the 
question so prominent. Ithas largely 
contributed to the support of Radi- 
calism, a folly indeed but to be ex- 
pected, among the poor in a luxu- 
rious nation, where ambition, not of 
honour, fame, or character, but of 
indulgence and idleness falls in, by 
the course of events ; where a drunken 





* It was, if 1 recollect right, the Beau- 
ties of Dr. South and another Reverend 
Divine. 
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manufacturer or a foppish foot- 
man wishes to ape the manners of 
superiors. 

The poor, in the Western parts of 
England, where there are no manu- 
factures, know nothing whatever of 
politicks. Their wages are commonly 
is. per day, with their food. The 
methods which they take to supply 
deficiency of income are application 
to the Overseers, and surreptitious 
enclosures of wastes. 

As to the first, much of that evil 
is alleviated by amending the parish 
apprentice system as follows. In- 
stead of taking the children off their 
hands, and thus enuring them to lux- 
ury, and as them for out- 
door agricultural employments, a 
weekly allowance of 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
is given to the child, who is employed 
by the master, but he boards and 
sleeps at home. The stipend goes 
into hotch-potch ; and the larger the 
family the more the amount in aid of 
the weekly income of the pareats. 

As to the second, every cottage 
should have a garden at least large 
enough to produce vegetables, suf- 
ficient to pay the rent. It is quite 
dubious, in many cases, whether more 
than the fee-simple of a purchased 
estate is not, by taking in wastes, con- 
sumed in loss of times for the follow- 
ing aecount is well authenticated. A 
man purchased a quantum of waste 
land for thirty-five pounds. He was 
seen perpetually labouring upon it. 
A neighbouring gentleman made a 
particular enquiry, concerning the 
expenditure of labour which he had 
bestowed upon the ground, and the 
amount of the proceeds. These, as 
the ground was barren woodland, 
amounted only to very scanty crops 
of potatoes. The value of the labour 
expended was equal to 60/.—This, 
added to the purchase, 35/. made 95/. 
an acre, given for land, not worth 7s, 
an acre revt per ann. or at thirty 
years purchase den guineas.—Arable 
and without stock (which the poor 
have not), cannot be kept in a high 
state of production; but the poor 
waste their time in assorting and clean- 
ing it, to their great loss; and how 
unjustly they are subject to envy, for 
gaining a loss (as the hovest Hiber- 
nian said) must be well known to 
those who have made large sacrifices 
under bills of inclosure. 

The subsistence of the poor manu- 
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facturers in the Western counties con- 
sists of dumplings of barley-flour, po- 
tatoes, red herrings, and once a week 
perhaps a joint of meat. The wiser 
sort substitute an excellent twice-a- 
week dinner of grey peas. 

The agriculturists in the same 
counties have a better plan. They 
keep a pig, which they kill in the 
winter time for bacon for the year, 
afterfattening it to the amount of four- 
teen or fifteen score. The net profit of 
such a pig is often not less than six 
or seven pounds. They rear also a 
large quantity of potatues, aud some 
poultry for sale. Their costume is 
the old Anglo-Saxon, the smock- 
frock; the best for husbandry pur- 

oses, as it does not heat like wool- 
en, leaves the arms at liberty, does 
not rend like cloth, and can be wash- 
ed. The Sunday clothing is as va- 
rious as a rag-fair exhibition ; but is 
preserved like} a beir-loom.—tIn all 
countries, the poor get drunk when- 
ever they are able ; but the wiser part, 
only when they are treated. 

From the preceding statements, 
therefore, it appears that, taking the 
conduct of the poor themselves as a 
basis, the remedies of want are 
among themselves. 1. A large garden, 
or potatoe ground.—2. Grey peas.—3, 
A'pig. 

it is evident that a dioner of po- 
taloes, with a rasher of fat bacon, is 
much cheaper than one of bread and 
cheese: and in the Royal Navy, peas 
boiled in the broth were, | believe, 
doled to the men twice a week, as a 
vegetable diet, to controul the effects 
of the scurvy from salted viands. It 
requires very few peas indeed to fur- 
nish a sufficient meal. 

Gentlemen, therefore, disposed to 
have their peasantry healthy and well 
fed, would do well to encourage the 
annexation of large gardens to cot- 
tages, a certain growth of peas in 
their parishes, and the custom of 
keeping pigs. lv Herefordshire it is 
universal, so far as regards villages. 
Every housekeeper has one, if not 
more pigs; aud it is considered an 
act of folly not to have one. A pig- 
club one | be just as beneficial, as 
one for watches, leather-breeches, 
&c.; and philanthropic gentlemen, 
where the population has been small, 
have been known to present their 
poor with money for buying pigs. 

Yours, &c. R.E 


Extract 
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Estract of a Letter from James 
Duearel, Esq. to his Brother Dr. 
Ducarel, dated Caen, Jan. 25, 1764. 


e ESTERDAY I went to exa- 
mine with a curious and learn- 
ed Antiquary the Guard-room and 
Barons’-hall at the Abbey of St. Ste- 
pheo’s, which for 400 years past 
has been changed to a granary for 
wheats and had the good luck to fiod 
it quite empty of every thing what- 
ever, and clean swept, in order to re- 
ceive new wheat this day. Conse- 
quently I could see those coats of 
arms of Norman nobility you have 
asked after, and which few of the peo- 
le, even of the monks, have ever 
ot of; they are perfect and entire, 
in eight rows, from East to West, as 
near as I could guess; the pavement 
as fresh as if it bad been laid down 
but vesterday, because the squares, 
which may be about four inches every 
way, and an inch English thick, had 
been burned even to vitrification. 1 
have obtained one of the pavez with 
a coat of arms, which had been taken 
up in order to make a hole through, 
which, by means of a tube, they shift 
the wheat into the room underneath. 
This pavement I propose to give you 
—there are amongst the arms, some 
that are repeated, but which may have 
been of two or three brothers—the 
spaces between each row are a kind 
of tesselated pavement—in the middle 
are others in a circle,to make a maze 
which people were to tread, so that 
in the circumference of perhaps ten 
feet, you must have walked a mile 
before you had gone through every 
art—in other places are draught- 
Soon in the pavement, such as are 
used to this day, where I suppose they 
played at chess— the two end win- 
dows were roses, part of the five paint- 
ed glass is still to be seen, though 
stopped up in the rose part with lime 
po pt whee the two great chimneys 
remain as you will seein your draught 
when I can get it—the arched ceilinz 
is supported by most light and ele- 
gant wood-work—the door itself, 
though of old carved wood, is as old 
as the building. 

“ To the left is the room, or hall 
of the Barons; round which were 
hung their arms in the shields which 
1 suppose they then bore. The 

lace where they hung, at about 18 
ect from the ground, is evident 
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by the colour, but some shields still 
remaion. We measured its leogth, 64 
feet 9 inches French measure, but I 
believe we lost the 3 inches by inac- 
curacy ; the width about 27 feet ; the 
height, by guess, about 24 feet; it 
had a like fine chimney, now destroy- 
ed, anda like pavement with the other 
room, only that instead of arms, there 
are stags and dogs in full chase, good 
windows, and the entry to it through 
the guard-room, which it joins at right 
angles. My friend further shewed me 
the original picture of the Duke Wil- 
liam, from whence that in the Sale de 
Compagnie (which you took for Henry 
the VIII.) was drawn—it lays neglect- 
ed in the porter’s-lodge, up one pair 
of stairs, as big as the life, and no 
ways resembles those we have of 
Harry—it is still in good condition, 
and I dare say I could purchase it for 
five guineas—the Sub-prior attended 
me and my friend, who further shew- 
ed me the round point of the Church 
internally, and the art of the architect, 
who has ordered matters so, that from 
the centre you see 7 chappels with 
their 14 me Fe as if made to answer 
to that centre, though every window 
is in an oblique direction—this centre 
is behind the great altar, and made 
half of a great circle. We went up 
stairs in the superb galleries —he 
shewed me that, to avoid the enor. 
mous weight, the stone, which make 
the inside work of the upper parts is 
of a porous and much lighter compo- 
sition than the rest of the Church; of 
which stone I have also got a piece 
for you—there are five stories, or 
galleries one above the other—I went 
only two story high, for the small 
stair-cases are dark, and the ways 
higher, dangerous to a short-sighted 
man—the design was to be able to 
repair every where without scaffold- 
ing. Lam clearly of opinion that there 
were as sure grounds of architecture 
then as in the time of the Romans— 
I am told the name of the builder is 
behind the great altar—I will go and 
see for it when I have leisure, for 1 
did not think of it yesterday, and in- 
deed it was almost dark before I had 
done. The vew Sub-prior, my friend, 
tells me that at Freeampand Jumiege, 
there are two great curiosities, one 
the picture of Duke Richard, well 
preserved—the other, a Guard-room, 
wider than this of Caen is long. I 
cannot conceive why, instead of build- 

ing 
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Jog a library and other useless works, 
the monks have not made use of these 
fine rooms, doomed to future destruc- 
tion, only to save the expence of k 

ing them in repair: now they will be 
useless. Under the two guard-rooms 
and Barons’-hall are vast rooms, also 
turned into granaries, with the most 
superb timbers, supported in the mid- 
die by a row of columns of pretty ar- 
chitecture; but we are both of us 
clear that there never was a species 
of architecture, called the Norman, of 
which there is no token left, except 
when mixed with other. 

“| have pursued Noel very oftea— 
he begins things for me, and is called 
off, 80 that I can get nothing yet out 
of his hands, I expect every day Mr. 
Dervill’s list of the authors that have 
writ of the History and Antiquity of 
Normandy—he is mtimate with my 
learned friend, but so frequently out 
of town, or ill of the gout, that there 
isno doing, The M. de Bras which I 
have got for you of 1588, is so great 
a rarity to obtain, that people here 
wonder how | ferreted it out. I was 
obliged to have it bound in the mo- 
dern binding—if I had time, I should 
be more particular ; but, though I sel- 
dom am in hed after it is light, and ne- 
ver go to bed till after midnight, I 
ean scarce find time to write even my 
letters.” J. D. 

— _—_—— 

Mr. Urnsan, Walworth, March 4. 

: following is a List of English 

Prelates who have died temp. 
George 111. as a continuation to those 
already given in your Magazines, Vol. 
LXXVIl. p. 24, and Vol. LXXIX. 
p. 829. 

Names. Bishopricks. 

1811 Dr. Charles Moss, Oxfore. 
1812 Dr. Thomas Dampier, Ely. 
1818 Dr. John Randolph, London, 

Dr. Spencer Madan, Peterborough. 
1815 Dr. William Cleaver, St. Asaph. 

Dr. William Jackson, Oxford. 
1816 Dr. Richard Watson, Landoff. 
1819 Dr. John Parsons, Peterborough. 

N.B. To the list of Irish Prelates 
given in the same Vols. p. 425, and 
p- 829, the following may be added : 
1811 Dr. Thomas Percy, Dromore. 

Dr. Henry Hall,* Dromore. 
1813 Dr. John Kearney, Ossory. 
Dr. Joseph Stoek, Waterford and 
Lismore. 





® I am not certain whether he lived long 
enough to be consecrated Bishop thereof. 
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1819 Dr. Joho Porter, Clogher. 

Rt. Hon Wm. Baron Decies, Tuam. 
Dr. Euseby Cleaver, Dublin. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, 
that, during the late reign of George 
lll. there have died sixty-seven Ea- 
glish and fifty-eight Irish Prelates. 

Irnism Prevacy. 

The following Peers sat upon 
the Irish Episcopal Bench, during the 
late reign of George III. viz. 

William Cecil Perry, Baron Glentworth, 
who died July 4, 1794, was Bishop of 
Limerick. . 

Joseph Deane Bourke, Earl of Mayo, who 
died August 20, 1794, was Archbishop 
of Tuam. 

Richard Robinson, Baron Rokeby, who 
died October 10, 1794, was Archbishop 
of Armagh. 

Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol, who 
died July 7, 1803, was Bishop of Derry. 

Charles Agar, Earl of Normanton, who 
died July 14, 1809, was Archbishop of 
Dublin. And 

William De La Poer Beresford, Baropv 
Decies, who died September 6, 1819, 
was Archbishop of Tuam. 


Yours, &c. J.S. Baowns. 
——_— 
Mr. Urgan, Feb. 20. 


paanre the following dilucular 
reflection (for at that time 


waking thoughts often occur, which, 
if they are dreams, may still be 
** sompia vera”) will find a place in 
your Miscellany. It may serve, in 
some measure, to oppose that spirit 


of Scepticism, which, in pretending to 
follow the dictates of Reason, is 
equally at variance with both Reason 
aod Feeling. 

We are sensible of (and we are, or 
ought to be, grateful for) our superi- 
ority over the irrational part of the 
Creation: but we are also sensible 
(as I think we may be allowed to be, 
in considering the limits of our know- 
ledge) of the inferiority of our facul- 
ties to what we may reasonably sup- 
pose are possessed by Beings superior 
tous. Is not the latter sense (which 
seenis the dawning of a brighter light) 
a strong ground for the hope of future 
exaltation? For why else was it given 
us? Many other arguments might 
here be adduced for this comparison 
of ours with the brute species makes 
but a part of what the admirable 
“ Night Thoughts” call “* Reason’s 
precious Dower,” in the investigation 
of which, ** proofs rise on proofs” in 

favour 
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favour of an expectation so insepa- 
rable from the best feelings of our 
nature. Young’s enforcement of them 
indeed, I think, authorises the climax 
to which he ascends, when he makes 
the immortality of the soul and the 
existence of a Supreme Being corre- 
lative with each other (puts them on 
the same ground of certitude): “ If 
man’s immortal, there’s a God in 
Heaven.” For, without the one, 
what solid or permanent interest can 
man have in the other? And when, 
in concurrence with all the sugges- 
tions of our Reason and our Feelings, 
we have the assurance that is given us 
in the Sacred Writings, the truth of 
which is irrefragable when fairly exa- 
mined, what further proof can be 
wanting? If, however, still farther 
is desired, the very existence of that 
desire (I speak to those who can think 
and feel), unsatisfied as it is, and (for 
the hest reasons) must remain in our 
present state, may be urged asa proof 
that it will at some time be satisfied ; 
that is, be lost in the certain posses- 
sion of its object. Or, to express my- 
self still better in the words of Mr. 
Mason, in his beautiful Elegy on the 
death of Lady Coventry : 

“ Eternity, by all or hop’d or fear’d, 
Shall be by all or suffer’d or enjoy’d.” 


Yours, &c. Marvurtinvus. 
Ea 


Mr. Unsan, March 5. 

Mes having lately been said in 
your sey respecting the 
Discipline of Christ Church, Oxford, 
under the successive administrations 
of Bishop Bagot and Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son; I beg leave to observe that 
it should seem, that Bishop Fell 
was as rigid a Disciplinarian as ei- 
ther Bishop Bagot or Dean Jack- 
son. His biographer says—“ The 
Dean set himself as a bulwark against 
the corruptions of the University, and 
as a faithful guardian to the youth 
of his College, and enquired into the 
behaviour of them all. He would 
see that they attended both the Cha- 
pel and Hall, esteeming those noble- 
men and gentlemen who would rec- 
kon themselves to be above discipline 
to be but a splendid nuisance to the 
University, who, by their example and 
purse would influence the scholars. 
e either reformed their manners or 
sent them away. On some mornings 
of the week he would go round to 


Bishop Fell.—Straw Hats.— British Lace. 


[pril, 
the chamber of those of the first qua- 
lity, examining them, and finding out 
what progress they bad made in their 
studies,” &c.&c. * [a 1675, Dr. Fell 


was made Bishop of Oxford, having 
liberty to hold the Deanery of Christ 
Church in comniendam, that so ex- 
cellent a Governor might not be lost 
to the College *.” R.U 


Mr. Unsan, 
[* has often been wisely, though 
perhaps somewhat quaintly ob- 
served, that “there is a Providence 
in every thing.” This fact has of late 
received most pleasing and ample 
confirmation in the numerous bene- 
volent Iastitutions and Societies to 
which the ignorance, the vices, and 
the bodily wants, of a great portion 
of our fellow-creatures have given 
rise. To their ignorance are we in- 
debted, as a first motive, for the 
establishment of numerous schools, 
in which learning may be acquired 
at a comparatively trifling expence. 
Their vices have called forth some of 
the very best feelings of our nature, 
and the exercise of the highest and 
noblest of the Christian virtues ;— 
whilst the physical wants of the poor 
have elicited charities, and called into 
action principles in numerous quar- 
ters where they might otherwise have 
lain dormant. In fact, Mr. Urban, 
we may almost say, the poor have 
been their own almoners; and even 
their very frailties have catered for 
their own amelioration. In all this, 
I think, I perceive the hand of Him 
who, * from seeming evil, still educes 
good.” Numerous, however, as are 
the means of relief to the poor, the 
sluices of benevolence have not yet 
been all opened ; and it is under this 
impression that I beg leave, through 
the medium of your Miscellany, to 
draw the attention of the opulent 
publick (particularly that portion of 
the British Publick, whom Mr. Ledy- 
ard, in his beautiful Poem on the cha- 
racter of the Fair Sex, describes as 
“* Alive to every tender feeling, 
To deeds of mercy ever prone, 
The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
With soft compassiou’s sweetest tone,’’) 
to the present very diminished use of 
Straw Hatsand British Lace. Owing 


Ludgate-street. 





* « Lives of the English Bishops, from 
the Restoration to the Revolution,” 8vo. 
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to this circumstance, numberless are 
the poor women and families now in 
a state of the utmost distress, who 
have heretofore derived subsistence 
and comfort from industry in these 
particular branches of mauufacture. 
it gives me, however, sincere satis- 
faction to have authority to inform 
you, that this subject has already 
roused the sympathies of several dis- 
tinguished ladies of the highest rauk 
and influence in the country, who 
have most paietons aod benevo- 
jently resolved to give encourage- 
meat to a design for removing this 
great evil, and to hold forth the hand 
of encouragement to their less afflu- 
ent fellow-countrywomen. Amongst 
these Ladies, 1 am proud to notice 
the names of their Royal Highnesses 
the Dachesses of York and Gloucester. 
The Duchesses of Rutland, Welling- 
ton, and Leeds. The Marchionesses 
of Salisbury, Stafford, and Worcester, 
The Countesses of Harcourt, Jersey, 
and Grosvenor. The Honourab 
Mrs. Villiers, the Honourable Mrs. 
Wellesley Pole, &. &c. &c. and I 
mention this circumstance merely, 
that by givieg circulation to the gra- 
lifying fact, others may be induced to 
** go and do likewise.” : 
ours, &c. Wituiam Corsron. 
a . 
TOTTENHAM HIGH CROSS. 
*.*) The following particulars are 
chiefly ‘extracted from Mr.. Robin-on’s 
interesting * Hisioty of Totteaham ;” re- 
viewed in ous last Vyl, Parti, $59, Kore. 
R, BEDWELL, in the. second 
Book of his + Brief Deseription 
of the town of Tottenham High Cross 
in Middlesex,” which was published 
in the year 1631 (at which time he 
was vicar of the parish), menjions 
*, memorable things worth the 
obs here found aud ining,” 
and which be has divided into terna- 


ries* or threes. The second ternary.. 


are “ the Crosse, the Hermitage, and 
the Altar of St. Loy,” which were all 
on the side of the road, aud within 
half a mile of each other. “ The 
Crosse standeth as it were in the 
middest betweeoe the forementioned 
Cell and the Hermitage. That there 





* This word signifies number, aud in 
antiquity was esteemed a symbol of per- 
fection, and held in great antiquity among 
the ancients. 

Gent, Mac. April, 1820. 
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hath bene a Crosse here of long con- 
tinuance, even so long as since that 
decree was ee oars —_ that 
every parish should in es most 
freqientd set up a Crosse, 1 make 
no doubt; but whether it were such 
as the first, as afterward it is mani- 
fest it was, I much doubt of; for 
that it hath bene of an extraordinary 
height, and that from hence the towne 
gained the additiou of alte crucis, the 
towne, I meane, to be called Toiten- 
ham High Crosse, all men must needs 
confesse.” ‘* Edward the First, sir- 
named Longshanks, determined a 
journey into Scotland in the yeare of 
our Lord 1290, to decide, as our his- 
torieg raphers repeat, the controversie 
between the competitors of the 
Crowne, tooke the Queene his wife 
Eleonora along with him; the Queene 
by the way feil,sicke, yea so sicke, 
that the physitians despaired of her 
recovery; whereupon the King would 
go no farther, but returned with a 
purpose.to bring her backe to Lop- 
don againe; in this return she de- 
parted this life at Herdbey, a towne 
veere, Lincolne, on the 28 ef Novem, 
ber: she being dead, as sovun as pre- 
paration could be made, the corps 
was carried back ia state toward Loa- 
don, apd in every toune and place 
where the body of the Queene st 

the King in token of his marvelous 
love toward her, caused a stately 
Crosse to be erected. That this is 
one of them, | dare not say, but that 
it was against the corps should come 
through the .toune re-edified and 
adorned, and peradventure raysed 
higher, there is-nu reason.to thinke 
to the contrary.” 

It is pretty certain the corpse of 
Queen Eleanor did vet pass through 
Tottenham, but took the following 
route, viz.—frum Herdbury to Lio- 
cola, Grantham,- Stamford, Gedding- 
tou, Northampton, Stoney Stratford, 
Dunstable, St. Albao’s, Waltham, and 
Westminster, at each of which places 
King Edward caused a Cross to. be 
erected, and these Crosses were adorn- 
ed with the Arms of Castile Leon: so 
that it clearly appears the corpse of 
that Princess did not rest afler its 
departure from Waltham. 

Mr. Bedwell further states, “* about 
fifty years agone (1580) 1 remember 
riding through the towne, observed it 
tu be a culumne of wood o— 

wi 
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with a square sheet of leade to shoote 
the water off every way, underset with 
foure epurres: this being decayed and 
rotten, was taken downe, and a new 
one built. of brickes, as now we see it, 
about some 30 years since (1600) by 
Deane Wood, who dwelt in the house 
gext unto it on the East part.” 

The Dean resided at this time in a 
house (long since divided into two 
dwellings, and lately occupied by Mr. 
Gopeland and Mr. Tyler) on the East 
of the Cross he caused the old decayed 
wooden Cross to be taken down, and 
on its site erected av octangular brick 
column, which is still standing, but 
concealed by the late additions. Ou 
the South aod West sides were stone 
dials, one of which remained till the 
year 1809, and under the seckings in 
the brick work were crosses formed 
like the Greek letter tax (T). This 
Cross being found in a very dilapi- 
dated state, was repaired in 1809, 
and covered with cement by Mr. Ber- 
gasconia, under the direction of Mr. 
Shaw, architect, and at the same time 
various architectural embellishments, 
usually termed Gothic, were intro- 
duced, in the style of those that pre- 
vailed in the Tudor era. On the face 
of the octagon is a shield containing 
one of the letters composing the 
word Zottenham in the old character, 
aad it will long be regretted, that the 
date at which the alterations were 
made is not to be found in any part 
of this structure. 

The Plate annexed (see Plate IT.) 
was sketched in 1805, and isa faithful 
representation of this Cross as it then 
was, an cindlem of antiquity. 

“The third remarkabie thing,” 
says Mr. Bedwell, “ of this second 
ternary is the Hermitag, distant 
Southward from the Crosse about 
X score, or short of a stone bridge in 
the bottome VII or VIII score: it 
was within the memory of some yet 
living (1631) a little — building, 
for the most part of bricke ; it is 

Bow a pretty dwelling for a small fa- 
tmily ; it was built questionless upon 
the commons but since it seemeth by 
licence obtained of the Lord, it hath 
bene inclosed, and to it bath bene an- 
nexed a little plotte of ground, which 
lately haib bene converted to an hort- 

ard: as also a long slip two poale 
broad, ronoing along by the Highway 
Southward, from the house were 
twenty score.” This was a cell de- 


a on the Monastery of the 
oly Trinity in London; and in the 
year 1638 it was the property of Fer- 
dinando Pulford and Anne his mother. 
At the present time the Bull Public 
House stands on the site of the Her- 
mitage, and the long slip of ground 
before meotioned, running thence 
Southward to Page Green and the 
Seven Sisters, was a few years azo 
a by Mr. Chas. Tuck of the 
ate Thos. Smith, E+q. late Lord of 
the Manor, who has erected a row of 
neat houses thereon, which is called 
Grove Place. : 

Mr. Bedwell states, “* The offertory 
of St. Loy* is a poore house situate 
on the West side of the sayd roade, a 
little off the bridge, where the middle 
ward was determined.” This well, 
called St. Loy’s Weil, was, in Bedwell’s 
time, a deep pit in the Highway, al- 
ways full of watert, but oever run- 
ning over; it was cleaved out io the 
memory of some persons living in 
Bedwell’s time, and at the bottom 
was found a great stone, which had 
certain letters or characters on it; 
but being, through the carelessness of 
the workmen, broken and defaced, 
and no person near who regarded it, 
it was not known what the characters 
meant. 

This well is stil] to be seen in a field 
on the West side of the high road, 
belonging to Mr. Sperling, but iu tbe 
occupation of the representative of 
the late Mr. Chas. Saunders. It is sur- 
rounded by willows, and close to the 
hedge row which divides the above 
field from Mr. Forster's brick-field; it 
is bricked up on all sides, square, and 
about four feet deep. 

In a drawing by the late Mr. Town- 
send, this well is represented with a 
hermit standing by it, who receives 
an offering from a lady. The draw- 





* St. Eloy, or Eligius, was born at 
Cadaillac near Liméges iv France, about 
the year 588, and apprenticed to a gold- 
smith ; till, on bis having executed a beau- 
tiful piece of work for Clothaire LI. the 
King called him to court, and consulted 
him about affairs of Mate. He was or- 
dained Bishop of Noyon in the year 640, 
at the age of 52 years, and held that see 
near 20 years, still working at his original 
trade, and making some of the finest 
shrines in that king’s dominions. He died 
at the age of 70, Dec. 1, in the year 659. 

+ The properties of this water are said 
to be similar to the Cheltenham springs. 
ing 
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jng was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1770-1, and has siuce heen 
engraved, but is scarce. 

a 
A Lirnoerarnic Visw oF THE 8E- 


veraL Countizs 1N EnGLanp: 

By tHe vats Mr. Emanven 

Mewnpez Da Costa, F. R. S. 

(Continued from p. 224.) 
ESTMORELAND. A county 
full of mines, and abounds also 
in many curious fossils of different 
kinds, as very five cubic fluors, crys- 
tals, petrifactions, &c. Slate quar- 
ries at Troutbeck Park. Lead mines 
at Hartley, Kirby Steven, &c. 

Cumberland. A county full of 
mines and miverals. Whitehaven, the 
great coal-pits that even ran under 
the bed of the sea. Petrifactions 
abound io this county. The awful 
slate fells, and slate quarries at New- 
lands. Keswick and Barrowdaleblack- 
lead mines, fine hematites and rubrica 
or Reddle ore at Langron near White- 
haven, and at Egremont, &c, Copper 
mines at Caudbeck, Goldscalp, &c. ; 
lead mines at Nenthead, Newlands, 
Alston Moor, Thornthwaite, Barrow, 
aud the many lead mines of the Der- 
wentwater estate. In Barrow, Brick- 
hilburn, and several others of these 
mines, fine and curious Spathose lead 
ores are found; the fibrous kinds they 
call stringy ores. Lead, copper, and 
iron mines in the manor of Millom. 
Salt pans at Bransty Cliff near White- 
haven. 

Northumberland. This county is 
the borders of England to Scotland, 
and is remarkable for its mineral pro- 
ductions. Newcastle, its coal-pits and 
trade; the lead mines at Thorngill, 
Blaygill, Skeldon, Alanshead, Rams- 
gill, Dowgang, &c. Iron’ works near 
Newcastle, and at Darwincourt. The 
Picts’ Wall, a famous piece of anti- 
quity, runs through this county, and 
part of Cumberland. 

Durham, a county rich in minerals, 
Sunderland, a sea-port, its trade in 
coals of the collieries in its neighbour- 
hood, aud in lime and limestone. 
Many other coal pits near Cambois, 
at Blyth, &c. Lead mines iv the 
manor of Huntsonworth, Muggles- 
wick Park, Shildon near Blanetland, 
Pikelaw, Eastrake, Flakebridge, Bre- 
consike, and Jessrass. Hematites in 
Durham, sent to Sheffield and Ro- 
theram in Yorkshire to be fused, and 
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iron furuaces at Bedlington, Hunwich 
Moor near Bishop's Auckland, at Win- 
laton, Smailwell, aod Teams. Salt 
works at Cambois, Blyth, and Bishop- 
wearmouth near Suoderiand. Man 
stone quarries in this county, whies 
yield curious petrifactions, 

Yorkshire. The largest county ia 
England, full of remarkables worthy 
the attention of a traveller. Whitby 
and its neighbourhood the alum 
works; jet and amber is also found ia 
the cliffs, and the alum stone abounds 
with two kinds of ammonile and 
other petrifications. Whitby is @ 
sea-port, =d bas sail cloth and other 
manufactories. Halifax manufactory 
of cloths, and coal-pits. Lead mines 
at Malham, Beldy-hill in the parish 
of Wensley, Ridmer Mines, Arken- 
dale, Richmond, and Craven Mines, 
Gressington Moor Mines. lron ma- 
nufactoriesat Sheffield, and Rothe 
at these places they smelt the rich a 
Lancashire, Cum- 

erland, and Northumberland. Se 
veral iron mines lie round about Shef- 
field, and there are iron fi 

works also at Harcliffe, Culnbridge, 
Kirkstall, Waddesley, Kilnborst, 
Wortley, Roach Abbey, Mousehole, 
and Seamoor. Copper mines at Mal- 
ham, and other places. Coal-pits ag 
Turfmoor, twelve miles from Whit- 
by, North Bierley, Halifax, Crofton, 
Wortley, &c.; a very hard coal, tak- 
ing a very fine polish, used for tura- 
ers’ work at Sheffield, as for snuff- 
boxes, candlesticks, &c. the pits abogt 
a mile from that place. Petrifac- 
tions in many places, as in the rocks, 
at Engleton, Hildern Hill near Scar- 
borough, Clatteringsike between Mal- 
ham and Settle; entrochi sbells and 
coralloids in amazing quantities; shells 
in Halifax coal-pits, and vegetable 
impressions in those of North Bier- 
ley. Scarborough Spa. The incrust- 
ing or petrifying well, so called at 
Knaresborough, and the spathere. The 
shores of Yorkshire, viz. Scarborough, 
Burlington, Flamboroughhead, be 
abound with bowlders of marbles, 
granites, jaspers, petrifactions, &c. 
as at Scarborough, the masses of sep- 
taria, or ludus helmontii, amber 
(which the peoplesell). At Holderness 
cliffs, &c. 

Derbyshire, a famous mineral coyn- 
try; in one part full of coal-pits, in 
the other of lead mines. The Peak 
or rocky country is the mine = 

e 
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The famous cavern called the Devil's 
A—e is at Castleton. Elden hole, a 
terrible perpendicular chasm or gulph. 
Pools Hole, a cavern, a mile West of 
Buxton, where are mineral waters, 
and perfect crystals called Buxton dia- 
monds. Matlock baths, and petrify- 
ing (incrusting) waters, and mines. 
Chatsworth, the Duke of Devonshire's 
seat. Stoney Middleton caverns, called 
Bossen’s hole, Bamforth hole, &c. 
Mines, mostly lead, at Winster, Bake- 
well, Ashborne, Wirksworth, Wens- 
ley, Eyam, Soetterton, Crumford, &c. 
Some copper mines. Iron works at 
Godbor, Chesterfield, Barton fields, 
New Mills, Plesley, and Staveley, &c. 
Coal-pits at Swanwich near Alfreton, 
Chesterfield, Hayter, Shipley, &c. 
All the limestone of ‘Derbyshire 
abounds with petrifactions, as coral- 
loids, anomiz, entrochi, &c. The 
Derbyshire marble is a mass of en- 
trochi and other marine remains; the 
best of it is got at Moneyash and 
Rigley dale. The collieries have 
vegetable impressions. The mines 
abound with stalactites and spars, 
called stone-icicles, drop-stone, dog- 
tooth, spar, &c. with cubic and other 
fluors, called blue John stone, cauk, 
croyl stone, &c. and also called spars. 
Marcasites called Brazils. Minere 
zinci, called mock ores. Lead and 
other ores, also various limestones, 
dun-stone, toad- stone, Liack-stone, aud 
cherts, i. e. petrosilices. Shale is ano- 
ther large stratum. Fine vases and 
urns are turned from the stalactites, 
and from a fine amethystine and crys- 
talline fluor, which, with specimens 
of the black, the entrochus, and other 
marbles of this county, are sold to 
curious travellers by Mr. Watson at 
Bakewell. At Derby are famous silk 
mills. 

Staffordshire. Dudley lime-stone 
pits abound with elegant petrifactions 
of coralloids, crustacea, and shells, 
The Stourbridge clay, famous for its 
use in metallurgical operations, as 
lutings and bricks for furnaces, Iron 
works and ores at Walsal, Willenhall, 
Bilston, Wednesbury, Cannock, Brom- 
wich, Little Aston, &c. a plating mill 
at Consal, aud iron manufactories at 
Wolverhampton. A copper mine at 
Ecton. Coal-pits at Wednesbury, 


and in many other places. The navi- 
gable canals now making through 
this county deserve attention. 

This county is 


Warwickshire. 
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nearly the centre of and. Bir- 
mingham, and its several maoufac- 
tories. Abounds with coal-pits, as at 
Sutton Coldfield, &c. Copper at Nun- 
caton; quarries at Long Compton, 


Shipston, &c. Irom works at Brom- 
ford, and Clifford. 
Worcestershire. Worcester and its 


mauufactories. Iron works at Shels- 
ley, Wildon, Pennyhole, Loverittiton, 
Woolversley, Cookley, Cradely, Lye, 
and Powick. Salt works at Droit- 
wich. Many coal-pits in this county. 

Oxfordshire. A stone county, every 
spot of it being full of stone quarries, 
and abounds with petrifactions. Ochre 
pits at Shotover hill. Quarries of 
Heddington yield fine selenite. Quar- 
ries of flag-stone, famous for its cu- 
rious and elegant “ane om at 
Stunsfield. Witney blanket manufac- 
tory. The University. 
House. 

Buckinghamshire has many quar- 
ries that abound with petrifactions, 
as at the Brill, Ailesbury, Dinton Mill, 
&c. Chalk hills at Beaconsfield, &c. 
a manufactory at Newport Pag- 
nel. 

Middlesex. Return to London. 
(To be continued. ) 
——_ 

Mr. Urnpan, Ettoe, March 6, 
AS you have been a to re- 

view my late publication very 
favourably in your Mag. for Septem- 
her last, p.244, and at the same time to 
suggest to me the propriety of writ- 
ing a novel, delineating Welsh pecu- 
liaries; 1 beg leave to inform you 
that 1 have nearly completed a Tale, 
tending to illustrate that object, and 
similar in principle to the “ Tales of 
my Landlord.” 

A Correspondent, in a former Num- 
ber, requested you to “ stir up” ano- 
ther Jedidiah Cleishbotham for the 
composition of ‘* Welsh Tales,” a task 
replete with almost insurmountable 
difficulties. The Welsh of the present 
day possess not that marked nation- 
ality so peculiar to the Scotch, and 
which, united with their simple aud 
expressive dialect, forms the principal 
beauties of the Scottish Tales. Now 
to introduce the Welsh language to 
the English reader would be absurd, 
as not one in ten thousand understand 
it; and to exhibit the English lan- 
guage as spoken by a native of Wales, 
would be too broad a caricature, and 
consequently unpleasant to a gene- 
rous 


Blenheim 
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rous mind. Another chief source of 
the delight which these fascinating 
Novels give to the mind is, that they 
are connected with important histori- 
cal events. The History of Wales (if 
we except the civil war between 
Charles I. and the Parliament) pre- 
sents no extraordinary revolution 
subsequent to the rebellion of Owen 
Glendower, which era is too remote 
to be generally interesting as the 
theatre of a Novel. 

Although, Mr. Urban, you may not 
have stirred up another Jedidiah 
Cleishbotham ; yet, as the publick 
have long felt anxious for the appear- 
ance of Welsh National Tales, I have 
endeavoured to gratify their wishes; 
and if they should eaeer my first at- 
tempt with their approbation, I shall 
continue a regular series of ** Cam- 
brian Tales.” W. S. Wickenpen. 

—_— 

Mr. Urnsan, Enfield, Feb. 9. 

T? ERE is a great inconvenience 

which requires a remedy, and | 
know no channel so likely to convey 
one as the Gentleman’s Magazine ;— 
I mean the mischief that arises from 
the difference in which we write our 
sentiments, and the construction that 
is frequently put upon them. There 
are very few, 1 conceive, but must 
have experienced this in the course 
of their epistolary communications ; 
and as for myself, | am now acting as 
umpire between two of the best- 
meaning souls alive, arising from the 
misconceptions of each other's = 
The one reads in an ill humour, but 
writes in a good one; whilst the other 
party is directly the reverse. I recom- 
mend an exchange of their tempers 
pro tempore, but would be most 
happy to find some permanent cure, 
or, perhaps, I should say, a preventa- 
tive of this too frequent occurrence. 
With all due submission, I will sug- 
gest, that each Letter-scribbler should 
be furnished with a set of seals, with 
mottos or good sentiments upon them 
that shall always answer asa sort of 
preface to the matter within, and 
thus, without mach trouble, we should 
attune the mind like any other instru- 
ment to the key we would wish ; thus 
Love might indulge in the old game 
of flying Cupids, bleeding hearts, and 
the like; soldiers might preface a long 
petition to the commander in chief 
with an elegant trophy; or an old 
navy lieutenant might adorn bis with 


a pair of wooden legs as supporters} 
a judge, with an owl in spectacles; a 
merchant writing under succeeding 
impressions, might have a ship heavy 
laden coming into port; or a letter 
conveying a case of bankruptcy might 
communicate its unpleasant tidings 
by a broken pitcher. The mottos are 
numerous, and might serve to show 
the wit of the writer by the judgment 
of the selection; the engraver would 
find his account, the reader his, and 
the writer would be saved many un- 
pleasantries, and run much less risk 
of having his letter read in a wrong 

mood. ALPHABETICUS. 

—— 
Goop Mr. Ursan, 

4 > great heaviness in my head 
with which I am oftentimes vi- 
sited, caused, as | formerlie intimated, 
by an unluckie horse belonging to 
Thos. Edgerly the Universitie carrier, 
is somewhat abated. 1 am becoming 
daily more lightsome, and the slow- 
ness with which during my late sad 
visitation I apprehended things that 
I read or heard, is gradually departing. 
{ therefore speed me in fulfilling 
my promise, and forward to you, as 
below, a copie of a Letter sent by my 
worthie old friend Sir William Dug- 
dale, sometimes Norroy King at Arms, 
but long since departed this life, to a 
gentleman of note in the Northern 
parts of England, touching the a 
gree and pious acts of my Ladie 
Dutchesse Dudlie, who gave way to 
fate a’o d’ni 1668, at her house near 
the Church of St. Giles in Holburne, 
This said Letter, with manie mo’e 
much at your service, I have fairlie 
transcribed from the MS volumes of 
Epistles Clarorum Virorum, hereto- 
fore mentioned to you. These vo- 
Jumes I carefully keepe in my with- 
drawing roome, and frequently peruse 
them at my leisure. apne arene | 
my old age, I often indulge myself 
with a romancy walke in the shady 
recesses near my place of habitation. 
Heraldry, music, and painting, still so 
crowd upon me that I cannot avoid 
them, and methinks I am carried on 
with a kind of Gstrum, for nobody 
else hereabout hardlie cares for these 
vertuous studies, but rather makes a 
scorn of them. Saving my worthie 
friend R. S. who hath written a 
goodly tome (with the reading of 
which my tender affections and imsa- 
tiable desire of knowledge were > 

muc 
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much ravished and melted downe as 

when the Antiquities of Warwickshire 

by Will. Dugdale first came to Oxon. 

a’o D’ni 1656), there is no one here 

to foster my genie, or encourage me 

in these my generous pursuits. 

I am, worthie Mr. Urban, 
your verie true friend, 

Anta. & Woop. 


Post-se’ptum. My com’unications 
with Oxon. have long ceased on ac- 
count of my iofirmities, and I long 
much to know in what year Badger 
the Scholemaster, who married Point- 
er’s daughter, marched off this stage. 
Vide my Life, p. 397. 

“ Honoured Sir, 

** Thoogh I know very well that 
you do not want intelligence of such 
newes here, as is of most moment; 

et, presuming that you will hardly 

ave such an exact account of what 
I shall here tell you, 1 have adven- 
tured upon the relation, being very 
sure that it will not be unacceptable 
to you, and those other worthy per- 
sons with whom you are. 

“It is of the exemplary piety and 
charity of a worthy Lady that died at 
her house, near the church of St. 
Giles in Holburne, upon the xxiith 
of January last, being then fourescore 
and ten years of age; and whose fu- 
nerall is to be solemnized in very 
great state, about ten days hence, 
whereat I my selfe with three or 
foure more of my fellow-heraulds are 
to attend. 

** She was second daughter to Sir 
Thomas Leigh of Stoneley in War- 
wickshire, Knt. and Baronet, and 
aunt to the now Lord Leigh: she 
was wife to the famous Sir Robert 
Dudley, son to that great Earle of 
Leicester in Queene Elizabeth’s time; 
which Sir Robert, for his extraordi- 
nary parts was advanced to the title 
of Duke by Ferdinand ye second late 
Emperour of Germany, and resided 
in Florence many yeares after his de- 

arture out of England, about the 
Saslonhin of K, James his reigne, 
having high respect from the Greate 
Duke of Tuscany, whilst he lived. 

“* She had divers daughters by this 
her husband, but all are dead, except- 
ing the widdow of Sir Richard Leve- 
son of Staffordshire (who was a Kot. 
of the Bathe of a great estate), she 
teins now sole executrix to her mo- 

er. 
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* Sir Robert Holburne, the greate 
aod learned lawyer, was husband to 
another of them; who prevailed so 
farr with the last King, when he was 
at Oxford in the late troublesome 
times, that, partly in consideration of 
the greate losses which Sir Robert 
Dudley had, by his departure out of 
England (for he sold Kennillworth- 
Castle aud other great possessions to 
Prince Henry, and never received any 
thing of moment for it), and partly 
for the services done by Sir Robert 
Holburne and Sir Ric. Leveson to the 
King in his great distresses ; for these 
respects, I say, did the late King by 
his letters patent at Oxford, grant 
that this lady should enjoy the title 
of a Dutchesse, and be called Dut- 
chesse Dudley during her life, and 
her daughters to have place as y* 
daughters of a Duke. 

“ Haveing thus related to you her 
parentage and marriage, | now come 
to tell you of her pious and charitable 
workes (1 meane the most observable; 
for many other she hath in her life- 
time done, which I here passe by.) 

“ About thirty yeares since, she 
gave to the Church of Stonely in 
Warwickshire (that being the place 
of her birth), and to the Churches of 
Mancetter, Leke-wotton, Ashow, Ke- 
nilworth, and Monk-kirby, in the 
same county, twenty pounds per an- 
num apiece, for an augmentation to 
the poore vicaridges of these respec- 
tive churches. Moreover she bestow- 
ed on each of the said churches, and 
likewise upon the Churches of Bid- 
ford in the same shire, Acton in Mid- 
dlesex, St, Alban’s in Hertfordshire, 
Patshull in Northamptonshire, and 
St, Giles in the Suburbs of London, 
diverse pieces of faire and costly plate, 
to be used at the celebration of the 
holy Com’union in each of them. 

“And having contributed very 
largely towards the late new building 
of the said church of St. Giles, she 
thereunto gave y¢ greatest bell, there 
to be tolled upon such daies of execu- 
tion which should he at Tiburne, to 
y* end that good people might be 
the better put in minde to pray for 
those prisoners who were then to 
suffer death. And besides all this, she 
purchased and new built a faire house, 
neare the same church (worth at least 
thirty pounds per annum), and gave 
it for a perpetuall mansion to the in- 
cumbent thereof. 


“ Having 















* Having done all this in her life- 
time, at her death she hath made 
these following bequests: 

“ For the redewption of Christian 
captives from y* hands of infidels, 
an hundred pounds a yeare for ever. 

“To the Hospitall scituate neare 
the same church of St. Giles, for an 
augmentation thereto, she hath given 
foure hundred pounds, to purchase 
lands to be settled fur that purpose. 

“For the placing out of 
children to be apprentices, she bath 
given two hundred pounds. 

“ Unto the poore of Stoneley, Man- 
eetter, Leke-Wotton, Ashow, Kenil- 
worth, Monks-Kirby, Bidford, Acton, 
St. Alban's, and Patshull, above ex- 
prest (to be disposed amongst them 
in such sort as her last will doth di- 
rect), she hath given an hundred 
pounds per annum for ever. 

“ She hath alsoe given fifty pounds 
to be dealt, upon the day of her fu- 
nerall, to poore people; viz. to each, 
twelve pence. 

“And to each place where her 
corps shall rest in its passage from 
London to Stoneley in Warwickshire 
(which is neare fourscore miles), five 

unds to the poore thereof; and 
Fastly, to every poore body that shall 
meete it on the roade, six pence. 

“There is already a very uoble 
monument, which she hath caused to 
be made for herselfe at Stoncley 
above twenty years since, all of black 
and white marble, which cost neare 
foure hundred pounds. 

“The corps lyes now in greate 
state at her house in Holburne; the 
roome wherein it is, being hung with 
velvet, and a chayre of state, cushion 
and coronet, according to her degree, 
and a great banner of her Armes em- 
paled with her husband, as also eight 
banner-rolls, with empalement of 
matches above him, as is proper in 
such cases. 

“There will be io the head of that 
solemne proceeding at this funerall 
fourscore aud ten poore women (ia 
regard she was of that age), who have 
mourning-gownesand whitekerchiefes 
already provided for them. 

* Sir, | believe that the most noble 
Countess of Pembroke, who exceeds 
all in her memorable workes of piety 
and charity, will be well pleased to 


heare, that there is one in the South,- 


who hath in some sort imitated her 
im these excellent Christian duties; I 
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therefore leave it to your wisdome 
how aod when to impart it to her. 
“I hope you will pardon this my 
boldnesse with you, who am 
“ Your most faithfull 
and obliged servant, 
Wicu'ms Duapas. 
“* London, 8 Martij 1668.” 


This Letter has been sent onder 
cover, and is therefore unfortunately 
not directed. It is indorsed,— 


“The memorable workes of piety, 
charity, and magnificence, of the 
late Lady Dutches Dudley, the 
English Paula.” 

A 

EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN 

QuateD Worps. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 
24. UMENT. This word, from Ju- 
mentum, is in danger of being 
wholly lost. It means a beast of bur- 
den, or a beast employed in hus- 
bandry, says Ash, (quoting Brown.) 

You will find it in the Life of St. 

James the Apostle in the Golden Le- 

gend, 1527. 

“ His hoste took fro him al his money 
and his Jument upon which his chyl- 
dren were borne.” 

25. Lever. Johnson and Bailey 
wholly omit the word. Skinner de- 
rives it from the Teutonick. Ash 
gives it as ased by Spenser, but says 
it is obsolete. Now as Spenser uses 
it quite through his works in pre- 
ference to the word rather, and both 
words are Saxon or Teutonick, I 
should contend for its continuance 
and more general use—supported as 
it is by the tollowing quotations : 

* Thou shalt make no semblant whether 
thee were lever peace or warre.”” 

Chaucer’s Melibeus, 73. 

** And had /ever to be absent from the 

body, and to be present with God,” 
Cranmer’s and Taverner’s Bibles. 
2 Corinthians. 

* He that bindeth himself to the Pope and 
had lever have his life and soul ruled 
by the Pope’s will,” &c. 

Tindal’s Works, 174. 

“ He had leaver shave us example of so- 
breness, meekeness, &c. 

Erasmus on St. John, 14. 716. 

‘€ And disdained that there should be so 
many which had /eaver cleave unto Je- 
sus.” Erasmus on St. Jobu, 716. 


* Sith /ever | have with some edge tole, 

** To slee myself, than lyve in slander and 
dole.” Bechas, 44, b. 

“« Lever 


Antt- 
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« Lever | have my life now to lose 
“ Rather than soyle my wydows chastitie.” 
Bochas, 49, b. 
26. Lyruer. It is very singular 
that Ash alone gives this word (but 
obsolete) from Cole, in the seuse of 
lazy and sluggish. 1 have frequently 
met with it in that sense, but can now 
only call to mind the following quo- 
tation from Romaas xii. 11. Bishop's 
Bible. 
** Not lyther in busyuesse, fervent in spi- 
rit, serving the Lord.” 


- 21. Mauien. As Ash does not 

support the use of the verb transitive, 

mali, by any quotation, I will just 

mention one which will be found in 

Tyndal’s Bible—Judges v. 

* Then they mailed the horses legges, then 
their mighty coursers left prauncing.” 

I see wo reason why it should be 
disused as thus spelled. The substan- 
tive mall (from malleus, a bammer) 
is of frequent occurrence, and an in- 
strument well known. But why the 
spelling of it maul and the deriva- 
tive verb mauled, is preferred, I 
know not. 


28. Maunp. This word being de- 
rived from the Saxon, deserves to be 
in more frequent and general use. It 
has evidently been lately confined to 
mean an alms-basket only ; notwith- 
standing all the Lexicographers ex- 
plain it as meaning a hand-basket of 
any kind. 

“ Pat it in a maunde, aud go unto the 
place which the Lord thy God shall 
chuse.” 

* And the priest shall take the maunde out 
of thine band.” 

Cranmer’sand Taverner’s Bibles, Deut.xxvi, 


29. Mincre-mancie. Ash very 
properly calls this a kind of cant 
word. Skinner says it is from the 
Belgic or Teutonick; and though 
the expression is now totally dis- 
used, it was once fashionable, as 
may be found by the following quo- 
tations; and also in Latimer’s third 
Sermon preached before Edward VI. 
where it frequently occurs. 

“ The doctrine of the philosophers of this 
world isovermuch tempered with ming/e- 
mangle,” &c. Erasmus on St. James, 

cap. 1. 

* Here is a medicine more potent and 
more precious than was ever that mingle 
mangle of drugs which Mithridates boil- 


ed together.” 
Decker’s Gull’s Horabook,. 


‘The main army consisting (like Dun- 
kirk) of a mingle mangle.” 

Decker’s Wonderful Year, 
30. Mumrsimus. This cant-word 

I have only found in the preface to 

Gaulthere’s Homilies, where, speak- 

ing of the Romish Divines forbidding 

the Scriptures to be read, he says, 

* If they urge such weak instances, &c. 
for their new mumpsimus, rather thau 
they will yield to this old sumpsimus, 
then let us answer them with the words 
of St. Jerom,” &c. 

The word (in any sense). is not 
worth retaining. 


31. Natres. I have met with this 
word only in Lydzate’s Bochas, 65, b, 
and do not understand the meaning. 
(Query. Is it a misprint for matts ?) 
** Having nothing to wrap in thy head 
Save a broad hatte reate out of nailes old.”" 


32. Nemrne. Nemprt, 

The Paynems than bett hymn with staves, 
and furbad bym that he shoulde not 
nempne the name of Jhesu Cryst.” 

Golden Legend, 181. 

* But whan you list to riden any where 

Ye moten trill a pin stant in his ere 

Which I sball tellen you betwixt us two 

Ye moten nempne him to what place also 

Or to what contree that you list to ride,” 

Chaucer. The Squiere’s Tale. 

“ And with such vigour and strength that 
it ne might not be nempned.” 

Chaucer, 1st Book of Boecius. 
Spenser (as well as Chaucer) uses 
the word nempt frequently. The 
word nempne being derived from the 

Saxon, should, 1 think, be retained 

and used; it would surely be as well 

to say nempne the name of Christ, 

as name the name, &c. 


33. Ossuve. 


“The opinion of them in olde time was, 
that amongst all other things, men ought 
to obshue, &c. Taverner’s Proverbs, 52. 


I thiok obdshue from the Saxon, 
quite as proper as eschew from the 
French. 


34. Picurt. 


‘© He pight him ou the pomel of his hed.” 
Chaucer’s Knight's Tale, 


‘Aud by my wretched lover’s side me 

pight.” Spenser. 

“Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian 

plains.” Shakespear. 

“ A minister of holy things, and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pight, 
and not man.” 

Bishop’s Bible. Hebrews, viii. 2. 
This 
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This old preterite of the Saxon 
word pitch should not be laid aside. 
It is very expressive and siguificant. 
In some counties a man’s home build- 
ings, domicil, or homestead, is still 
called “ pightle.” 

35. QuEELETH. 

* But the Lord gueeleth it (the wild bine) 
agayne.” — Bishop Hooper on Jonas. 
36. QuopGELt. 

“ Worthy of half a dozen good stripes 
with a guodgell.” Pasquin in a Traunce. 
I take the above modes of spelling 

to be derived from the Northern 

part of our Island; the first may be 
merely the antient manner of spelling 
the word queilleth; but from the 

- 81. Quonrient. Word quodgell 

(cudgel) above, and the word quon- 

teint (for contained) in a Royal 

Grant to Edinburgh (1487) mention- 

ed in Aust’s Guide and other Scot- 

tish books; I do verily believe it 
was only the Northern habit of spell- 

ing words commencing with C. or K. 
38. Reap. 

“ Tarry patiently till God come which 
is ever ready to reap tyraunts from the 
face of the earth.” 

Tyndal’s Preface to Genesis. 

The words reap and rip are both 
Saxon. But Tyndal’s word is more 
proper than rip, because the simi- 
litude of reaping coro (that is, cutting 
and taking it away) is the figure in- 
tended, and not merely cutting (that 
is, wounding.) [Skinner, ab. Anglo 
Saxon. Falx. Messor.]} 

39. Rerrysep. For began again. 
I have only found it once in that 
sense, and it is therefore of no use. 

“* And then he reprysed again his journey.” 

Golden Legend. 

40. SLENTEs. 

“ This pisto was very grave in weighty af- 
fairs, very pleasant in slenies and jests.” 

»  North’s Dial of Princes, 102. 

I am sorry that I cannot fiod this 
word in any of our dictionaries, for 
it sounds well, and is better than 
gibes, derived from the French. 

41. Scant. Although Johnson tells 
us this adverb is obsvlete, I am for 
retaining it. He has given four spe- 
cimens of ils use, which are very sig- 
and | will add. fourteen out 
of a great many more which | have 
met with. 

“The soules there may scanle have re- 

membrance.” [be found.” 

** But scenife one amonge a thousand can 

“From which they may scantly and with 

great difficulty arise.” 
Gent. Mae, April, 1820. 


Antiquated Words. —Leamington, &c, 313 


** He speaketh not of them that be friends, 
indeed such be very scante.” 

*€ Slea all that came of him and aot leve 
scant a dogge.”’ 

** Shall scant kepe himself from weeping.” 

“ So that scant the syxth part of that we 
had, is jeft us.” 

All from Bishop Fisher. 


, “* That scant can awake for any calling or 


noise.” [in age 
“He that is nought yonge proceeding so 
** Shall scant ever his vicioushess asswage.” 
** So youth brought up in lewdness and in 
sinne [mind.” 
“Shall scant it scrape so cleane out of his 
** For the moste parte doth them both two 
forego 
** And yf he one hath, hard it is and scant.” 
* He that still borrowes shail scant him 
quite or redd.” 
« Their wit scant worth a grote.” 
Ship of Fools. 
* Butter should scant melt in their 
mouthes.” Latimer’s Sermons, 157. 
[To be continued.} 
—_— 

Mr. UrBan, March 4. 

[° is a matter of surprize to tra- 

vellers passing through Leaming- 
ton, the new Spa, near Warwick, to 
notice its rapid growth of buildings, 
where is now to be found every con- 
venience, with an elegant pump-room ; 
respectable visitors; and, what adds 
to its honour, a new Church. There 
was a time when travelling on the 
Western side of the Atlantic, I have 
heard it noticed, “* The English build 
taverus first at a new settlement; but 
Spaniards, Churches ;” and we have 
recently had occasion to discover a 
neglectin this particularat home; but, 
thanks to those who brought the bu- 
siness forward, and also to those whose 
liberal grants have met the evil—that 
it is likely soon to be altered. The 
neighbourhvod of the pleasant town 
of Warwick, the pleasing scenery 
around its venerable castle, all tends 
to make Leamington a spot well cal- 
culated for the pleasure and advantage 
of the neighbourhood. 

Passing onward to the busy streets 
of Birmingham, | could not avoid ob- 
serving the shop of its well-known 
Historian, and noticed the two reams 
of paper on which he used to sit, and 
from long habit enjoy the busy stir 
that passed him. 

Reachiog Tamworth, the seat of 
the Mercian kings, Sunday became 
a day of rest, and attending at its 
venerable and respectable Church, 
cur better parts, it is to be hoped, 

found 
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found advantage from thedesk, that in- 
structed us in our devotion; and from 
the pulpit, from whence animating 
and pleasing improvement was a. 
and conscientiously inculcated. Its 
antient castle, of 900 years old, now 
abandoned to a gradual decay, gave 
rise to a comparison between it and 
Warwick, which is in the plenitude 
of its antient grandeur. 

Nottingham afforded another bust- 
ling scene, with the agreeable infor- 
mation of an improving trade. 

Mansfield, a neat town; which, 
with its neighbourhood, claims an 
amiable nobleman for its proprie- 
tor, whose virtues are spoken of 
gratefully and respectfully. In the 
neighbourhood, and about Worksop, 
the parks of five Dukes. Nature has 
sported with an unsparing hand; the 
rides are delightful, and the parka af- 
ford many pleasing views. The ex- 
treme heat of the weather, the ther- 
mometer being 78 in the shade, and 
the roads a continual cloud of dust, 
was found without intermission for 
matiy miles, through the Northera 
capital of England, when on the 
4th of June we found ourselves pa- 
rading the streets of Newcastle in the 
mail, attended by four others, and 
two men ia new post-office uniforms 
to lead the way; and the canvon 
at 12 o’clock announced to the pub- 
lick the termination of another year 
of the reign of our late venerable Mo- 
narch, whilst my friend, a Scotchman, 
who I jocularly said should represent 
Edinburgh, and myself, a citizen, 
should London, participated in those 
Joyal feelings we were both pleased 
and indeed obliged to see so gene- 
rally felt. 

Proceeding till we became Bor- 
derers—the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed was entered, the walls per- 
ambulated, the pier enjoyed with the 
sea breeze, and Sunday again became 
the day of rest and duty. The Church, 
somewhat like in point of situation 
the Garrison Chapel of Portsmouth, 
was attended, and its respectable con- 
gregation and minister joined in pub- 
lic worship. 

Monday found us hastening on the 
banks of Tweed, and at Kelso it is 
equally pleasant with the Thames at 
Twickenham. The Cheviot Hills, a 

lace memorable from the well- 
nown “ Chevy Chase,” had snow in 
various parts of its Nurthern aspect, 
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whilst we were breathing a West In- 
dian atmosphere. 

Througha wild country of Dumfries- 
shire and Lanark, we arrived at the 
interesting, the animating capital of 
Scotland, where I was not astonished 
to find judgment and public spirit, 
and where the money came from to 
produce such improvements, such in- 
teresting memorials of it to a tra- 
veller’s eye. One instance only may 
be mentioned. From a Gothic Epis- 
copal Church, not yet finished, but 
lately consecrated by the Titular Bp. 
of Edioburgh, and which your old 
friend Carter would have been pleas- 
ed to have seen, up to Calton-hill, 
on which is placed a monument to 
the immortal Nelson, a distance of 
upwards of a mile, is the beginning, 
continuance, and termination of as 
elegant a street as any city in Eu- 
rope can produce. My ideas fled back 
to the times of John Knox, with the 
site of the antient city before my ima- 
gination, and again rushed forward to 
the present scene and liberal enlight- 
ened day. 

To have quitted Edinburgh with- 
out at least a cursory glance of 
Holyrood House, would but ill ac- 
cord with the —- of any man 
who possessed the least taste for 
those venerable remains of Antiquity 
so frequently found in our Islands, 
and which have given rise to so many 
agreeable sensations. The Chapel, 
with its numerous deposits—the door 
where the unfortunate Mary entered 
from her closet,—the Picture Gallery 
where the 16 Peers are now elected— 
the Historical Paintings of all the 
Kings to James the Second, whose 
picture, with that of Mary, has been 
disfigured by the narrow feelings of 
those days (giving way in the presént 
period to every thing more bonour- 
able to our Nature)—the chamber in 
which Rizzio was murdered—all tend- 
ed to carry the thoughts back to 
times and to events that the page of 
history, it is to be hoped, will never 
be blotted again with. 

Onward to Glasgow, brought us to 
another city which has renovated it- 
self twice in our time; and whilst, per- 
ambulating the cily, | heard a bell call 
the attention of the neighbourhood— 
it wasnot until thenext day that | found 
my disappointment, in not having 
heard the respectable Minister of the 
Iron Church, whose name and cha- 

racter 
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racter is become familiar to the pub- 
lick by his 9th edition of Sermons on 
Astronomical Christianity. 

At Lesmahagow, a place known to 
all your readers by name, as quoted in 
an old jocular work, we found ourselves 
iacircled and embosomed in a wild, far 
from public view—enjoyed the very 
simple collage, and waited till moru- 
ing for a conveyance to Lanark aod 
the Falls of the Clyde. Sir John 
Lockhart Ross, of famed notoriety, 
had the seat surrounding this ro- 
mantic spot, rendered less interesting 
from the long and dry season expe- 
rienced. The wildness of the spot, 
and the noise of the waterfall, could 
not fail of affording very pleasing 
sensations. The Clyde was crossed 
at least five times to Moffat, the Har- 
rowgate of Scotland, a country that 
appears to have been dashed down 
from the haud of Nature, without 
having been even smoothed over by 
her palm. This rough aspect of Na- 
ture I could not help contrasting with 
the cultivated fields and green lanes 
of Middlesex. It was here my fel- 
low traveller had built him his re- 
treat on his nalive spot—after the 
toil of half a century, iv which he 
had encountered the difficulties of a 
man of business in the Torrid Zone 
and the chances of war from the mi- 
litary situation he had held—it was 
here he fixed the owe place of rest 
in the declive of life—and like many 
of his virtuous countrymen, returned 
to enjoy the evening of his days 
where the morning of them was first 
breathed. To reverence the Sabbath 
is inculcated on every Christian by 
his Catechism, his Prayer-book, and 
his Bible—it had again arrived—and 
the Englishman went to Kirk, for I 
was now in a country where an ob- 
servance of the day was strictly at- 
tended to. At the West door, placed 
on pedestals, stood two dishes, for 
the voluntary donations of Christian 
worshippers, corresponding exactly 
with the Divine injunction quoted in 
our own Sacramental service—* Let 
your light so shine before men,” &c. 
Pleased with the manner, and asto- 


nished at the effect, 1 entered the 
Kirk. Here] was in a country with- 
out Poor Rates, a country where 
public and private virtue prevented 
this pest of the best feelings of the 
human heart; where voluniary do- 
nations vn the one hand, and a lau- 
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dable pride on the other, render Poor- 
houses useless, Pauperism un- 
known. Unless we go back to the 
times previous to the dissolution of 
tbe Munasteries, we cannot trace a 
similar engmar apr 4 Englaud—it 
was at the gates of the Fathers the 
poor were relieved; and, let the ca- 
pricious Monarch, aod his time-serv- 
ing Ministers of that period assert 
what they may, I must aod do be- 
lieve that a great amiableness of 
manners generally took place, al- 
though arising perhaps from mis- 
taken zeal; and those base accounts 
handed down as general were con- 
fined but to avery few wretches, who 
hypocritically assumed the Friars’ 
Hood. The spirit of the present 
times is liberal, the mind is more en- 
lightened, and we are now become 
better informed than to be led im- 
plicitly away by partial Historians. 

But toreturn to my narrative. Satis- 
fied of my own Catholicism, and wish- 
ing well to all Christians who look to 
a Saviour for eternal happiness, I 
entered the Kirk — attended public 
worship, heard ao excellent discourse 
on a most excellent subject, the me- 
taphorical allusion to living waters 
by our Saviour himself at the well 
of Samaria; and a strong practical 
inforcement of the subject, that, if 
adopted by all, must make all happy. 
I quitted with great satisfaction this 
good-man, aod left the Kirk, reflect- 
ing on the sublime subject; and sub- 
mit to your insertion the pecan. | 
lines, which may not have appear 
before in your Miscellany, and I 
think are no way derogatory to it; 
for surely the Gentleman's Magazine 
may contain Christian sentiments, as 
well as an Addison (who was a Gen- 
tleman) wish to die like a Christian, 
At Jacob’s well a stranger sought 

His ardent thirst to clear: 
Samaria’s daughter little thought 

The Font of Life so near, 
This bad she known, her panting mind 

For living draughts had sigh’d ; 
Nor had Messiah, ever kind, 

Those living draughts denied. 
And Jacob’s well (no glass so true) 

Britannia’s image shews : 
Messiah travels Britain through, 

But who the stranger knows ? 
Yet Britain must the stranger kaow, 

Or soon her loss deplore: 
Behold the living waters flow, 

Come drink, aad thirst no more ! 

(Te be continued.) A. 7. 

Mr. 
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&t. Mary’s-place, 
Shrewsbury, Feb. 14. 
| ly Gregson's elegant portfolio of 

Autiquilies relative to the Coun- 
ty Palatine of Lancaster, is a Pedi- 
gree of the family of. Wilbraham of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, drawn out 
by J. C. Brooke, esq. Somerset, 1792. 
On comparing it with the original 
deeds in my possession (abstracts of 


Mr. Unsay, 


Wilburham. 


Family of Wilbraham.—Winchester College. 
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which see below) I am astonished to 
find the learned Herald’s information 
was so incorrect; or rather has be 
not erred, in giving Sir Richard Wil- 
burham, two sons of the name of 
William, when in fact they were fa- 
ther and son. But according to my 
documents, there is a descent omitted 5 
inserting it will oblige yours, &. 
Joun Bowen. 


coheir of William Venables, 


1. D'n’s Ric’ me | obeie she was daughter and 


cr 
2, Will’s de Wylb’ham.== 
l 





3, 
a} 
5. 


berham, 
1312. 


' 
Will’s de Wil-==Cecilie. 


5 
Rauulfus. 


eg ome : , 
6. Ralph de Wilburham, died——Felicia, fil’ Joh’is 


11 Ric, IT, anno 1388. 


1.. (Without date.) Sciant p’sentes et 
fut’i q’d ego Alex’ fil? Reginaldi de 
Bradewalle dedi et concessi et hac p’sent’ 
carta mea confirmavi D’no Ric’ de Wil- 
burham et Leticie uxori sue, &c. unu’ 
mesuagiu’ cu’ curtilagio in Villa de Brade- 
walle, &c. Hiis testib? D’no Thom’ de 
Meyngw'ar. D'no Ric’o de Holte, D’no 
Willo’ de Venables, Robt. de Molde- 
worth, Rog’ de Moston, Thom’ de Que- 
loc, Willo’ de Brerton, Ric’ de Dodefyn, 
Hugh de Bostoc, et multis aliis. 

2. (Without date.) Omnib’, &c. Rob’ 
de Crosle ez Leticia uxor sua sal’t’m. 
Nov’itis nos concessisse et q'ete clamasse, 
&c. Willo’ fil? d’ni Ric’i de Wilburha’ et 
he’dib’ suis totam t’ram qua’ h’uimus in 
Villa de Curteys Holm cum p’tin’, &c. 
Hiis Testib? D’no Willo’ de Venables mi- 
lite, Joh’e de Wetenal, Hug’ de Calvele, 
Magist’ Rob. de Moretu’, Ranulfo de Ast- 
bury, Rob.’ de Rod’, et aliis, 


3, Sciant p’sentes, &c. q'd Ego Will’s 
de Wylbt’bam dedi, concessi, &c. Will’o 
fil? meo p’mogenito et Cecilie ux’i sue et 
he’dib’ inv’ ip’os legiti’e. p’creat’, &c. 
tota’ Ura’ mea’, &c. in Knetis holm et 
in Intitorio de Bradewalle, &c. Hiis tes- 
tib’ Dn’s Will?s de Brereton, Hugon’ de 
Dutton, militib’ Will’o Venables de 
B’dewalle, Joh’e de Coton’, Rob'to de 
Moldeworthe, Raw’ de Ber’thton, R. cler’, 
et aliis: dat’ die m’curii an’ fm S$'c’i 
Hillarii ap’ Holm, A®. gr’e M°. CCC, 
duodeci’o, Round the Seal S’. WILL. 
DE. WILBYRHAM. 

4. Sciant p’sentes et futuri q’od ego 
Ricardus de Bradewalle dedi et concessi 
et hac p’sent’ carta mea, &c. Will’o filio 
Willi de Wilburh’m, &c. quing’ butt’ 
tre in Villa de Bradewalle, &c. Hiis 
testib’ Ric’o de Fouleshurst tune Vic’ 
Cestrie, et aliis: dat ap’d Medium Wycum 


Hulme. 


die lune X’ post fm s’c’i Gregorii, anno 
D’ni M°, CCC, vicesimo. 

5. Pateat Universis p’ presentes me 
Will’m de Wilberham juniorem remisisse, 
relaxasse, &c. &c. Hugoni de Venables 
D’no de Kynderton totu’ jus, clameu’, 
&c. vel quoquo modo decet h’ere pot’ 
tam raco’e co’e pastur’ mee quam alior’ 
esto’ior’ meor’ in omnib’ terris, vastis, 
et ten’ predicti Hugonis in Bradewall, &c. 
Hiis testib’ Joh’ne de Davenport, Adam 
de Bostock, Ric’ de Holt, Ric’o de 
V’non de Watecroft, et multis aliis: dat’ 
ap’ Hulm die Sab’ti px’ post f'm Pasche, 
anno D’ni Me. CCCe. tricesimo. The 
Seal, on a Shield two Bars. 

6. From this Ralph, the title to the 
above and other lands in Com’ Cestr’, 
came by lineal descent to Sir Thomas 
Wilbraham, bart. whose eldest daughter 
and co-heir married Sir Thos. Middleton 
of Chirk Castle in Com’ Denbigh, bart. 
She dying without issue, Sir Thos. Mid- 
dleton had an absolute estate in fee sim- 
ple of the premises. 

—a 

Mr. Ursan, March 6. 

aa Correspondent, “ A. B.” 

(LXXXIX. p. 601,) is unrea- 
sonably scrupulous in regard to the 
oath, said to be administered to boys, 
foundationers | suppose, on their ad- 
mission into Winchester College. Few 
boys have any thing which they can 
properly call their own, but only what 
their parents please to give them, be 
it more or less; and if a boy is heir ap- 
parent to a thousand a year, or five 
thousand, instead of “ five marks,” 
he may safely swear he has not “ five 
marks of his own,” while it is not bis 

own, but his father’s. T. C. D. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsay, March 1. 
I HAVE lately been much enter- 
tained by a translation of the Odes 
and Epodes of Horace; which, judg- 
ing from the motto adopted io the 
title-page, I conceive to be one of the 
earliest, if not the very first attempt 
to render the Lyrics of that poet in 
English verse : 
Carmina non prius 
Audita, Musarum Sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto. 
Lib, III. Od, I. 

It is the production of “ Henry 
Rider, Master of Arts of Emanuel 
Colledge in Camebridge*,” and the 
edition which [ happened to meet with 
was printed in London by Richard 
Cotes, 1644. On referring, however, 
to the Catalogue of the editions of 
Horace in the Library of Dr. James 
Douglas t, I find he was in possession 
of an earlier edition by the same hand, 
dated 1638. But I was somewhat dis- 
appointed at discovering, from the 
same source, that Sir Thomas Haw- 
kins had been beforehand by three 
years in a translation of the Odes and 
Epodes, the Latin and English being 
op together ; but, as | have not 
een able to meet with it, | know not 
whether it was done into Verse or not. 
1 therefore still rely upon the motto 
of Rider. Many of the Odes are 
beautifully translated, and all of them 
very closely. Perhaps, Sir, you can 
inform me whether any original 
poetry from the pen of this gentleman 
has reached us. 1 do not find him 
mestioned in Campbell’s delightful 
work, nor does Chalmers or any other 
biographical author that has fallen in 
my way record his name. 1 should be 
happy, therefore, to receive, through 
the medium of your pages, any in- 
formation respecting him from some 
ove of yournumerous Correspondents, 
the majority of whom are doubtless 
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more deeply read than myself. I was 
not less pleased with the “ Epistle 
Dedicatorie” than with the translation 
itself: it exhibits, in my humble 
Opinion, a specimen of very elegant 
writing, tinctured, but not unplea- 
santly, with the quaintness of style 
peculiar to the time. Should you 
think: it ome of a place in your 
entertaining columns, it is much at 
your service. I have also transcribed 
some of the Odes, which I leave you 
to deal with according to your plea- 
sure ft. 


* Epistie DepicaToris. 
** To rus Honovrasre Rosert Lord Rich, 
&c, The Author wisheth all happinesse 
here and hereafter. 


“* My honoured Lorp : 

“* To shew that your greatnesse in your 
selfe hath not made mee fearefull unto 
despaire, nor your graciousnesse toward 
me, bold unto presumption, in a modest 
confidence I now beg a long-sivce pro- 
mised patronage: Horace, who either 
learned from, or taught the Spheres a per- 
fect musicall harmonie, and made the lan- 
guage of Rome truly Roman (if we may 
beleeve himselfe), was as meanly descended 
as my own selfe; yet did not his mean- 
nesse deprive him of a presidiarie Me- 
cenas, a Roman knight, high in Honours, 
and (which was the greatest) in his Princes 
love: and it is questionable whether Ho- 
race was more helped by Maecenas hand, 
or Maecenas more honoured by Horace his 
pen: Horace lived well under Maecenas 
protection, Maecenas yet lives in Horace 
his Poesie: Dignum laude Virum Musa 
vetat mori; Calo musa beat. 1 now present 
unto your Honour’s hand, the same Poet, 
but in an English dresse ; nor can it be 
more difficult to find an English Maecenas, 
than to make an English Horace: It is not 
unknowne to those that have bent their 
studies this way, how hard it is to be tyed 
to the words and matter of another, espe- 
cially in verse ; and yet if you please gra- 
ciously to accept, and powerfully to protect 
my weake endeavours, | was never so 





* I cannot account for the additional e in Camebridge. Surely, the typographers of 


those days were not so careless as to overlook errors of the press in their title-pages : 
and it would be the height of presumption to suppose for a moment that a M. A. 
could be ignorant whence was derived the name of that spot ‘ where willowy Camus 
lingers with delight.” 

t This gentleman had a passion for collecting editions of Horace; that single poet 
furnishing him with a considerable library. He was in possession of all the editions 
which were published from 1476 to 1739, being upwards of 450. The first mention of 
any translation in our language occurs in 1567, when “ Two Books of Satyres in English 
Verse” appeared ; and two years afterwards the “ Art of Poetry, Epistles, and Satyrs, 
Engl. by Thom. Drant.” No version of any other part of his works is to be found till 
that above mentioned by Sir Thom. Hawkins in 1635. And the whole of bis works were 
not published in an English dress till 1666 by Mr, Brome. 

} See Poetry for the present Month, 

much 
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much bound to my Author’s phrase, as I 
shall be to your Honour’s favour. 

* Vouchsafe a gracious aspect to these 
my labours, and I doubt not but those 
comfortable raies darted from your eyes, 
will now give mee life, as they have here- 
tofore given me heat. The loftie riding 
Sunne iv his diurnall course doth shine as 
bright on a meane cottage, as a Prince’s 
Palace; and though his beames canvot 
raise itto an equal height, yet they impart 
light and comfort to both alike, I know the 
Noblenesse of your disposition will accept 
of my Translation as well in parchment, as 
if it bad been wrapped up in plush; in 
vellum as in velvet; considering the mat- 
ter is still the same, as when that Muses 
darling Horace wrote it: a curious Cabinet 
cannot make gold better, nor a Canvase 
bag or iron chest diminish the worth 
of it. 

**T leave my worke and sélfe to your 
gracious patronage, and wish my selfe 
may be ever esteemed, as | desire to be 

«© Your Honour’s humble Servant, 
* Henry Riper.” 

I omit the address of “* The Trans- 
lator to the Judicious Reader,” in 
which * he gives him a taste of one 
or two passages, wherein,” he says, 
“haply, perhaps unhappily, he may 
dissent from other judgements ;” and 
which he concludes in these words: 

“Take, gentle Reader, these my la- 
bours in good part ; and if I in this shall 
give thee any contentment, | hope here- 
after to increase it to thee in some other 
subject ; whose study in this hath been, to 
afford thee both profit and delight.” 


I trust the gentle readers of those 
days were well satisfied with his la- 
bours; whether or no he improved 
upon the bint which he gives them, 
remains to be discovered. 

Yours, &c. AcADEMICUS. 

Mr. Ursan, March 14. 
pn Correspondents have had 

much debate upon the origin of 
the addition LL. D.; some deriving it 
from Legis Legum Doctor, aud others 
from Legum Latarum Doctor. Nei- 
ther are correct, for it simply signifies 
Legum Doctor, the letter L being 
doubled to denote the plural number. 
Ali Roman Antiquaries know that no- 
thing is commoner than this redupli- 
cation, as in Coss. and innumerable 
other instances. The French at this 
day use MM. to denote the plural 
Messieurs, and it may be added that 
if two distinct words were intended, 
it would have been written L. L. D. 
and not LL. D. 


Some absurd etymologies have also 
been offered of the word Gooseberry, 
which is merely a corruption of 
Gorze-berry, Gorze signifyiog furze 
or a prickly bush. 

Fata Morgana denote a very inte- 
resting optical phenomenon seen in the 
South of Europe,and which Miss Edge- 
worth mentions as occasionally seen in 
the North of Ireland. The Eacyclo- 
pedia Britannica enumerates many 
farfetched etymologies of this name, 
which is a corruption of Féles de Mor- 
gana, or the Entertainments of Mor- 
gana. This was a celebrated Fairy, 
who makes a great figure in the old 
Romances, and of whom an account 
may be seen in Dualop’s History of 
Fiction. 

Your Correspondents have taken 
much pains to trace the origin of the 
word Cockney, and not very success- 
fully. it is clear from their quota- 
tions that it originally signified Lon- 
don itself, and has only latterly been 
applied to the inhabitants. The name 
is a corruption of Coguina, an imagi- 
nary place of great celebrity in the 
old —_o and famous for good 
eating. Popular wit applied the name 
to London, which was represented as 
paved with gold, aud so plentiful that 
pigs ran about the streets, crying 
** Who will eat me*.” This coarse 
humour has now disappeared, but 
whoever wishes for an account of the 
old original city of Coquina, will find 
it in a work called “ Metrical Tales.” 

Polydore Vergil! was the first writer 
who veotured to publish the popular 
account which traces the origiu of the 
British Nation to the Trojaus. The 
Tale of Troy divine was formerly 
universally current among the popu- 
Jace, and nove but an antiquary can 
conceive the total revolution of po- 
pular taste in this respect. Stories 
circulated among our ancestors con- 
tained the most familiar anecdotes of 
Hector, Achilles, and the whole Ilian 
heroes; while no pedigree of a sove- 
reign was complete that did not trace 
his line to some ancient warrior. They 





* A learned friend tells me that the 
** Paijs de Cocagne” is still proverbial in 
France as an El Dorado, where all good 
things may be got for nothing. There are 
also popular amusements ‘* Mats de Co- 
cagne,” which are long poles well greased, 
having daioties fixed at the top, the por- 
tion of the fortunate adventurer who cao 
climb up to them. 


adopted 
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adopted the most absurd and fanciful 
resemblances, and among these none 
more so than the present. The Trino- 
bantes are represeated by Geographers 
as inhabiting the country round Lon- 
don, and this has been transformed to 
Troy Novante. Having so easily built 
a Troy in Britain, the next object was 
to trace the name of the couutry, aod 
as no Greek or Roman name came 
nearer than Brutus, Brutus was placed 
at the head of the Trojan colony. 
Yours, &c. E.F.B 
—a 
Muirtown, Inverness- 

Mr. Unsan, shire, Dec. 7, 1818. 

I HAVE been obliged by your kiad 

attention to my Communications 
on various occasions. Perhaps at 
present you may allow a corner for 
this, which regards my residence at 
Soveze, in Languedoc, during the 
winter of 1788-9. This place is about 
30 miles to the East of Toulouse, and 
eight miles North of Castlenaudari. 
It is remarkable for three circum- 
stances; viz. being the seat of a very 
extensive Military School, to attend 
the masters of which I was sent to 
Soveze; for the reservoir of the Royal 
Canal, called the Bason of St. Feriol; 
and lastly, for a very wonderful cave 
in one of the mountains, two miles 
to the South-east, which I can at this 
— never reflect upon without 
eelings of astonishment. 

The Royal Military School was one 
of the twelve in France established 
upon the breaking up of the School 
at La Fleche. It was one of seven 
under the direction of the Monks of 
the Benedictine order; the other five 
being directed by the Dominicans, 
and I believe some other order. It 
contained 600 young men of the best 
families destined for the Army (which 
was entirely supplied with officers 
from these Establishments), and it may 
give some idea of the liberal and no- 

le nature of this School, when I say, 
that the Manege never contained less 
than 35 horses, and generally more. 
Dancing, Musick, the English, Ger- 
man, and Italian Languages, formed 
likewise part of the plan of Educa- 
tion of this most noble School, which 
besides possessed the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being far removed from 
cities, and having no vacations, which 
too often, at a vast expence to the 
parents, more than undo every thing 
acquired during the busy months, at 
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public institutions. The Revolution, 
which disbanded the Monkish Rulers 
(and excellent trainers to arms they 
were, however it may seem strange,) 
respected the School of Soveze, which 
lent many of its best warriors to the 
standards of the Republic, and I un- 
derstand its fame and numbers still 
flourish. 1 do not know the fate of 
its sister establishments, though I 
suspect they were not all so forta- 
nate as Soveze. 

The Bason of St. Feriol is within a 
short league to the South-west of So- 
veze; 1 think Marmontel, who in his 
life states his visit to it, gaysit is above 
2000 toises in circuits;—when 1 vi- 
sited it, it was empty, on account of 
some repairs which were going on ; it 
seemed a vast and deep, and sume- 
what circular chasm, surrounded by 
mountains; through the middle rao 
a small rill, which issued from a cleft 
in the rocks at the East end; at the 
West end was a wall of fine polished 
free-stone, which prevented the wa- 
ters from going off when the bason 
was full; 1 think it was 70 feet high, 
very broad at the bottom, and sloping 
to a small breadth at the top. The 
water was let out through the bottom 
of this wall to the aqueduct, which 
conveyed the bason supply to the 
Canal at Castlenaudari, by means of 
a brass cock, about two feet in diame- 
ter; the noise and view of the waters 
issuing from this cock was very tre- 
mendous, and rapid beyond any thing 
I have seen; though when the bason 
was full it must bave been more so, 
from the weight of such a head of 
water. 

I come next to the Cave, and I 
must own my powers of description 
are totally unequal to the task of 
giving an idea of it. It enters from 
a slope near the top of a very high 
and steep mountain; after descending 
some hundred yards down a steep 
archway, we entered a succession of 
vast halls, covered with the most 
beautiful roofs of hanging crystalli- 
zations, many of them many feet 
long ; from these halls passages ran 
into labyrinths which human feet ne- 
ver trod, and probably never will; a 
deep and rapid river runs through se- 
veral of these immense caves, and 
the grandeur of the whole was far 
beyond any idea I had formed from 
description. I remember it was 12 
o'clock when we descended —I did 

not 
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not think we had been an hour iu the 
cave, and was surprized, and affected 
with a very uncommon sensation, 
when on ascending, I found the day 
almost gone, and the Convent clock 
striking seven. We had many at- 
tendants with candles, which were 
fastened to the walls as we went on ;— 
some of us went into passages which 
the others did not explore, but they 
all conducted to extensive halls, from 
which many passages branched off, 
so that the risk of following these 
was excessive, and kept the party 
from losing sight of the directing- 
candles; still the extent, which took 
six hours to wander through, must 
have been very great; many English 
have visited Soveze, without per- 
haps knowing of this curiosity ; but 
many had visited it before we did, 
and this paper may induce more to 
take a survey of it. It is certainly 
the greatest natural curiosity which 
Ihave met with, and, 1 might per- 
haps add, read of. H.R. D. 
—— 
Mr. Ursay, AprilA. 
HE notice which you have taken, 
in p. 24%, of my ‘* Reasons for 
the immediate Repeal of the Tax on 
Foreign Wool,” calls for my sincere 
thanks; but in thus acknowledging 
them, | have to offer a few observa- 
tions, which, if you think proper, I 
shall be obliged to you to insert in 
your valuable Magazine; they natu- 
rally arise from that tax. I shall 
confine myself to a statement of facts, 
without comment, leaving your read- 
ers, and the publick, to draw their own 
conclusions respecting the policy or 
impolicy of the Tax on Wool. 

1. In order to counteract the effect 
of that tax, the Spanish Government 
reduced the duty on the exportation 
of Wool about four pence per pound; 
but, as that reduction is upon all Wool 
exported, whether to England or the 
Continental Markets, this step is of 
no advantage to the English Manu- 
facturer, who feels the effect of Fo- 
reign competition; for, if it reduces 
the price of Wool fourpence per 
pound in England, it has a similar 
effect in France and Flanders, and 
the relative price will remain the 
same; the Englishman must still pay 
the amount of the tax imposed here, 
or sixpence per pound more than the 
Foreigner. 

2. In consequence of the quantity 
of Wool which used to come to Eng- 
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land having been thrown upon the 
Continental Markets, the price of 
Wool (notwithstanding the reduced 
price here) is 15 to 20 per cent. lower 
in France and Fianders than it is in 
England. 

3. In consequence of this low price 
of Wool, Foreign Merchants, both 
European and American, who for- 
merly bought their cloth in England, 
now get their supplies in Flanders. 

4. Orders have been offered to Ma- 
nufacturers in England which would 
have given employment to extensive 
clothing districts (where the popula- 
tion is now suffering under the great- 
est distress from the want of trade, 
aud where the poor-rates amount to 
twice the rental;) but the English Ma- 
nufacturers could not undertake those 
orders, at the prices at which they 
are purchased abroad. 

5. The consequence of the loss of 
foreign trade is the eco depreci- 
ation of English Wool, which has con- 
stantly fallea in price since the tax 
was imposed ; and as only two-thirds 
of the Wool grown in England is con- 
sumed here, and the remainder was 
exported when manufactured, it fol- 
lows that, unless foreign trade re- 
vives, so that the demand shall again 
be equal to the growth, English Wool 
must continue to fall in er until it 
is as low in England, as foreign Wool 
of similar quality is upon the Conti- 
nent, and until the Manufacturer can 
again attempt competition with his 
foreign rival. 

It is most distressing to be obliged 
to disclose these facts; but, as the sub- 
ject will soon be brought before Par- 
liament, it is necessary that Govern- 
ment and the Country should know 
the real state of the case, before the 
Trade in Woollens has taken its final 
leave, never again to returo to Great 
Britain. 

Yours, &c. James Bisonorr. 

——_—__—_— 
Mr. Urzan, April 3. | 
O counteract what, in an article 
in your last Review, p. 244, 
may be interpreted as a sanction, or 
countenance given to wilful and de- 
liberate Murder, 1 transmit to you a 
paragraph, from the London Chroni- 
cle, March 29, 1820, which will shew 
that means are taken to put a stop 
to the evil of Duelling in a foreign 
country: 

** A Bill has passed its third reading in 
the Legislature of Alabama, to take pee 
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frem the 1st day of March nex!, which sub- 
jects the party engaged in a duel to three 
months imprisonment, and a fine of 2000 
dollars, one half to go to the Public Trea- 
sary, the other to the luformer. The Of- 
fender to give security for his god veha- 
viour for two years, and to be disqualitied 
from holding any office in the State, aud 
for being a Member of either House of the 
General Assembly. The Bill requires 
every officer of the state to take an oath 
that he has not since the passing of this 
act violated its provisions, and that he 
will not during his continuance thereiu.” 


The evactment, which imposes a 
new oath of efice, is, in my opinion, 
objectionable; the others are calcu- 
lated to put down a most disgracetul 
and wicked practice. A. K.F.R. 





Comparative Remarks upon a few of 
the most eminent Writers of our 
own and a Neighbouring Country. 

(Continued from p. 206. ) 
N Mathematics, and Astronomical 
Discovery, if the services and the 
genius of La Hire, of Huygens (al- 
though not anative genius), and of 

Gassendi, are acknowledged by other 

mations beside their own to have 

been great, it may he alleged that 
they found a counterpart in the per- 
sons of Halley, of Ward, and of 

Hooke, the latter of whom, as is well 

koown, was highly instrumental in 

forming the Royal Society, and pro- 
moting its object and its advances by 
his active investigations, 

If we carry our views forwards to 
that era of wit, of genius, and of the 
Muses, the reign of Lewis the Four- 
teenth (although indeed;the advances 
of science were on the whole equally 
conspicuous), literary parallels may 
be found of closer resemblance, and 
partaking more intimately of the 
same characteristics of genius. 

The graces and charms of brilliant 
wit, which are so conspicuous in Mo- 
liere, please also in Congreve, who 
in as high adegree partakes of them; 
sand the simplicity of La Fontaine 
may be said to have been afterwards 
sealiond on this side the water in the 
muse of Gay, of Parnell, or of Prior. 
The tender, the moving, and the pa- 
thetic of Racine, may be said to have 
been rivalled in the tragic effusions of 
Otway, whose “‘ Orphan” and “ Ve- 
nice Preserved” may in many re- 

Garr. Mao, April, 1820. 
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spects be paralleled with the Esther, 
and Athaliah. Pope, whose harmo- 
pious muse and felicity of satire have 
among us become proverbial, cer- 
tainly fouad a powerful archetype in 
the writings and kindred genius of 
Boileau; their works in point of bril- 
liancy, accuracy, and point nearly 
assimilate, and bespeak an affinity 
in the general standard of think- 
ing and capacity in their authors. 
In originality of wit and of think- 
ing, there may be traced no faint 
resemblance between Swift and Fon- 
tenelle. La Bruyere and Shaftes- 
bury also may be said to be equally 
felicitous in delineating with sprightly 
humour the characters or the foibles 
of the age; while the cloquent, oftea 
the sublime effusions of 'a Bossuct, or 
a Massilon, may be found paralleled, 
ifnot in compass and strength, yet 
in elegance and beauty of expression, 
aud a certain ardour of imagination 
which is mutually apparent in their 
authors, in the works of Barrow and 
Atterbury, divines who floumshed at 
the same, or within a short period of 
that time, which witnessed the ta- 
lents of the former. 

If the French Academy in the de- 
partment of history produced a Rol- 
lin, in Engiand there appeared about 
the same period a Hooke. But it 
would perhaps be departing altoge- 
ther from that standard of propriety 
in resemblance which we have endea- 
voured to elicit, to compare, whilst 
extending our views through the 18th 
century, our great historians of later 
times, the Humes, the Robertsons, 
and the Gibbon’s with any contempo- 
rary historians of the French school ; 
unless in the boldness of his views, 
the philosophic temper of his genius, 
and the general dignity and origina- 
lity of his sentiments, the Abbé Ray- 
nal may claim pretensions of equality, 
both in the meed of fame which ia- 
dividually attaches to his memory, 
and the particular contexture of his 
talent. It is likewise obvious that 
the splendid endowments of Voltaire 
(although his genius for History, and 
all the other purposes of literature, 
has been eulogized by his admirers,) 
were wholly incapable of affording 
him this honourable seat of rivalship 
as indeed they are, when maguified in 
the most extcavagaut degree, to com- 
pete, either in extensivencss or accu- 
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racy of learning, brilliancy of inven- 


tion, vigour of conception and of 


thought, or force and sublimity of 
sentiment, with those of our Johnson, 


who was a contemporary in fame; - 


and in the regions of criticism and li- 
terary taste shone as an established 
authority in his respective country 
with equal lustre, and who, in the 
extensive field of ethical disquisition 
and a just knowledge of mankind, 
may be said to have laboured as ar- 
cuously for the prize of a literary 
immortality. 

But here are no two writers emi- 
nent for their genius in their respec- 
tive countries, who present, in many 
particulars, such striking traits of 
resemblance as Addison aud Fenelon, 
who perhaps in their spheres have 
engrossed an equal share of the en- 
comiums of posterity. Of admirable 
invention and fine discriminating 
taste, the former joined the mild vir- 
tues of Christian sentiments with the 
exquisite charms of the most poig- 
nant, agd at the same time the most 
delicate satire, in order to produce 
the fascinating writer. He (as was 
once said of him), has made the 
graces of wit and the tone of ridicule 
subservient to the cause of virtue and 
truth, instruments which are too fre- 
quently and fatally levelled against 
it; and whilst he pleases the imagina- 
tion by his well-delineated pictures of 
life and manners, and his classical 
judgment, he often elevates to a 
nobler sentiment, and inculcates the 
love and practice of religion by a 
lesson raised at once to beanty and 
sublimity. The genius of Fenelon, 
although extremely similar, was pro- 
bably in some of bis intellectual en- 
dowments inferior, ia others different, 
from the Raphael (as he has, with 
considerable pertinence of allusion, 
been called) of English Essayists. As 
amiable and attractive in his general 
views and habits of moral thinking, 
he too shone in the paths of elegant 
literature through the legilimate 
channels of allegory and agreeable 
fiction: but whilst Addison chose the 
busy pursuits of public or social life, 
or the scenes of nature, of Provi- 
dence, and of human condition in all 
their varieties, contingencies, and 
forms, which grow out of contem- 
plation and solitude, working upon 
an observant and pious breast, as the 
vehicles of moral instruction, and 
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often of descriptive beauty—the dis- 
tinguished Prelate whom we have 
here quoted, (caught by the splendour, 
and where applied to the purposes of 
correcting the heart, ameliorating 
and exalting the passions, and occa- 
sionally raising the fine emotions of 
our nature to objects of ennobling 
tendency, the novelty, which the 
incidents of antient fable held out to 
him,) adopted as the basis of deline- 
ation a series of adventures drawn 
from the antient epic, dependant upon 
the Greek mythology, and dressed 
out in all the idle and extravagant 
fictions with which it abounds. — 
With a mind actuated by the purest 
notions of benevolence and of Chris- 
tian piety, he made these apparently 
discordant materials subservient to a 
lesson of elevated and signal virtue, 
alike addressed to our feelings and our 
judgments. While the singular beau- 
ty, propriety, and simplicity of his 
narrative, as unfolded and conducted 
by its judicious author, strikes and 
interests every reader, we realize 
again those scenes and teeming images 
of classic fiction with which our sym- 
pathies have been early wont to be 
associated, our passions excited, and 
our taste recreated. A secret plea- 
sure steals through the mind when 
we perceive that the chimeras of the 
poets, and the traditions of the priests 
which we admire, but which our so- 
ber judgment rejects, are capable of 
being made subservient to high mo- 
rality, exalted piety, and the incul- 
cation of those principles which are 
most amiable and estimable in hu- 
man nature, as fortitude, generosity, 
disinterestedness, courage in a right 
cause, and gratitude; and whilst we 
admire that descriptive beauty, aod 
animated sentiment, which often chal- 
lenges our attention in the course of 
his work, and claims for him distin- 
guished rank as a man of polite 
literature, our acknowledgments are 
equally due for that discernment and 
knowledge of the human heart, which 
kuew how to turn to high utilit 
thingsin themselves incompatible wit 

real knowledge, or with real virtue. 
Between these two eminent and 
well-established writers, therefore, a 
very close and intimate resemblance 
may be deduced; not so much per- 
haps ia the walk which they respec- 
tively chose in literature, nor io the 
mode which they adupted for the a 
ra 
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ral instruction, or for the improve- 
ment of the understanding and the taste 
of their countrymen ; as in the com- 
plexion of their genius, the scope and 
colour of their sentiments, and the 
general piety of their principles. 

While reviewing this work, how- 
ever, the Adventures of Telemachus, 
the mind of the student will sponta- 
neously revert to the circumstances 
upon which its reputation is chiefly 
built. It is, as is well known to the 
classical reader, one of the few works 
of modern times, which takes the 
interesting but highly monstrous and 
absurd fictions of the anlient poets 
as the basis of a moral work, where- 
in imagination, the dictates of sober 
reason, truth, luxuriant description, 
and the animated language of the 
heart, are all blended, for the most 
part perhaps, with admirable judg- 
ment and effect. 

- Imagination then, whilst contem- 
plating the Telemachus of Fenelon, 
is apt to revert in the abstract to that 
pruriency and delight with which the 
generality of minds imbibe fictions of 
ab imposing character, and diversified 
incidents, if they are in unison with 
the human affections and sympathies, 
to the rejection of things which have 
for their object an enlargement of 
the understanding, an inculcation of 
juster notions of men and things, and 
more correct views of human life and 
happiness,—if they contain a mere 
dry abstract only of the question it- 
self, not diversified, illustrated, or re- 
lieved by fine pictures of imagination 
or of art, addressed to our livelier 
sensibilities. We recur with awakeo- 
ed sentiments of interest and of plea- 
sure to the well-wrought and well- 
imagined fictions of the antients, 
which are wont at least to rouse us 
to stimulate curiosity; but we find 
that, neither among the antients or 
the moderns, were these fictions ren- 
dered (as in the present instance), sub- 
servient to the office of widening our 
sphere of thinking, correcting the 
passions, or amending the heart; 
they, in the Grecian and Roman ages 
of literature, can only be considered 
as the offspring of a vagrant and li- 
centious fancy, addressed to the intel- 
lectual taste of their countrymen.— 
Hf the display of ingenuity of thought 
and of fancy, however, alone consti- 
tuted their aims in writing, it must 
be owned that, for the accomplish- 
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ment of their purpose, a field replete 
with characters of super-human, no- 
vel, and mysterious endowments, was 
opened, and partially displayed by 
their venerable prototypes, Homer 
and Hesiod. In the construction of 
their plan and outline, the diposition 
of their fable and machinery, and the 
endowment and proper animation of 
their personages, celestial and ter- 
restrial, the antient poets hada range 
for imagination, an extent of ground 
unkoown to him who writes with ori- 
ginality among the moderns. The 
wonderfully ingenious, but absurd 
system of cosmogony which prevailed 
among our classic ancestors, opened 
to genius a teeming and luxuriant 
field for the full employment of ima- 
gination and the play of fancy. With 
their indefinite privilege of using the 
interference of celestial deities, with 
all the mystic lore which forms an 
essential part of these antient legends, 
they found most powerful assistants, 
at once in the extensive theatre of 
action which it laid open for their 
machinery, and the scope for inven- 
tion which was offered, and which 
would obviously have been incon- 
gruous and improper, if a faithful 
adherence to the nature of things as 
they actually exist, had alone guided 
their pen, and circumscribed their 
aspirations of thought. 

Without these prodigious but beau- 
tiful fictions of preternatural appear- 
ances and influences, which the Pagan 
theology unfolded, the whole system of 
thiseventfuland diversified machinery, 
which is closely amalgamated through 
all the epic and tragic performances 
of antiquity, could never have had 
an existence, and the acts of mortal 
enterprize and valour, which would 
then alone have furvished out their 
fable, would have greatly failed in 
its power over the imagination. The 
opinion, therefore, on the other hand, 
of an elegant and judicious writer, 
that “ the mythological stories of 
antiquity contain characters too gi- 
gantic to interest the feelings, and 
fiction too cold to animate the fancy,” 
may seem to be hastily adopted.— 
** The creatures of the antient poets,” 
says he, ** were a superinduction on 
the popular creed. Their chimeras 
were the divinities of the vulgar. 
They addressed themselves, therefore, 
to imaginations heightened by enthu- 
siasm, to the strongest passions of 

our 
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our nature, to the hopes and fears of 
man.” “ But these fictions,” he con- 
tinues, “have now lost their sup- 
port, the foundation is removed, and 
the superstructure has crumbled iato 
ruins.” (To be continued. ) 
ee 
Account or THE ANTIBNT ScuLP- 
TURES IN THE Royat Museum at 
Paris; wire Remarks By Mr. 
Fosprooxes. No. Ill. 
( Resumed from p. 199.) 
Ww* now proceed to the * Saloon 
of the Roman Emperors.” 
No. XIX. A Baccuic Demi-Gop. 
A bronze Bust. This mythologic 
rsonage of the race of Sileni has a 
ong beard, and a kind of diadem con- 
fines his hair. The pedestal of the 
bust is a sepulchral cippus, below 
which is a fragment of a bas-relief, 
representing a woman seated, pre- 
paring garlands. Near her are placed 
two small figures, which represent 
statues, One, very remarkable, is a 
human skeleton. (Visconti, p. 10.) 
There are two sorts of Sileni (says 
Winckelman, Art. iv. 2); one, where 
he is seriously represented as the Tu- 
tor of Bacchus, under the form of a 
Philosopher with a long beard; the 
other, where he is drunk, mounted 
upon an ass. The former marbles 
are distinguished from the latter by 
not having a physiognomical cha- 
racter inclined to laughter: and they 
have a fine person io all the maturity 
of age. Of course, this bust belongs 
to the first kind. The human skeleton 
is juatly supposed by Visconti to allude 
to the custom of throwing a skeleton 
on the table, during a festival, in order 
to recommend present enjoyment 
from the brevity of life. Yn Gori 
({nscr. Etrus. Tom. iii. p. 6) is a sar- 
dony x, upon which is engraved a skull 
and a tripod holding viands, with this 
inscription in Greek, “* Drink and 
eat, and crown yourself with flowers! 
ft is thus that we shall very soon be.” 
This inscription explaiws the monu- 
ment under discussion: and the gar- 
lands here allude tothe Apule Ferales. 
The festoons so commouly sculptured 
on tombs are supposed to refer to the 
eustom of adorning such muouments 
with flowers. (Gell’s Pompeiana, 122, 
from Cuper.) The body was covered 
with flowers when conveyed to the 
funeral pile, and the tombs were 
dressed with them. They were re- 
newed at the anniversary of the de- 
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ceased, who sometimes bequeathed a 
sum for the purchase of flowers, and 
mentioned it in hisepitaph. At Ra- 
venna, upon a sepulchral marble, is 
this inscription, “* Ut . quotannis . 
rosas . ad. Monumentum . ejus . de- 
Serant . et. ibi .epulentur . duntazxat . 
in.v.id.Julias.” Almost the ouly 
monument of skeletons is one in Gori 
(Mus. Florent. Tom. i. pl. 91. n. 3), 
which is dancing before a peasant 
seated ; and others in Stosch (Gems, 
314, 317, Tom. 5, p. 108), where Pro- 
metheus is forming a man. But the 
Death’s head of the later Hermit is uo 
more than a copy of the annexation 
of it to the figure of a contemplative 
Philosopher, as appears from the 
painting of Styx in Bartoli and Mont- 
faucon. 

XX. Marcus Avretivs, A statue, 
in a military habit. Busts, &c. of this 
Emperor are common. 

XXI. A Barsparian Prisonper. 
A statue. The ancients (says Visconti, 
p- 10) bad the custom of relieving, by 
the richness of the material, the sta- 
tues they placed on the monuments of 
Triumphers. This statue has only the 
head and the hands of statuary marble. 
The rest is composed of care oriental 
breccia. The reason why the ancients 
enslaved prisoners of war, was to in- 
duce the troops to abstain from car- 
nage, on account of the profit derived 
fro: the labour of slaves, by means 
of whom they carried vn considerable 
manufactories. As to prisouers of 
rank, their hair was cut off to serve 
as ornaments for the triumph. Thus 
Ovid, “ Nunc tibi captivos mittet 
Germanica crines.” But if death pre- 
vented the prisoner from personally 
attending the triumph, an image of 
him was carried, as that of Cleopatra 
was in the procession of Augustus. 
(See Plutarch.) The statue under dis. 
cussion was perhaps made for a similar 
purpose. 

XXII. Craupius Dausvs. A bronze 
bust. This is Nero Claudius Drusue, 
son of Livia, &c. Visconti says (p. 11) 
that this bust, as well as that of No. 
25, is known to be his by the coins. 
If so, they are rare; for no mention of 
them is made io the best known col- 
lection of Roman portraits, the Re- 
cueilof Mengez. 

XXILI. Vesrassan. A bronze bust. 
There is a marble bust at the Ca- 
pitol: but iis figures are rare. 

XXIV. Trvs. A statue. The 

Emperor 
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Emperor is completely armed. The 
ocree are remarkable. He seems to 
be represented in the act of ha- 
ranguing his troops. The adlocutio. 
(Visconti, p. 11.) Portraits of this 
excellent Prince are rare. There are 
or were two marble busts at the 
Capitol and Florentine Museum; an- 
other and a colossal head at the Villa 
Albani. The Pio-clementine Museum 
had another head. See also No. 
XXXIV. The Florentine Museum 
contains a portrait of him upon a gem 
(Gem. i. pl. vi. no. 7), probably the 
work of Evodus, so celebrated at that 
time asaseal-engraver, who sculptured 
the beautiful Julia, daughter of this 
Emperor, now at Paris. 

XXV. Cuaupiuvs Drusus. See 
No. XXII. 

XXVI. Nero, in the character of 
a Conqueror, at the Grecian Games; 
astatue. This figure, almost naked, 
according to the heroic costume, is 
very remarkable, because it offers us 
the known features of Nero, although 
flattered by the artist. His hair is 
confined by a bandeau, properly called 
a diadem, which formerly ornamented 
the heads of Kings, and was at the 
same time the distinctive sign of the 
Conquerors in the sacred games of 
Greece. (Visconti, p. 12). Of this in- 
sane Emperor the portraits are very 
rare. Of the head at the Capitol 
called his, only one single eye is ori- 
ginal, and, as Winckelman says, it is 
not easy to form an opinion of the 
state of the Arts in his day, from the 
paucity and inconsiderable character 
of specimens ascribed to his ra; it is 
dubious whether the head and statues 
at the Pio-Clementine Museum, the 
Ruspoli Palace, the Villa Borghesé, 
&c. are justly appropriated. 

XXVIII. Trasan. A statue. The 
Emperor wears a cuirass, beautifally 
ornamented with chased work. The 
bust of Isis is placed ou the breast, 
instead of Medusa’s head. A long 
drapery falls from the left arm and 
covers the haunches. This figure is 
engraved in the Monumento Gabini, 
No. 19. The ancient head is restored. 
(Visconti, p. 13.) Of his busts see 
before No. X. Though we meet with 
another statue of this Emperor, No. 
XXXIII. in a cuirass, yet there was 
one different from the Pio-clementine 
Museum, where he is seated, in the 
co-tume of a philosopher. 


XXVIII. Cuaupivs. A_ bronze 
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bust. His portraits are not rare. 
The Capitol and the Florentine Ma- 
seum have each a marble bust. The 
Pio-clementine Museum has a colos- 
sal head, found at Otricoli. The very 
fine bust, engraved by Montfaucon, 
and placed upon a richly-sculptured 
base, is at Madrid in the tiro 
Palace. 

XXIX. Caniauza. A statue, 
clothed im a cuirass, found at Gabii 
(See Monumens de Gabies, No. 38). 
Thus Visconti, p. 13. His busts are 
very rare: only two are known at 
Rome, that of black basalt at the 
Capitol, the other of white marble at 
the Villa Albani, where he is repre- 
sented as Pontiff with the toga over 
his head. A bronze bust was found 
at Herculaneum (Jom. v. 195), and 
the Pio-clementine Museum has a 
statue found at Otricoli, where he is 
naked, in heroic fashivo. But his 
finest portrait is on a gem, bought at 
Rome in 1766 by the Hanoverian 
General Walmoden. Winkelman puts 
this cameo in the rank of the most 
perfect specimens. 

XXX. Two Ruyrons, or driuking 
horns. They terminate at the bottom 
in bulls’ heads, and, widening upwards, 
are ornamented with leaves and 
branches of ivy. Perfectly void with- 
in, they were destined for the use of a 
fountain. An antique cistern placed 
between them, as if to receive the 
water running from the Rhytons, is 
ornamented with flutings and lions’ 
heads. (Visconti, p. 14). Of the wa- 
rious Rhytia of Terra Cotta brought 
by Denon from Magoa Grecia, not one 
is pierced at the point. The two of 
marble atthe Villa Borghesé termi- 
vate in ox’s heads. They were used 
by the Greeks in the ninth century. — 
Some of them at the largest opening 
are 19 or 20 inches. This appropri- 
ation of them to a fountain is equi- 
vocal, 

XXX{. Spain. Bas relief. It is 
a colossal head, crowned with grapes 
and olive branches, indicative of wine 
and oil. (Visconti, p. 14). Spain, upon 
coins, is in.a military habit, with a 
small buckler and two javelins. Some- 
times she holds wheat-cars, symbolic 
of fertility. 

XXXII. Lance Bas Reiser, re- 
presenting a religious ceremony, cele- 
brated before the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, of which the three gates 
indicate the tiree oles €onsecrated to 

three 
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three. associated deities, Jupiter, Mi- 
nerva, and Juno. The top of this 
trumeau is oraamented with many 
pieces of sculpture; among them is 
the fragment of a frieze which repre- 
sents two griffins, with a vase, &c. be- 
tween them. (Visconti, p.4). The 
griffin was in fact an ancient Egyptian 
hierogyph, meaning Osiris, and, being 
composed of the uuion of the eagle 
and the lion, perhaps was intended to 
represent the powerful actioa of the 
sun, when in the constellation of Leo. 
It was not only, however, the symbol 
of Apollo Sol, but was sometimes 
consecrated to Jupiter, and even Ne- 
mesis. Herodotus, Elian, Solinus, &c. 
really believed that there was such an 
animal. 

XXXIII. Trasan. A statue. The 
evirass is of excellent workmanship ; 
and the mask of a Triten, instead of 
Medusa’s head, may allude to the 
Roman Fleets, which appeared under 
Trajan in the Indian Seas, and the 
Trophy refers to the Dacian War. 
Visconti, p. 15. engr. Monum. Gabini, 
No. Ill. 

XXXIV. Titus, a bronze bust. See 
No. XXIV. 

These are all the Sculptures in the 
* Salle des Empereurs Romains.” 

— 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
Srom Vatrerivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Cargy, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 

Mr. Unban, West-square, April 15. 
Y present continuation [| shall 
confine to the celebrated Cato, 
sometimes aukwardly mis- named 
“Cato of Utica,” or, still worse, 
‘Cato the Utican; the adjective 
** Uticensis” meaning nothing more 
(in conjunction with his name) than, 
** connected (in whatever manner) 
with Utica,” or, as we might say in 
English, “of Utica celebrity.” Thus 
Cicero (in Verr. act. ii. 5, 36) has 
“ Uticense exemnlum,” i.e. “ which 
occurred at Utica,” (viz. the burning 
of a Roman governor alive ia his 

own house.) 

Here 1 am tempted to add a re- 
mark on Latin gentile adjectives, 
which, to some of your readers, may 
perhaps be not unacceptable. To 
Spain (for example) belong Hispa- 
nus, Hispanicus, and Hispaniensis, 
all different: viz. Hispanus, a native 
Spaniard, of unmixed Spanish blood: 
Hispanicus, of or belunging to Spain 
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or the Spaniards, or of the Spanish 
fashion, as gladius Hispanicus, a 
Spanish sword, or a sword of the 
Spanish fashion: Hispaniensis, con- 
nected, in some way, with Spain, 
as Exercitus Hispaniensis, the Ro- 
man army in Spain; Mercatores His- 
panienses, Roman merchants resid- 
ing or trading in Spain. Children, 
also, born in Spain, of Roman pa- 
rents, were Hispanienses: whence 
Martial (lib. 12, pref.) jocularly ap- 
plies the term to a book written in 
Spain, ** Neon Hispaniensem, sed His- 
panum ;” as we might describe a na- 
tive of the Western world, ** not 
even a Creole, but a pure Barbarian, 

of unmixed Indian blood.” 
lam aware, that the Roman writ- 
ers did not always observe such dis- 
tinctions: but it may be well to no- 
tice their propriety in particular in- 
stances.—And now I proceed to Cato. 
When he was yet a child, and living 
with his uncle Drusus, a deputation 
of the Latines came to Rome, in 
hopes of obtaining, for their country- 
men, the freedom of the City, through 
the agency of Drusus, then tribune of 
the commons: and Poppedius, the 
chief of thedeputation, was lodged and 
entertained iu Drusus’s house.—A vail- 
ing himself of that intimacy, Poppe- 
dius requested young Cato to use his 
influence with his uocle in favor of 
the Latines: but the child steadily 
refused to comply, though repeatedly 
urged. At length Poppedius took 
him to the upper part of the house, 
and threatened to throw him down 
headlong, unless he would promise 
hiscompliance. But the threat proved 
ineffectual ; and Cato still inflexibly 
persevered in his refusal.— Zip. 3, l, 2. 
Some years after this, but before 
he had attained the age of seventeen, 
he was conducted by his pedagogue 
(or guardian attendant) to pay his 
respects to the Dictator Sylla, then 
uncontrolled master of Rome, and 
lavishly indalging his vindictive cru- 
elty in the indiscriminate proscrip- 
tion of all who had opposed bim. On 
entering the dictator’s house, young 
Cato was shocked to see the bloody 
heads of the murdered citizens brought 
into the hall by the wretches who 
came to claim the promised rewards 
for the perpetration of the murders : 
and, turning to his conductor, he ask- 
ed, why there was not some person 
to be found, who would rid the world 
0 
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of so cruel atyrant. Receiving for 
answer, that people wanted not the 
will, but the power, as 5 person 
was too well protected by a strong 
guard,—he requested that he himself 
might be furnished with a weapon, to 
destroy the tyrant; adding, that he 
could easily accomplish the deed, as 
he was accustomed, in his visits, to 
sit by his side: which declaration so 
scriously alarmed the pedagogue, 
that he never afterwards ventured 
to conduct the youth on a visit to 
Sylla, without previously searching 
him, to discover whether he had on 
his person any concealed weapou.— 
Lib. 3,1, 2. 

Of the respect which his fellow 
citizens entertained for him in the 
more advanced period of his life, a 
‘ remarkable instance occurred on oc- 
casion of the Floral games, in which 
it was customary for the female dan- 
cers to exhibit themselves in a state 
of perfect nudity. —Cato happening 
to go to the theatre when those 
games were to be celebrated, the as- 
sembled spectators were ashamed to 
call for the naked exhibition in his 
presence. The sage, however, soon 
relieved them from their embarrass- 
ment; for, on being apprised of their 
delicacy by a friend who sat ‘near 
him, he immediately quitted the the- 
atre, that the people might not, on 
his account, be deprived of their cus- 
tomary entertainment.— Lib. 2, 10, 8. 

A more flattering mark of respect 
was that paid to him, on another oc- 
casion, by the Senate.—In a certain 
debate in that assembly, Cato was 
making a very long speech, merely 
for the purpose of protracting the 
business, and preventing the adoption 
of a measure which he disapproved. 
His intention being evident, Julius 
Cesar (then Consul, and frie#dly to 
the measure in question) determined 
to put an end to his obnoxious ha- 
rangue; and, with that view, arbi- 
trarily ordered an officer to take him 
into custody, and conduct him to 
prison. But no sooner was the or- 
der issued, than the entire assembly 
at once rose from their seats, to ac- 
company him, and partake of his im- 
prisonment: and Caesar was thus in- 
duced, by a sense of shame, to re- 
voke his imperious mandate. — Lid. 
2. 10, 7. 

The reader, who has seen Addison's 
celebrated tragedy of Cato, needs not 
to be informed, that, rather than he 
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would himself submit to Cesar, or, 
by a fruitless resistance, subject the 
iohabitants and garrison of Utica to 
the resentment of the victor, he, with 
Stoic apathy, turned his sword against 
his own bosom.—Let me add, from 
Valerius, that, when Caesar was in- 
formed of his death, he exclaimed, 
that he “ envied Cato’s glory, and 
that Cato had envied his” (or, rather, 
grudged him the opportunity of gain- 
ing new glory by pardoning such an 
adversary). It is indeed certain, that 
Cesar would gladly have spared Ca- 
to’s life: and Valerius observes, that 
he did not confiscate the property of 
his fallen enemy, but left his childrea 
in quiet possession of it. — Lid. 5, 1, 
10. (To be continued. ) 
— 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 
April 4. 

HE sentiments of a Letter, signed 

*A Practical Politician,” p. 209, 
I regret to say, appear uncharitable 
to mankind, and levelled directly 
against the promotion of knowledge 
amongst the lower order of the pevo- 
ple, which in all ages, and in all ci- 
vilized countries, has been looked up 
to as the certain omen of a free and 
happy Constitution. J assure the 
Writer of the article, that, however 
1 shall essentially differ with him on 
the subject he has thought proper 
to bring under public discussion, 
I am actuated by no principle—no 
party—no motive—but the only one 
which ought to actuate every honest 
heart; that is, charity and love to 
mankind. And since he has politely 
condescended to state that his mind 
is not quite made up on the subject, 
and that he will receive instruction 
from others, I shall first presume to 
remark, that had the education of the 
lower class of the community no ob- 
ject to be accomplished—no advan- 
tage to be gained beyond the mere 
reading of newspapers, blasphemous 
and seditious publications; then, I as- 
sure him, no man in the world, sooner 
than myself would depreciate the 
system of universal education, as tend- 
ing to produce a great National evil. 
But surely it ought never to be in- 
sisted upon, that education, in any 
department of life, is the necessary 
instigator of sedition; much less 
ought it to beconsidered as conducive, 
in its nature, of blasphemy to God. 
We know that all classes of the com- 
munity have always had, and oo 
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will have, their political and religious 
principles and opinions. It is their 
right; and1 cannot discover any law 
of equity which ought to go to de- 
prive the meanest class of that com- 
munity from forming and upholding 
theirs. 1 speak from conviction, and 
some knowledge of mankind, when I 
assert, that a happy and a peaceable 
state of Society can never be obtained 
by the mere suspension of Education. 
Setting aside the hardship of indivi- 
dual privation, which must inevitably 
be felt by the policy of such a sys- 
tem, it cannot, I think, be doubted, 
that Folly and Vice are the natural 
offspring of Ignorance; and however 
“dangerous a little learning may 
be” to sume, general education ought 
never, in candour, to be charged with 
having such a tendency. 

I have always considered that a Na- 
tional or universal education was of 
the utmost advantage to the State, 
as well as conducive to the happiness 
and comfort of mankind in general ; 
for it is plain that men become bet- 
ter members of society as their minds 
become more enlightened to know 
the advantage of it:—What gives 
the European a decided pre-eminence 
over the savage Negro, but his edu- 
cation, and the resulting acquire- 
ments, which have taught him to re- 
spect his Maker, his Monarch, and 
the Constitution of his Country? On 
the contrary, we find the more un- 
cultivated the mind, the more vicious 
in its operations; and the nearer a 
Nation approaches to complete civi- 
lization, we perceive invariably a 
better state of society and obedience 
amongst men. As a proof of this, 
we need only, perhaps, draw an in- 
ference as respects our own, and cun- 
trast our present state of society, as 
an educated and polished Nation, 
with the barbarism and vice which 
are found to abound io uncivilized 
nations, where education is unknown. 

Admitting that the want of Edu- 
cation would prevent, in some de- 
gree, the reading of such danger- 
ous publications as those issued by 
Cobbett, Woolcr, Paine, &c. ; can it 
be maintained that the, lower classes 
would then feel no discontent? Can 
it be maintained too that, because 
Education has made Infidels and 
Deists, such as Hobbes, Spinoza, Vol- 
tlaire, Gibbon, &c. the wisest policy 
of a nation would be to suppress 
learning altogether? As regards the 
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first consideration [ am iaclined to 
think (admitting Seditious publica- 
tions to have their desired effect on 
some minds) people in general, and 
those more particularly so who are 
uneducated, form their opinions of 
things in a natural way from the pri- 
vations which they feel; and I am 
further of opinion that, thus judg- 
ing trom the feelings, their conclu- 
sions and opinions, however erro- 
neous, would be found to be pre- 
cisely, or nearly, the same as in a 
state of the grossest ignorance. As 
regards the second consideration, if 
it is admitted that Learning has been 
productive of general mischief in 
some few instances; must it not be 
admitted on the other hand that 
Education, teaching Religion and Mo- 
rality, has had a very ditferent effect 
on a larger majority of the people, 
by making them good Christians — 
good Subjects—and good Members 
of Society ? ; 
The Writer suggests a question, 
“ whether universal Education would 
not render the press of England of 
necessity dependent upon Govern- 
ment, and in its consequence restrict 
its freedom ?”—My answer is, J sin- 
cerely believe not; fur 1 see no rea- 
son why it should, unless indeed it is 
proved that ignorance is essential to 
the happiness and prosperity of the 
British Constitution, and that Sedi- 
tion, Blasphemy, and Immorality, 
emanate solely from a National Edu- 
cation. I hope, however, I have ad- 
duced some reason to think other- 
wise, aud in conclusion | can assure 
the Writer, who signs himself “A 
Practical Politician,” that whilst I 
lament as much as any man the ex- 
istence of such characters as I have 
alluded to whilst —I am as con- 
scious Xs the firmest supporter of our 
Church and Constitution of their 
tendency to corrupt the hearts and 
mislead the understandings of such 
as have the misfortune to read and 
believe in their publications—whilst 
I readily admit that Society has suf- 
fered wuch from the poison of their 
baneful doctrines—yet J never in my 
conscience can believe that a National 
and Universal Education ought in jus- 
tice to be attributed as the productive 
cause of the evil. G.H. Gincurisr. 


*,* We have since received several 
other Letters in answer to ‘* A Practical 
Politician,” which waut of room compels 


us toomit. Eprr. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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68. A Cursory Disquisition on the Conven- 
tual Church of Tewkesbury, and its An- 
tiguities ; with incidental Remarks on the 
Beclesiastical Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, 8vo pp. 119. Longman & Co. 

good History of the town of 
Tewkesbury was published by 

Mr. Dyde in 1790, and a second edi- 

tion of it, improved, in 1800, (see our 

vol. LXI. p. 53; LXX. p. 871.) But 

the present volume is by nv means 

superseded by its predecessor. 
Thelabours of the Rev. Mr. Knight, 

(we regret to say the date *) Vicar of 

Tewkesbury, are confined to the 

deseription of the fine old Church of 

Tewkesbury, a fabrick which com- 

bines the different styles of architec- 

ture of many centuries. This de- 
scription is so scientific, and at the 
same time so intelligible, that the 

Reader who is but little acquainted 

with the difference between the Saxon, 

the Norman, and the Pointed (com- 
monly called the Gothic) styles of 
architecture, will receive abundant in- 
formation and amusement; the Church 
of Tewkebury, in its present state, 
having many striking instances of 
each of these various styles of build- 


ing. 

Speaking of the “ rich display of la- 
borious nicety with which Churches 
and Cathedrals were finished, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century,” 
Mr. Knight says, 

“The tower of Gloucester is of this 
description: Somersetshire abounds with 
them, in consequence of the favour shewn 
to that county by Henry VII. who built 
their Churches,—in the florid style, as it 
is called,—to reward their steady ad- 
herence to the Lancastrian cause.” 


Mr. Knight adds, in a note, 


« Mr. Milner having endeavoured, with 
considerable success, to apply the prin- 
ciples of the * sublime and beautiful’ to 
those sacred fabrics which are ‘the un- 
doubted master-pieces and glory of the 
pointed order,’ very pertinently observes, 


* I grant there is a greater profusion of 
Ornament, and generally more exquisi'e 
workmanship. for instance, in the chapels 
of King’s College, of Windsor, and Henry 
the Seventh, than in the cathedrals of 
York and Winchester; but | main:ain 
that what was gained to our ecclesiastical 
stractures, after the middle of the fifteenth 
century, in beauty, was lost in sublimily, 
which latter quality, [I have intimated, 
forms their proper character.” 


We take the following passage, as 
descriptive of what is of a perishable 
nalure: 

** The windows, enlarged in their scope 
beyond the dimensions of preceding times, 
and carried up into the vaulting, abound 
with different devices, executed in stone 
work, aod resting upon the mailions, from 
the simple trefoil to the full-orbed catha- 
rine-wheel; but doubtless their principal 
purpose was to contain the painted glass, 
in which the figures and achievements of 
many of the patrons and benefactors of 
the abbey, enshrined under double cano- 
pies, and armed cap.a pie, are still pre- 
served: that on the North side, next the 
tower, shews us Fiz-Hamon, the founder, 

Robert, his son-in law, first Earl 
of Gloucester—one of the De Clares—and 
Hugh Despenser—ali distinguished bytheir 
armorial bearings: on the opposite side, 
and in the same number of compartments, 
we may recognize, by similar insignia, 
the three other Earls of the line of De 
Clare, who inhabited Holme castle; aad 
the Lord William Le Zouch, who, having 
married the sister and co-heiress of the 
last De Clare (relict of Hough Despenser, 
sacrificed to the vengeance of the Barons 
in the reigo of Edward the Second) be- 
came the pation of the Abbey, and was 
buried, with his wife’s relations, in the 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin: in the 
other windows, on each side and at the 
end of the choir, are seen Daniel and Je- 
remiah, Solomon and Joel; leaving a 
considerable space to the occupation of 
more apocryphal personages, male and 
female, whose history is only to be found 
in the legends and martyrologies of the 
Church of Rome: many different escut- 
cheons ¢, in a wretched state of preser- 





* See our Magazine for October last, vol. LXXXIX. ii. p. 377. 

+t ‘ Besides those of the founder and principal benefactors, and those of the Abbey, 
Gules, a cross ragule Or,—we have, in different parts of these windows, the arms of 
Joan of Arc (married to the second Gilbert De Clare) —of Mortimer,—D'Amorie, aud 
Le Zouch—to which may be added, as belonging to persons unknown, Arg five bars 
Asure—Or, a lion Sable, crowned :—others might be discovered by skilful persons, ac- 


Gent. Mac. April, 1820. 
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vation, from the ravages of time, and the 
patchwork of modern glaziers, are still 
visible in these windows; they belonged 
to persons of rank, some of them known, 
and some of them unknown; whose bodies 
the monks procured to be buried in their 
Church; not without liberal payment, we 
may imagine, for a deliverance from pur- 
gatory, and a passport to a better world.” 

“* Thus the dead, no less than the liv- 
ing, were made to contribute to the re- 
plenishment of the coffers of the Abbey ; 
candour, however, obliges us to acknow- 
ledge, whatever objection may be made 
to the means of their acquiring it, or to 
its consistencies with their monastic vow *, 
that they made a liberal use of their 
opulence, as well by their eleemosynary 
bounty and hospitality, as by the em- 
ployment which they gave to a numerous 
class of artificers and labourers in the 
prosecution of those sumptuous under- 
takings which almost constantly engaged 
them: the wealth that flowed in upon 
them did not stagnate, but poured over 
the neighbourhood in copious and re- 
freshing streams.” 

(To be continued.) 


69. Mr. Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 

Continued from p. 139. 

The following extract is interest- 
ing, from the similarity of conduct 
recently manifested by the Blanke- 
teers. 

“ At the time before mentioned, a 
crowd of the natives of Dernhall and Over 
fled to Hugh le Fren, Justice of Ches- 
ter, as he was travelling by Harebache 
Cross in the neighbourhood of the Abbey, 
asserted themselves to be free tenants, 
and vot vassals of the soil, aod laid their 
complaints before him respecting the op- 
pressions of the Abbot. These proceed- 
ings terminated in the imprisonment of 
the ringleaders, by their Lord, until a 
proper submission had been made. The 
spirit of the natives was not, hewever, less- 
ened by the confinement ; and under pre- 
tences of a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Thomas, at Hereford, they set out on an 
expedition to see the King in person; but 
this second attempt terminated likewise in 
imprisonment in the gaol of Nottingham, 
for some excesses which they had com- 
mitted on the way. 

«© A third attempt was more successful ; 
and Adam Hychekyn, Henry Pymeson, 
John Christiao, and Agnes his wife, suc- 
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ceeded in laying their grievances before 
the King in Parliament in London, and 
obtained a command to Henry de Ferrars, 
Justice of Chester, to enquire into the 
nature of their grievances and see justice 
done to them. The Abbot’s Charters were 
produced, and his claims substantiated, 
and he received directions to inflict such 
chastisement on his natives as might pre- 
vent any further trouble being given to 
the King in the business. 

“ The Justice of Chester had now be- 
come an object of their hatred, and the 
rustics succeeded in again laying an in- 
formation before their Sovereign at Wind- 
sor, that the Justice was corrupted by a 
hundred pounds, which the Abbot had 
raised by defrauding them, and a new 
precept was issued to Piince Edward, 
Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, to 
render his assistance in any possible way, 
to men labouring under such seemingly 
unjust oppression. Under this strong 
protestation, thirty of the natives attend- 
ed Chester, and prevailed on lawyers to 
prefer their claims against the Abbot, who 
likewise attended in person. Their suc- 
cess was the same as usual, and on losing 
their cause they fled with their families 
and goods, and threw themselves on the 
protection of Queen Philippa, as the te- 
nants of her son the Duke of Cornwall. 
This application had the desired effect. 
The Queen entered into their cause as a 
personal insult to her son, and addressed 
a letter to the Abbot, conceived in terms 
which compelled him to take an imme- 
diate opportunity of making his peace at 
the royal court, by the exhibition of the 
charters of his foundation, and the de- 
cisions of the Justices of Chester. 

“The Abbot was returning home through 
Rutlandshire, in the neighbourhood of 
Exton, when he perceived his way blocked 
up by his determined and exasperated 
tenantry, arranged under the command of 
Sir William Venables of Bradwall, who 
had a personal quarrel with the Abbot on 
his brother the baron of Kinderton’s ac- 
count. A skirmish immediately com- 
menced, .4 which the attendant on the 
Abbot’s palfrey, William Fynche, was 
shot dead with an arrow, and the rustics 
maintained the contest with considerable 
success, until the rest of the Abbot’s at- 
tendants, under the direction of William 
Walensis and John Coton, rode up to his 
rescue, and effected it temporarily, but 
not without considerable bloodshed; the 
country however (‘ bestiales illi Rutlan- 





quainted with the subject, and given to their right owners: but it cannot be suffi- 
ciently regretted that those, who have lately been employed to mend these windows, 
would bave been allowed, in several instances, to make a blazoning of their own, 
out of the scattered bits of painted glass, which must put all heraldry at defiance. A 
stone was lately found on the outside of the Eastern end of the Church, on which 
were sculptured the arms of the De Warrens, Earl of Surrey. 


* The monastic vow comprehended poverty, charity, and obedience. 
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diz homines’) was up in arms, and the 
Abbot was dragged, * ignominiose satis,’ 
before the King who was then at Stamford. 

“* The decision against the natives was 
here confirmed for the last time, and 
John Waryng, John Parker, Henry Pymn, 
Jack Blackden, Richard Biackden, Ri- 
chard Bate, John Christian, junr. Wil- 
liam Bate, John Christian of Ovre, Agnes 
his wife, Randle de Lutelovre, and Wil- 
liam de Lutlovre, were indicted for the 
murder of William Fyaoche, before Geof- 
frey de Scrope, but were liberated with a 
forfeiture of all their goods to the Abbot, 
The matter was here brought to its termi- 
nation ; the greater part submitied, aud 
the rest were taken by Henry Done, fo- 
rester of Delamere, at Hockenhull; all 
of them expiated their insurrection in the 
stocks and Waverham prison, and Henry 
Pymn, the prime mover of the sedition, 
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incurred a forfeiture of all his lands in 
Dernhall, and was sentenced to offer up 
a wax taper for the remainder of bis life, 
in the church of Vale Royal, during the 
celebration of mass on the festival of the 
Assumption.” Pt.i. p. 71. 

From among many instances of pa- 
tient assiduity which might be ad- 
duced from these volumes, we tran- 
scribe the following detection of error 
ia the Domesday-book. 

“A third share, not noticed by Sir Pe- 
ter Leycester, was retained by the Earl 
himself, the description of which is much 
more important than that of the other 
shares, aud is here given below, in the 
form in which it is noticed in Domesday, 
with the account of Frodsham, which pre- 
cedes it in the survey, and to which it will 
be necessary to refer. 


**# In Roerav. 


* * * 


* * * 


‘Ipse Com’ ten’ Froresuam. Edum’ tenuit. [bi i hid@ g’ld’. 
H T’va e’ 1x. car’. Ind’nio sunt 1, et an’ seru’ et viri villi, et 111 bord’. 


In BOCELAYV H. D. 


Ipse Com’ ten’ AtreTune. Godrictenait; ibitvirg’ Ure geld’. [cu’ tear’. 


T’ra e’ dimid’ car’. Wasta fuit et est. 

¢ Ibi p’br. et wecl’a h’ot 1 virg’ tre et molin’. [bi hiemale et 11 pis- 
caria et dimid’ et m1 ac’ p’ti, et silua 1 leaua |’g’ et dimid’ leuua 
Jat’ et ibi 1 haiz, et in wich dimid’ salina seruieos aule 

terci’ denari? de placitis isti? hund’ p’tineb’. T. R. E. buic wm. 

T’c val’b’ vit lib’, modo 1111 lib’, Wast’ fait. 

Ipse Com’ ten’ Atprepetet, &c.’ 


“© Presuming the whole of this descrip- 
tion to refer to this inconsiderable share 
of Alretune, held by Godric, to which it 
has always been referred, and to which 
the present official rules for reading 
Domesday refer it, we find it to have had 
a Church of which no other record exists ; a 
mill used in winter only, where the surface af- 
fords no solution for such various effects of 
the seasons ; ‘wo fisheries and a half, where 
the nearest stream is a trifling brook; a 
wood, disproportionate to the extent of 
the land [5 ¢wo enclosures for taking wild 
deer, where there is no forest in the neigh- 
bourhood; a salt-work in the wich, set 
apart for the hall of the proprietor of 
scarcely a third of an obscure manor; 
and what is still more singular than any 
of the preceding statements, the third 
penny of the hundred pertaining to the 
said manor, in the Saxon period, when in 
the possession of this obscure proprietor. 


** It appeared a probable conjecture, 
that this description was intended for 
the account of Frodsham (which imme- 
diately precedes it in the Survey), and 
that bad been severed from it by some 
error of the Norman transcriber. Every 
thing here would be applicable, and would 
constitute a beautiful picture of the state 
of that place at the Conquest. It has 
been already remarked, that but for ‘ the 
omission of the Church in the Domesday 
Survey,’ the style of portions of its ar- 
chitecture might be referred to the Saxon 
period §. The molinum hiemale would be 
supplied by a mountain torrent descending 
from Overton Hill; the fisheries would be 
in the broad estuaries of the Weever and 
the Mersey ; the woud would be part of 
the line of natural forests then stretching 
along this district ||; the deer-toil would 
be on the verge of the Chace of Mara, re- 
cently formed by the Ear! q ; the salt-work 





* “ Greater Domesda y-book, p. 263, b, col. 1.” 


+ “ Ibid. commencement of col. 2.” 


t “ See Ellis’s Introduy,ion to Domesday (printed by Royal command, in pursuance 
of an Address of the Hause of Commons, 1816), respecting the variation of the 


virgata and leuva of Demesday, p.|. li. 


The disproportion here observable will 


however exist in any of tle calculations of these measures.” 
§ “ See Frodsham, Efusbury Hundred, p. 32. col. 2.” 
i ‘f As appears by ‘ae descriptions of nearly all the towaships situated on the North 


and West side of the Forest Hills.” 


q “ They occur on the ring of townships which stretched round the forests of Mara 
and Mondrem, viz. in Kingsley, Weverham, Moulton, Mensbull, Vernon, Church 


Minshull, &c. 


These haie were a hedged or paled part of the wood, into which 


beasts were driven for the purpose of being taken, and are noticed chiefly (as Mr 


Ellis 
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would be correspondent with the other 
salt-work reserved for Earl Edwin’s other 
manor at Acton *; and the third penny of 
the hundred would be appropriately due 
to a manor held by Earl Edwin before the 
Conquest, and constituting one of the 
free burgs of the earldom after it. 

** On referring to the’ original survey, 
these conjectures (founded on the copy 
printed by parliamentary authority) were 
fully contirmed; and an additional cir- 
comstance was observable, which greatly 
corroborated them. The two lines describ- 
ing Alretune were inserted below the re- 
gular line, at the foot of the column, having 
been apparently omitted by the transcriber 
in the first instance, and afterwards added 
without a consciousness that he was trans- 
Serring to Goderic’s petty estate the pri- 
vileges of the great lordship of Frodsham, 
the description of which became divided by 
this interpolation. 

* An error generally extends itself be- 
yond the first subject of it. After Alre- 
tune, and before the notice of another 
hundred (Dudestane) come descriptions 
of the vills of Alredelie, Done (supposed 
Utkinton), and Edesberie. Mr. Squire, 
in the very accurate copy of Domesday, 
given in Leycester’s Antiquities, states 
the first to be described in Bochelau, and 
the hundred of the two next to be omitted. 
This, however, was his conjecture, and 
was what ought to have been, but was not 
the fact. The general title of Roelau hun- 
dred must be supposed continued, ac- 
cording to the official mode of reading 
Domesday +, and the marginal note of 
Bochelau to relate to Alretune only ; and 
in this case, Aldredelie } will be severed 
from the adjacent towns in Old Bochelau 
Hundred, and transported to the other 
side of the county into Roelau, or Edis- 
bury Hundred. If we invert this, and 
make the marginal notice of Bochelau apply 
to all that follows, until another Hundred 
is mentioned, similar violence must be 
offered in the removal of Utkinton and 
Edesbury from the hundred of Roelau into 
Bochelau. 
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“The errors here pointed out are pre- 
sumed not to be matter of mere curiosity : 
the proof of antient demesne rests with 
Domesday ; it is also appealed to fn the 
courts, (among other things) in Proving the 
contiguity of mills, and in setting up pre- 
Scriptions in non decimando§. The accu- 
racy of the original surveyors is not here 
questioned, but it is presumed to be 
proved that descriptions have been se- 
vered from the parts to which they refer, 
by inattention or the want of local know- 
ledge in the éranscribers of those surveys ; 
and how is this to he rectified. Can a 
judge be supposed to possess local know- 
ledge, or could antiquarian conjecture, 
however accura'e, be produced as legal 
evidence? Could it shake, if necessary, 
the antiquity of a ‘ moliuum hiemale’ at 
Alretune, or transfer it to its proper place 
at Frod-ham? If it could not, it is pre- 
sumed that no more reliance can be placed 
on Domesday than on any other work of 
patient labour and judgment, and that it 
must descend from the rank it holds in 
the Courts of Law, to a subordinate but 
high situation, to be considered the royal 
foundation-stone of English Topography.” 
Part vii. p. 391. 

( To be continued. 


10. Observations on the State of Ireland, 
princi pals ly directed to its Agriculture and 
Population ; in a Series of Letters, writ- 
ten on a Tour through that Country. By 
J.C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. 8v0. 2 vols. 
pp. 822. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


UPWARDS of forty years since, 
the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. A. Young), 
published his celebrated ‘ Tour’ 
through Ireland; in which he did 
not present the most delightful view 
of the state of agriculture and of the 
peasantry, though many pleasing ex- 
ceptions occurred, of enlightened cul- 
tivators, who diffused plenty, happi- 
ness, and a spirit of industry around 








ahive, Cheshire, and Shropshire.” 


Ellis observes, p. xxxvi.) in the Domesday description of Worcestershire, Hereford- 


* “ See Acton, in Nantwich Hundred. The Domesday description of Acton, states 
it to have in Wich, ‘ unam domum quietam ad salem faciendam ;’ and the description 
of Nantwich says, that Earl Edwin bad there ‘ unam salinam propriam que adjace- 


bat suo manerio de Acatone. 


De hac salina per totum annum habebat comes sa- 


Jem sufficientem sue domini.’? Ear! Edwin is noticed as heving other salt-works, ove 
of which was of course the salt-work above alluded to, but it is not recapitulated 


in the account of the wiches by vame.” 


+ “ Information of J. W, Clarke, esq. in whose custody the record is deposited at 


the Chapter-house, Westminster.” 


¢ “Inelson and Warford, now in Macclesfield Hundred, as well as Alderley, were 
surveyed in Domesday under Bochelau, as a portion of Aldredelie here mentioned 


was intended to be. 


The other part of Alderley, held by the Baron of Halton, was 


in the adjoining part of Hameston Hundred.” 


§ “ Ellis’s Introduction, p. cv.” 


‘them. 
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them. In the long interval which 
has elapsed, much important infor- 
mation has at different times been 
communicated to the publick respect- 
ing the Sister-Island: but an account 
of its actual state, by a candid and 
intelligent agriculturist has hitherto 
been adesideratum. This deficiency 
is now supplied by Mr. Curwen, to 
whom (though we differ toto c@lo 
from him in many of his political 
views,) we are happy on the present 
occasion to award our approbation, 
and our thanks for the mass of in- 
teresting statistical information which 
he has here collected. 

Mr. Curwen’s Tour was performed 
in the Autumn of 1813. Having tra- 
versed part of Scotland, he embarked 
at Port-Patrick and landed at Don- 
haghadee, whence he proceeded 
through the principal agricultural 
districts of Ireland. 

As indicated in the title-pages of 
his volumes, Mr. C. directed his at- 
tention chiefly to the state of agri- 
culture, and of the lower classes. The 
result of his investigations is by no 
means agreeable; poverty aod wretch- 
edness, filth and ignorance, are the 
general characteristics of the Irish 
colliers or cabin-holders; for which 
our Author assigns the following 
causes, in different parts of his work, 
viz. Inadequate active ewployment 
for the male population; the great 
demand and consequent competition 
for small farms, which necessarily en- 
hance the price of land ; improvident 
and early marriages; the oppressive 
manner in which tithes are collected 
(from which, however, Mr. C. ho- 
nourably acquits the Clergy); the pre- 
valence of illicit distillation ; and the 
great number of absentee land-owners, 
who spend in other countries the rents 
which their tenants can with difficulty 
pay. These statements are substan- 
tiated by numerous heart-rending 
facts, which we will not pain our 
Readers by relating. The remedies he 
suggests, are, the furnishing of suit- 
able occupation for the large mass 
of persons at present unemployed 
(amounting nearly to five-sixths of 


the entire population), by the judi-- 


cious introduction of cotton and 
woollen manufactures, in addition to 
the staple manufacture of Ireland,— 
a better mode of letting lands, a ge- 
neral commutation of tithes, and 


above all, the residence of absentee 


proprietors on their estates. These 
various topics are discussed with much 
temper aod moderation; and many 
pleasing instances are introduced of 
resident land-proprietors, whose ex- 
amples and encouragement of indus- 
try have in a great degree improved 
the condition of their peasantry. We 
extract, with much pleagure, the fol- 
lowing brief account of the Bishop of 
Meath. 

“The attention paid to the comforts 
of the lower orders surrounding the pa- 
lace does great credit to the feelings and 
humanity of his Lordship, Greatly is the 
possessor of wealth to be pitied whose 
pursuits are exclusively directed to the 
search after gratifications of a sensual de- 
scription. To confer and promote the 
happiness of others, is to a benevolent 
mind the most enviable prerogative of 
riches. The warmth which emanates from 
the sun gives an auimation to all created 
beings, in which every eye luxuriates ! 
Gratitude for kindness received conveys 
to the heart of him who bestows a sub- 
stantial self. gratulation which the sensv- 
alist has no power to conceive or means to 
procure !”? 

“ The practice of this house is highly 
becoming the sacred office executed un- 
der its roof. Prayers are read by his 
Lordship moruing and evening so entirely 
without affectation, and with so proper a 
regard to what is fit and right to be done, 
that the service cannot be attended with- 
out inspiring an earnest desire that the 
custom prevailed in every family. The 
time occupied is not of such duration as 
to interfere either with the pleasure or 
business of the heads of the house, or the 
duty of their dependants and servants,” 


This eminent prelate of the Irish 
Church does not confine his attén- 
tion exclusively to the comforts of 
his dependants: his efforts have also 
been directed beneficially to revive 
and promote the interests of the Es- 
tablished Church in his Diocese. 


** The disorders which had so long pre- 


‘vailed in the Established Church had 


been a source of regret to its friends ;— 
the obstacles to a correction of them, 
many and powerful. Notwithstanding the 
odium and unpopularity attending the at- 
tempt, the Bishop of Meath has, in his 
diocese, done much towards a reform, 
Above thirty churches and parsonage 
houses have been built and repaired. The 
strict regularity with which residence has 
been enforced, has obtained his Lordship 
the approbation of every candid indivi- 
dual.” 


In the course of his tour, Mr. Cur- 
wen 
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wen passed through most of the prin- 
cipal towns and cities of Ireland; his 
accounts of Dublin and Cork, as well 
as of his visit to the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, are very interesting, but do not 
admit of abridgment: and they would 
suffer by partial extracts. Generally 
speaking, the state of Agriculture is 
but indifferent, though some grati- 
fying exceptions occur, in the estates 
of the public-spirited resident land- 
proprietors above alluded to. Fil- 
thiness, exorbitant charges, want of 
order and comfort, and execrable 
wines, are stated to be the charac- 
teristics of most of the inns in Ire- 
land. Education is described as be- 
ing at a low ebb; though the people 
were in many places desirous of pro- 
curing instruction for their children. 

Mendicity prevails to an enormous 
extent ; and the beggars are not more 
remarkable for their importunity 
than for the ingenuity with which 
they urge their requests, we had al- 
most said demands, tor charity. While 
Mr. Curwen was at Derry he noticed, 
what he considers as a singular cus- 
tom, but what the writer of this ar- 
ticle has seen in other towns, in the 
South of Ireland. A number of beg- 
gars was permitted to take their sta- 
tions by turns in the vestibule or 
lobby of the principal inn, for a cer- 
tain time. Two or three changes of 
these wretched objects took place 
while Mr. C. stopped. From some 
cause, however, which he could not 
ascertain, he observed but few beg- 
gars at Dublin. 

Many curious facts relative to the 
Natural History of Ireland, and to 
the character and manners of its in- 
habitants, are interspersed through 
these volumes, which we have not 
room to specify. While they con- 
tain much that will gratify the gene- 
ral reader, they present much to en- 
gage the most serious attention of 
the Irish members of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom ; under whose 
consideration the affairs of Ireland 
will probably come, in the eusuing 
Session. 


"1. The Monastery: a Romance. By 
the Author of Waverley. 3 vols, 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 

THE amazing fertility of the pen 
of the Author of Waverley is once 
more brought to our astonishment, 
and-with such quick succession, that 
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the Monastery must have been on the 
stocks of Mr. Ballantyne, at the time 
of the publishing of Ivanhoe. This 
latter production, for which an ua- 
precedented demand has been made, 
and which, at this present time, has 
hardly reached the remote corners 
of the empire, is so full of theatrical 
episode, that both the patentee the- 
atres, as well as some of the minor 
ones, are contending to pick up the 
best tale, and turn it to the best 
advantage. This cagerness of the 
theatrical caterers may answer their 
views, but showsa dearth of historical 
subjects for tragedy, and comic au- 
thors capable to find in our pre- 
sent manners sufficient opportunities 
of handling the whip of satire: 
and from thence the prevailing bad 
taste of encouraging pone but mon- 
rel dramas founded upon old bal- 
ads, or antisocial and barbarous man- 
ners of former centuries. This, how- 
ever, is no disparagement to Ivanhoe 
as a novel or romance; on the con- 
trary, it shows that the author knows 
so well the road to the heart, that, 
if we dare make use of the simile, not 
ualike our most renowned pastry- 
cook near the Royal Exchange, he 
seasons his mince-pies so well, that, 
as they.come out of the oven, they 
are eagerly bought, and greedily de- 
voured. Such has been the destiny 
of nearly thirty volumes, which, ia 
the short space of little more than 
six years, have come from the won- 
derfully-prolific pen of the Author of 
Waverley. 

The Monastery is preceded by an 
introductory letter to a Captain Clut- 
terbuck, which, with the answer, 
forms almost a third part of the first 
volume. From the latter we are in- 
formed, that these most interesting 
and delightful novels are not due to 
the happy combinations of fortuitous 
circumstances : 

** No, Captain, the funds from which 
lhave drawn my power of amusing the 
publick, have been bought otherwise than 
by fortuitous adventure. I have buried 
myself in libraries, to extract from the 
nonsense of antient days, new nonsense 
of my own, I have turned over volumes, 
which, from the pot-hooks 1 was obliged 
to decipher, might have been the caba- 
listic manuscripts of Cornelius Agrippa, 
although I never saw ‘ the door open and 
the devil come in’ *, But all the domes- 





~ # “ See Southey’s Ballad on the young 
man who read in a Conjuror’s Book.” 
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tic inhabitants of the libraries were dis- 

turbed by the vehemence of my studies ;— 

From my research the boldest spider fled, 

And moths, retreating, trembled as I 
read.” 


We most cordially give our assent 
to this declaration, being aware that 
none but one deeply read in the 
early records of former centuries, 
could introduce, amongst the seducing 
images of fiction, such store of learn- 
ing and erudition. 

e do not intend to give a sketch 
of the fable or drama which consti- 
tutes the principal incidents of the Mo- 
nastery: ist, because our Journal 
embraces too many topics to allow us 
room enough to do justice to the 
Author; next, because we conceive, 
that giving the plan of the Work, 
and engrossing it, as some contem- 
porary Journals, to above filty pages 
of close print, is hurting the sale of 
the book, or at least diminishing by 
anticipation the pleasure of the Rea- 
der. We shall, however, as in the 
bill of a new play, name the dramatis 
persone, not in the order in which 
they are presented, but as we con- 
ceive their importance in the novel 
before us. 

The character of the good Abbot 
Boniface is perfectly well contrasted 
with the thin palid-cheeked Eustace, 
Sub-Prior of the convent of St. Mary; 
that of Edward and Halbert Glen- 
dinning, the two sons of Simon Glen- 
dinning, and of Elspeth Drydone their 
mother, are drawn after nature; the 
first, a mild well-disposed boy; and 
Halbert, ahigh-bred youth; “ Gentle 
if you speak him fair, but cross him 
and he was a born devil.” 

The next and not the less amusing 
personage, is one Sir Pierce Shafton, 
who is brought, as a friend of Julian 
Avenel, to spend three or four days 
in the tower of Glendearg, the ha- 
bitation of widow Elspeth, and her 
two sons, Edward and Halbert: the 
interest of the novel begins with this 
coxcomb or dandy, who belongs to 
a set of fashionable English youths, 
at that time called or denominated 
Euphuist. As a specimen of tbe ab- 
surdity of their talking : 

*« Credit me, fairest lady,’ said the 
knight, “that such is the cunning of our 
English courtiers of the hodiernal strain, 
that, as they have irifinitely refined upon 
the plain and rusticial discourse of our 
fathers, which, as I may say, more be- 
seemed the mouths of country roisterers 
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in a May-game than that of courtly gal- 
lants in a galliad, so | hold it ineffiably 
and unutterably improbable, that those 
who may succeed us in that garden of wit 
and courtesy shall alter or amend it, Ve- 
nus delighteth but in the language of 
Mercury ; Bucephalus will stoop to 
none but Alexander; no one can sound 
Apollo’s pipe but Orpheus.” 

* Pretty and quaint, fairest lady,” 
answered thé Euphuist. ‘ Ah that I 
had with me my Anatomy of Wit, that all- 
to-be unparalleled volume—that quintes- 
sence of human wit—that treasury of 
quaint invention—that exquisitely-plea- 
sant-to-read, and inevitably -necessary-to- 
be-remembered manual of all that is 
worthy to be knowa—which indoctrines 
the rude in civility, the dull in intellecta- 
ality; the heavy in jocosity, the blunt in 
gentility, the valgar in nobility, and all 
of them in that unutterable perfection of 
human utterance, that eloquence which no 
other eloquence is sufficient to praise, that 
art which, when we call it by its own name 
of Euphuism, we bestow on it its richest 
panegyric.” 

But we forget that we did not in- 
tend giving any extracts; and it is well 
that we have come to that determi- 
nation, otherwise we might have 
copied uearly half of the second vo- 
lume. 

The subordinate characters are 
Mary Avenel, and her uncle Julian 
Avenel, who had taken a forced pos- 
session of the estates of her father; 
Henry Wardeu, an humble teacher of 
the Holy Word, whose enthusiasm, 
fanaticism, and audacity, were equal 
to those of any of the first martyrs in 
the early ages of Christianity; one 
Christie of the Clint-hill, a bold ruf- 
fian dependent of Julian Avenel ; and 
a Missie Harper, the daughter of Hob 
Miller, as he was called, although his 
name was Harper, who plays the part 
of a page to our favourite Sir Pierce 
Shafton, after having clearly rescued 
him from the dangers which were 
threatening him in the tower of 
Glendearg. : 

The ground-work of this novel is in 
a great measure founded on the su- 
peragency of a mysterious White 
Lady, who is often consulted by Hal- 
bert and his brother, and seems to 
direct all the events, by misleading a‘l 
the actors. Although we did not ap- 
prove of the agency of such ideal 
beings, we were reconciled to it, by 
transporting ourselves to the super- 
stitious times to which the novel al- 
ludes; and we can assure our Readers 
that far from diminishing the —_ 

0 
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of the scenes, it gives to them a kind 
of solemnity, which keeps up our 
attention, and consequently enhances 
our pleasure. As to the style of writ- 
ing, itis throughout a Cm para 
and far above the standard of com- 
mon novel writers, 


72, Letters on the Events which have pass 
ed in France since the Restoration in 1815. 
By Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. pp. 
199. Baldwin and Co. 


THE literary reputation of Miss 
Willams has long been fully estab- 
lished ; and her warm adwiration of 
the Freach Revolution, unappailed 
by the dismal scenes of which she 
was a frequent witness, are well re- 
collected. She is now nearly thirty 
years older, and her former ardour 
is somewhat abated. Still, however, 
she says, 

* The interest I once took in the French 
Revolution is not chilled, and the enthu- 
siasm I once felt for the cause of Liberty 
still warms my bosom. Were it other- 
wise I might perhaps make a tolerable 
defeace, at least for a woman, by revert- 
ing to the past, and recapitulating a small 
part only of all I have seen, and ail I 
have suffered. But where the feelings 
and affections of the mind have been 
powerfully called forth by the attraction 
of some great object, we are not easily 
cured of long cherished predilection. Those 
who believed as firmly as myself in the 
first promises of the Revolution, have 
perhaps sometimes felt, like me, a pang 
of disappointment; but no doubt conti- 
nue, hke me, to love Liberty, ‘ quand 
méme ? to use the famous unfinished 
phrase of an Ultra, applied to the King= 
it may have given some cause of com- 
plaint. 

*« Lam yet to learn, however, what there 
may be in common with the abhorrence of 
military despotism expressed in my last 
letters, and the renunciation of liberal 
principles. The strange prestige for our 
Imperia! Ruler that prevails in England 
often renews an accusation which has jong 
since been brought against our Country 
by Foreigners, that she considers Freedom 
as a home productien, chartered for her 
own use, and resigns with great equani- 
mity the government of the rest of Europe 
to Monarchs—* gui montent a cheval ;' the 
French term for a conqueror.” 


The Letters have certainly great 
merit. They describe with fidelity 
what the Writer of them has seen 
and knowns and her reflections on 
passing events are the result of atlen- 
tive observation. 
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Amongst other subjects of discus- 
sion are the persecution of the Pro- 
testants, and a supplementary Letter 
in their Defence; Chamber of De- 
puties; Law of Elections; Liberty of 
the Press; Concordat; Mandemeat; 
Literature; Science; Bible Society ; 
Missionaries; Education; Recruiting 
Law; Catholic Processions; Aix-la- 
Chapelle; and the Proposition to 
change the Law of Elections. 


13. Chronicon Mirabile ; seu, Excerpta Me- 
morabilia e Registri, Parochialibus Com. 
Pal. Daveim.  Pondere non Numero. 
8vo. pp. 26. Garbuit, Sunderland. 


THIS is a Tract, which (similar to 
** Jacob Bee's Book,” noticed in 1819, 
Part ii, p. 614.) if it had no intrinsic 
merit, is of sufficient rariety to make 
it valuable, only 25 copies having 
been printed. But it possesses other 
attractions. 

The “ Prologue,” from the pen of 
the Editor, Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, wiil 
be found in our Poetry for the pre- 
sent month. 

The extracts from many of the 
Registers are curious, and most of 
them may be useful to Genealogists. 
A few specimens shall be given. 


© From St. Oswald’s, Durham, 

“ March ye 27, 1666. The vicaridge 
of St, Oswalds, Durham, was this day be- 
towed upon mee by the Dean & Chapter 
of the Cathedrall Church of Durham. 
A. D. 1691, I was deprived of it for not 
swearing allegiance to William & Maria, 
as king & Queen of England. Deo 
gloria, Amen. John Cock.” 


« John Slater, one of the bailiffs, from 
St. Nicholas, bur, § July, 1722 

“Mem. Ye River was risen so high 
yt they could not bring the corps up New 
Eivet, but were obliged to carry it ap 
Old Elvet & y* Ratten Row. Ii was y® 
greatest flood yt had been in y® memory 
of man.” 

“7 June, 1725. © All communication 
between Shinclff and y¢ Town was stop- 
ped by a great flood, which yet rose not 
so high (by fear a yard perpendicular) as 
yt of July 8, 1722, commonly called Sla- 
ter’s flood. 

* June 21. Towards night there was 
another flood very near as high as y¢ for- 
mer, but did nat last so long: for yt kept 
to ye heigth near 12 hours; but y® 
brooks did more barm y" in y* former 
flood—The public news give av account 
yt most counties of England have suffered 
as much or more by water y® wee; & yt 
a great part of Europe bave been equall 
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sufferers by Raio aud (wt we felt not so 
much of,) bail and lightning.” 

“1568, Md®™, that a certaine Italian 
brought ito the cittie of Durham, the 
11th day of Juve, in the yeare above sayd, 
a very great strange & monstrous ser- 
pent, in length sixteene feete, in quan- 
titie & dimentions greater than a great 
horse; which was taken & killed by spe- 
ciall pollicie in Ethiopia, within the Tarkes 
dominions. But before it was killed, it 
had devoured (as it is credibly thought), 
more than 1000 p’sons, and destroyed a 
whole countrey.” 

*« From Norton. 

“The Reverend Mr. Thomas Forster, 
A. M. Parochial Curate of Barnard Castle, 
son of the worthy and Reverend Mr. Jo- 
seph Forster, present Vicar of this place, 
bur. 29 May, 1743. Couseliness and 
cheerfulness shone brightly in him: his 
expressions were handsome, facetious, and 
mild: to all easy and just: to his friends 
particularly respectful. In short, he 
wanted no quality or virtue to make him 
a compleat gentleman and good Christian. 
He died universally lamented by all that 
knew him, or had the happiness to be of 
his acquaintance, in the 35th year of his 
age. 

‘« Mrs. Mary Forster, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Joseph Forster, Vicar, bur. 27 April, 
1744. It may be truly said of this gentle- 
woman, that none ever excell’d, & very 
few equall’d her, in the true social virtues 
which adorn human life. She employed 
her whole time in continual acts of piety 
& charity. In her, fhe poor never wauted 
a friend to relieve them in their various 
distresses, nor her neighbours a willing & 
impartial mediator in their differences. 
In short, the whole pleasure of her life 
was doing good, & her death is a general 
loss ” 


We are led to hope for continua- 
tion of this “‘ Chronicon Mirabile.” 


74. Remarks on The General Sea-bathing 
Infirmary at West Brook, near Mar- 
gate; its public utility and local treat- 
ment. ByChristianus. Second Edition. 
8v0. pp.130. Simpkin and Marshall. 
TRULY this is a very singular 

publication, interesting in many re- 

spects, —— compiled from do- 
cumeats chiefly of a controversial 
nature, aod even of an angry com- 
plexion in some particulars.—* De- 

lirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,” i.e. 

in plain English, The Governors of a 

noble Lastitution dispute, and its poor 

— suffer 4 course.—We un- 
i y regret whilst we record the 

melancholy fact. Not inattentive 
Gent. Mao. April, 1820, 
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spectators of the bustling scene, yet 
cautious not to mix in the fray which 
we lament, we consider ourselves 
— to offer some impartial 

oughts on the subject; and we do 
here offer them accordingly, in the 
spirit, and(weshould be happy to add) 
with the power, of conciliation. With 
almost all the known parties engaged 
in the controversy we live in habits 
either of intimate friendship or of 
courteous acquaintance and sincere 
good-will: and, respecting each gen- 
tleman concerned for the purity of 
his separate motives, and for the up- 
rightness of his intentions, we yet 
cannot but own our reluctant con- 
viction that every disputant in his 
turn, and in proportion to bis means, 
seems to have erred from the prac- 
tice of Christian charity. Through- 
out the unnatural coutest, we have 
sought anxiously and in vain, to dis- 
cover, if possible, one direct and 
inanly overture towards peace; we 
have tried to trace in the muddy 
road ove step distinguished for the 
regularity and precision of its on- 
ward course; we have listened to 
many conversations, and have perused 
many papers, with this view to no 
purpose ; aod now we terminate our 
enquiries with a brief Review of the 
book before us, still cherishing hopes 
that men of character and worth will 
ere long mutually forgive their heats, 
and furget their estrangement. 

The Work is pleasingly dedicated, 
thus: 

* To the friend of man, who shews 
forth the praise of God, not only with his 
lip, but in his life ; to James Taddy, esq. 
of Hartsdown, V. P. of the General Sea- 
bathing Infirmary; these Remarxs, in 
testimony of his virtue, are respectfully 
and gratefully dedicated, by Christianus.”” 

A concise Preface informs us, that 

** Throughout the following pages the 
Compiler is not aware of any misrepre- 
sentation on his part :” 
an information which we will not 
allow ourselves to doubl, since we 
perceive the Author to have pre- 
served with scrupulous and laudable 
fidelity every authentic docoment pro- 
duced by both parties, oo matter 
whether such document made for ur 
against his own side of the question. 

We shall state the rise of the de- 
bate.—A Clergymap, whom to name 
and to honour for his discharge of 

parochial 
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parochial duties we consider insepa- 
rable acts of justice, on the 29th of 
August, 1814, commenced an attack 
on the management of Tae Inrir- 
MARY; that attack occasioned a most 
elaborate defence: and the war of 
words ended in the exclusion of the 
interests of that Establishment from 
the public benefit of the Clergyman’s 
pulpit, and every other Church-pulpit 
in the whole island of Thanet, ever 
since. This we deem rather a strong 
measure: and in the pamphlet be- 
fore us it is made the theme of ani- 
mated argument. On Sunday, Ist of 
October, 1815, a disgraceful counter- 
expedient was adopted, and two 
gentlemen were taken into custody: 
the illegality of their detention led 
to a law-suit, &c. &c.—“* Hine ille 
lachryme.” Fresh troubles occurred 
in August,1819. Every circumstance 
is narrated in the present publication 
in warm, but gentlemanly language 
on the part of its Compiler. We 
should have been glad to have dis- 
covered, however, less of party zeal 
and more of charitable forbearance 
in certain glowing passages. 

For Tae Generar Sea-Batuine 
InFinmary itself, and its present 
Directors and Governors we enter- 
tain sentiments of grounded esteem. 
Esto PERPETUA. 


15. A Letter to the Author of a Tract, en- 
titled, “ The Stage,” &c. By James 
Plumtre, B. D. Vicar of Great Grans- 
den, Huntingdonshire, &c. 12mo. pp. 21. 


IN p. 6 of this pamphlet, we find 
the following passage: 


“ The Fathers of the Christian Church, 
by conspiring to suppress the Theatres of 
Greece and Rome, re-barbarized Europe, 
and condemned the victims of their tui- 
tion to a millennium of ignorance, vas- 
sallage and woe.” 


And io p. 7, we are told that the 
Theatre has been a palladium of li- 
berty, wisdom, and civilization. We 
coincide partly with these highly-co- 
loured statements; and we are cer- 
tain that the Drama is a strong sup- 
port of our national good sense, es- 
pecially in checking foppery, frivolity, 
and nonsense, It has, inter alia, in 
Tartuffe and Mother Cole, properly 
exposed canting hypocrisy; and the 
furious desire of the Methodists to 
abolish its delightful, and often very 
instructive powers of entertainment, 
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has produced this pamphlet, in which 
Mr. Plumtre very —s recom- 
mends expurgation only. By what 
authority do the Methodists call upon 
a ree and enlightened Nation to 
adopt their trash, when rational piety 
alone justly exhibits the glory of 
God, and safely interferes in human 
affairs? Does not alate Quarterly 
Review state, that they have propa- 
gated nothing but dirt, idleness, and 
Froaning, as true Religion, among the 

ottentots? Does not this pamphlet 
state their Gothic hostility to taste 
and the fine arts, when (p.8) they 
grumble at a statue of Apollo being 
placed on Drury-lane theatre? When 
our manufacturers are distressed, are 
our public places of ainusement to be 
abolished, which occasion an expen- 
diture probably of more than two 
mnillions, in dress, toys, and jewellery, 
because those who attend them 
must appear in superior apparel. 
Did this brave, this highly-informed, 
this opulent and philosophical Na- 
tion, learn to acquire its glory, its 
wealth, and its science from itinerant 
preachers? and is it thought that we 
can be reduced to barbarism, and be 
priest-ridden like Spain and Portu- 
gal? We speak not in an intolerant 
spirit. We admit the high merit of 
the Moravian missions. We respect 
the learning of numerous excellent 
Dissenters. We esteem the general 
virtue and benevolence of the Quak- 
ers: but we will oppose bare-faced 
folly and mischief, from an assured 
principle, that Christianity is not hos- 
tile to Reason. Furthermore we de- 
precate the conversion of plays into 
sermonizing school-books, where the 
only dramatis persone are govud pa- 
pas and mamas. Sensible adults do 
not need to be treated like children. 
Wit and good ey highly aid the 
intellectual taste, and generate a pre- 
ponderant regard for mind and senti- 
ment. The licence desipiendi in loco, 
is not only a necessary relaxation, 
but much more favourable to cha- 
tity and brotherly love, than the in- 
sulting contracted egotism and dis- 
putatious narrow-minded pertinacity 
of Un-God-like Fanaticism. 


16. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Weston-under-Penyard, on 
Sunday, July 18, 1819, in aid of the 

iety for the Propagation of the Gespe 

in Fore Parts. By Richard Walond, 
M. A. tor of the said Parish ; and 
Treasurer 
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Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford. 8vo. pp. 24. Rivingtons. 


Tl. A Discourse addressed to Unbelievers; 
or an Astronomical View of the Existence 
of the Deity. By the same. 8vo, pp. 23. 
TWO instructive and sound Dis- 

courses, where new matter is ha 

pily praduced on subjects apparently 
trite. Take the following specimens: 
“* Whatever is temporal was made by 
a superior eternal power, that produced 
it according to His will. The Cause 
therefore is an intellectual Being. For, 
supposing a Cause to be entirely the same, 
and not to produce an effect that afterwards 
it produces, without any preceding change, 
it is evident that it operates not by ne- 
cessity of nature, but voluntarily, and 
therefore with understanding ; as a man 
who speaks (if we may so say), that be- 
fore was silent, according to the liberty 
of his own will.” 2d Serm. p. 13. 


Mr. Walond concludes with ex- 
tracts from Professor Vince’s Refu- 
tation of Atheism. The following 
pes must, we think, be deemed 

ighly interesting. 

** The Universe is also found to contain 
phenomena, very unlike to any that we 
have hitherto described. With the best 
glasses, objects have been discovered, un- 
der the appearance of round well defined 
bodies, of a faint light, some of which 
have a luminous point situated in the 
centre; and in respect to their magnitude 
they cannot be less in diameter, than that 
of our own planetary system, including 
the Georgium Sidus. But the most re- 
markable and singular phenomenon is 
under the form of an elliptical ring, of a 
magnitude immense, and beyond the 
power of all calculation. p. 20. 

* When astronomers, with their best 
telescopes, penetrate into the depths of 
the Universe, and arrive at the visible 
boundary of the creation, when appa- 
rently nothing is beyond but void space, 
we might expect darkness to be the ter- 
mination. In this vast concave expanse 
however, there are several faintly-illumi- 
nated spots, and one of considerable ex- 
tent; appearing like openings in the 
dark back-ground into more distant re- 
gions. And in all these the boundary of 
light and: darkness is very well defined— 
whence then the source of this light? and 
why confined to parts of the expanse?” 
p. 20. 

** The extent of our views, great as it 
now is, probably comprehends but a very 
small part of the Universe. To ad- 


mit a time when there were no creat- 
ed beings, we must suppose the Deity 
to have existed an eternity of ages by 
himself, and inactive ; a supposition very 
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hard to be admitted; and if creation had 
no beginning it can have no bounds. The 
account of Moses applies to our own sys- 
tem only. Objects have been discovered, 
whose distances are estimated to be such, 
that their light must have been nearly 
two millions of years in travelling down 
to us: for that length of time, therefore, 
we are enabled to trace back the exist- 
ence of the Material Creation.” 


18. Unitarians not Infidels ; or The Prin- 
ciples of Unitarian Christians stated and 
explained, and erroneous views respecting 
them corrected. A Sermon preached be- 
fore an Association of Unitarian Chris- 
tians at Hull, September 20, 1818; in 
which are also defined the Nature and 
Objects of the Association. By Jobn Platt, 
Unitarian Minister at Doncaster. 4th 
Edit. 12mo. pp. 12. 


The Title explains the Contents. 


79. Tottenham. 4 Poem. By J. A. He- 
raud. 8vo. pp.40. Nichols end Son. 
This Poem is pleasing and harmo- 

nious. The hero of it is Bruce, foun- 

der of the Castle which bears his name. 


80. God's Revenge against Rebellion: an 
Historical Poem. With copious Notes, 
illustrative of the present State of Ireland. 
Occasioned by a late Edict from Rome, 
and a Circular Letter of a Titular Bishop 
in the West of lreland, against Bibles 
and Protestant Schoolmasters. By the 
Rev. John Graham, M, A. 800. pp. 24. 
Duncan at Glasgow. 


IN this animated Poem the mi- 
sery of the lower class of the natives 
of Ireland is strongly depicted, and 
one primary cause of it pointed out: 
“Near where the Boyne runs babbling 

thro’ the dale, [vale, 
Where Spring in all her glory decks the 
Where tuneful birds, inspired with joy 
and love, 
Raise to the skies the music of the grove, 
See where the pardoned rebel’s cottage 
stands, [ing lands ! 
To shame the beauty of the neighbour- 
Thro’ all the roof, with soot and ashes 
foul, 
The melancholy blasts of winter howl : 
Together on the earth, iu this damp sty, 
His dog, his wife, his swine, and children 
lie. 
An unfenced garden, emblem of his sloth, 
Exhibits weeds of wild luxuriant growth : 
Vile are the marks on this abode of sin, 
Dungbills all round, and filthiness within. 
The wretched owner once was young and 


gay, 
And no mean talent marked his early day ; 
Tall in bis stature, cheerful in his air, 
Smooth were his manners, and his visage 
fair ; But 
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But Superstition, foe to human kind, 

Had laid strong hold upon his youthful 
mind ; 

Taught him to tremble at a Bigot’s word, 

And kept him from the Scriptures oF THE 
Lor.” 

“ Srrancers visiting Ireland are apt 
to charge a considerable portion of the 
filth and misery of the Popish peasantry, 
either to the Government, or the landed 
proprietors; and to represent them in the 
tours they publish, as an oppressed and 
broken-hearted people, rendered indolent 
by extreme ill usage. But those best ac- 
quainted with Ireland, know, that the 
wretchedness of these deluded people pro- 
ceeds almost exclusively from causes which 
are unhappily beyond the controul of 
either the Government or landed proprie- 
tors. .The poor Irish Roman Catholicks 
are, in the first instance, most oppressive- 
ly taxed and fleeced by their own clergy ; 
without whose purchased permission, they 
can neither be baptized, instructed, mar- 
ried, buried, nor even rest in their graves, 
—not to mention the continued drain, by 
purchased absolutions and permissions to 
commit what they are taught to consider 
sins, venial or mortal ; and, beside, this 
mendicity is in a manner interwoven with 
the very .frame and constitution of Po- 


pery. »” 





81. Britannia’s Tears over her Patriot and 
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virtue from choice; he venerated the 
Bible, because he was convinced it was 
the inspired word of God; he performed 
his duty as a soldier, as a husband and a 
father, and as a member of society, from 
a principle of regard to the divine autho- 
rity, and from a benevolent wish to serve 
his couutry and his fellow- creatures.” 


82. Chefs-d'CEuvre of French Literature, 
consisting of interesting Extracts from the 
Classic French Writers, in Prose and 
Verse, with Biographical and Critical Re- 
marks on the Authors and their Works, 
In two volumes. Vol. I. Prose. 8vo, 
pp. 391. Longman and Co. 

FROM the intimate connexion 
which naturally subsists between the 
two countries, the study of the French 
language, whether for ornament or 
utility, must always be important to 
an Englishman. 

**In every department of Literature, 
France occupies a lofty pre-eminence.— 
Her Divines, her Historians, her States- 
men, and her Poets are all of the first 
order. In Divinity, the sermons and fu- 
neral orations of Bossuet, Massillon, 
Flechier, and Fenelon breathe the sub- 
limest eloquence, the purest morality, 
and the most ardent and unaffected piety. 
—In History, Rollin and St. Real are 
justly admired for their truth and pers- 
picuity. —In Statistics, the writings of 
Mont and D’Aguesseau contain 





Hero, the late illustrious and b lent 
Duke of Kent and Strathearn, Field-Mar- 
shal, &c. Earl of Dublin, K.G., G.C.B., 
K.G.V., who departed this life January 
23, 1820, in the 53d year of his age ; an 
Elegy, descriptive of his Life and Last 
Hours ; with Engravings of the Duke and 
Duchess and of Kensington Palace. To 
which is added, A Biographical Memoir. 
By a Clergyman, late of Oxford. 8vo. 
pp. 30.. G. Greenland, 


THESE “ hasty effusions of the 
heart,” we are told, are the produc- 
tion of one who “ admired the vir- 
tues, felt the personal kindness, and 
will ever retain a lively remembrance 
of the high moral worth, and trans- 
cendant benevolence of the Royal 
Duke.” 

The Author justly observes that 


** He was educated by his Royal Father 
in Christian Principles. The seeds of 
virtue sown in him expanded, as he grew 
up, into blossoms and fruit, resembling 
those which adorned the youth, the man- 
hood, and the old age of our late venerated 
Sovereign. He had rank and affluence. 
There was no need for him to practice by- 
pocrisy to serve his interests ; he loved 
religion for its own sake; he practiced 


the soundest principles of Government 
with the finest sentiments of Liberty— 
while in Poetry, a host of illustrious names 
presents itself, from which it is difficult to 
make a selection.—The Satires of Boileau 
and the Fables of La Fontaine have never 
been surpassed—there is a strength and 
brilliancy in the one, a terseness and nai- 
veté in the other, that defy competition.— 
Florian and the Abbé Delille are entitled 
to the reputation of elegant and descriptive 
Poets, and the Henriade is eminently dis- 
tinguished for two of the grandest chafac- 
teristics of Epic Poetry, Sublimity and 
Pathos.—But it is the Dramatic genius 
of France that constitutes her greatest 
glory! The dignity of the tragic muse 
has been nobly upheld by Corneille, Ra- 
cine, and Voltaire; while the inimitable 
Moliere, in comedy, has so completely 
formed a school of his own, that some of 
the best writers of our own country have 
not scrupled to adopt him for their model, 
and to borrow from his resources—his 
plays are the most finished productions of 
the comic muse; in the delineation of 


character, he must however rank second 
to Shakspeare, for the world never pro- 
duced three such exquisite originals as 

Mercutio, Benedick, and Falstaff. 
** The following Extracts have been se- 
lected 
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lected with the greatest care—they are 
taken up from an early period, that those 
who have a desire to trace the gradual 
progress of French Literature may bave 
an opportunity of gratifying their curiosity 
—for it is one of the most pleasing occu- 
pations of the scholar, to observe how 
time, the great Teacher! silently improves 
a language, corrects its barbarisms, and 
brings it to that state of refinement, which, 
under a liberal and enlightened Govern- 
ment, it is certain to arrive at, 

“The Biographical sketches that ac- 
company each extract are as copious as 
the limits of the work would allow.—They 
are derived from the most authentic 
sources.” 


The Work now before us is not 
only designed for the library of the 
scholar, but for the amusement and 
instruction of youth ; and an assur- 
ance is given in the Preface, that 


“« It may be safely placed in the hands 
of the student, to guide his course of read- 
ing, and to stimulate him to explore those 
treasures which an attentive perusal of the 
most celebrated French Authors will open 
to his view.—Nothing has been admitted, 
however distinguished for ability, that 
can possibly give offence either to morals 
or to religion—for genius loses all claim 
to respect when it basely descends to 
mislead the judgment or corrupt the 
heart,” 


The Authors from whom the se- 
veral extracts are selected (and a bio- 
graphical sketch of each is given) 
are, 


“ D’Aguesseau, D’Alembert, Bailly, 
Barthélemy, Bayle, Berquin, Bonnet, 
Bossuet, Boursault et Babet, Bruyére, 
Buffon, Condorcet, Crébillon, Diderot, 
Duclos, Du Paty, Fénélon, Fléchier, Flo- 
rian, Fontenelle, Fréderic I1. Guibert, Hel- 
vétius, La Harpe, “ably, Maintenon, 
Marmontel, Massillon, Mercier, Mon- 
taigne, Montesquieu, Pascal, Patru, Ray- 
nal, Rochefoucauld, Rollin, J.J. Rousseau, 
Le Sage, Saint-Evremont, Saint-Réal, 
Sévigné, Thomas, Vernet, Vertot, and 
Voltaire.” 


The Second Volume is announced 
as io the press, containing ex- 
tracts from sixty of the best French 
Poets, with a Memoir of each. 


83. Cornelius Nepos, De Vité Excelien- 
tium Imperatorum. Interpretatione et 
Notis illustravit Nicolaiis Courtin, Hu- 
manitatis Professor in Universitate Pari- 
usum Serenissimi Delphini. Undevice- 


simam hanc editienem curavit Joannes 
Carey, LL.D, 8vo. pp, 244, Scatchard. 
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DR. CAREY is most certainly an 
intelligent writer, and indefatigable 
in his endeavours to promote the cause 
of Classical Lostruction. 

The present useful edition of Cor- 
nelius Nepos is thus introduced : 


** However inconsistent it may appear, 
Gentle Reader, to address you here in the 
vulgar tongue, after having used the La- 
tin in those occasional Notes which I 
have scattered through the following 
pages, I have chosen to pen this adver- 
tisement in plain English, as the more 
likely to be read: for { am desirous that 
it should be read, in order that you may 
rightly understand, what you have to ex- 
pect in the present publication. 

“In the latter editions of the Dauphin 
Nepos, the text had been rendered, in 
many places, very corrupt, partly by the 
accidental inaccuracies of typography, 
partly by intentional, but unauthorised 
and injudicious alterations. The Propri- 
etors, therefore, wishing to have the work 
republished from the original quarto edilion 
printed for the use of the Daupbin in the 
year 1675, intrusted me with the care of 
editing it from a copy of that edition ; 
with an injunction to follow it verbatim, with- 
out making any alteration beyond the 
bare correction of typographic errors— 
which, by the bye, I found much more 
numerous than I could possibly have 
expected in a work priuted by the express 
order of Louis XIV, for the instruction of 
his son and heir apparent. 

*€ Pursuant to the tenor of my commis- 
sion, I have closely adhered to my ori- 
ginal, both io the text and notes—only 
correcting the typographic inaccuracies— 
but otherwise abstaining from alteration, 
or any exercise of my own judgment, ex- 
cept in the orthography of a few words, 
and in the punctuation, which I have stu- 
died to render more conducive to perspi- 
cuity, and more satisfactory to the lear- 
ner. 

“* Having done thus much, I have fully 
acquitted myself of the task which | had 
undertaken; and am no further respon- 
sible for any word or phrase, either in the 
text or notes, which is but faithfully copied 
from the Dauphin editor, on whom alone 
the responsibility must rest; since I was 
bound by my instructions to follow him as 
my guide aud pattern. 

‘In several cases, however, I have 
added short Notes *—some containing va- 
rious readings from the Bipontine, Van Sta- 
veren’s, and Harless’es editions, which | oc- 
casionally consulted; though I did not 
think it necessary to enter upon a regular 
collation of the text; considering the li- 





* “ All marked with my initials (J. C.) 
to distinguish them from those of the Dau- 
phin editor.” 
mited 
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mited nature of my undertaking, and that 
even a desultory reference to them was a 
work of supererogation. In some other 
instances, 1 have either animadverted on 
the Dauphin editor’s Interpretations, or 
quoted examples from various authors, 
to prove or elucidate doubtful or difficult 
passages in Nepos’estext. And if, Gentle 
Reader, you should regret that I have not 
uniformly pursued the same practice in 
various other cases, where equally ne- 
cessary ; let me observe, that, although I 
could have added many more useful ob- 
servations which have at different times 
occurred to me in reading Nepos with my 
pupils, 1 found it inconvenient to make 
too great a sacrifice of time and labour in 
the performance of a service which was 
neither required nor expected of me. 

** With respect to the Index—as it 
could not be copied from the original 
quarto edition, on account of the dis- 
agreement in the numbers of the pages, 
Ihave taken that of the first octavo edi- 
tion, printed in London in the year 1700, 
as being free from the numerous errors, 
gradually accumulated in the seventeen 
succeeding editions. 

** On the whole, Gentle Reader, I think 
I may safely venture to say, that, how- 
ever few and slender my improvements, I 
here nevertheless present you with a Leiter 
edition of the Dauphin Nepos, than was 
originally presented to the Dauphin him- 
self, by order of the Grand Monarque.” 


A slight perusal of the Volume will 
shew that Dr. Carey’s Notes are nei- 
ther few nor unimportant. 


84. Gay’s Chair. Poems, never before 
printed, written by John Gay, Author of 
“ The Beggar’s Opera,” ‘* Fables,” &c. 
with a sketch of his Life from the MSS. 
of the Rev. Joseph Baller, his Nephew. 
Edited by Henry Lee, Author of “ Poetic 
Impressions,” ‘“ Caleb Quotem,” &c. 
To which are added, two New Tales, 
*© The World,” and “ Gossip.” By the 
Editor. 8vo. pp. 148. Longman and Co. 


MR. LEE is already known to 
the publick as the Author of that 
Jaughable character Caleb Quotem— 
Poetic Impressions—and some other 
Pvems that exhibit considerabledepth 
of thought en subjects connected 
with the human mind. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
enter far into the history of Gay’s 
Chair; but, in the simple and per- 
spicuous Preface to the little book, 
quite sufficient evidence, we think, is 
giver to satisfy the most suspicious 
that the Chair really was the property 
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of the Poet Gay * ;—that there was in 
it aconcealed drawer, undiscovered 
till it came into the hands of the pre- 
sent possessor; and that the little 
pieces now given to the world were 
found in that drawer. 

That these productions will brighten 
the lustre of Gay’s reputation, it 
might perhaps be too much to assert: 
we do not, however, think they will 
tarnish it; and to the admirer of 
departed genius, this kind of literary 
resurrection is pecularly pene: 2 

That Gay was born at Barnstaple, 
and not at Exeter, as stated by seve- 
ral writers, appears now sufficiently 
established by the authority of the 
Rev. Joseph Baller, nephew to Gay, 
aod author of the short memoir of 
the Poet’s Life that is prefixed to the 
work. A note following the memoir 
will no doubt attract attention, since 
it brings into question the claim of 
Sir John Denham to the honour of 
having produced ‘ Cooper's Hill.” 

The first and longest of the poems 
is entitled, “ The Ladies’ Petition to 
the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons,” and is decidedly in the style 
of Gray’s lighter productions. 

The evens in the concludin 
word of the following lines we thin 
very neat, 

To Miss Jaxz Scor. 
* The Welch girl is pretty, 
The English girl fair, 
The Irish deem’d witty, 
The French debonnaire ; 
Tho’ all may invite me, 
I'd value them not; 
The charms that delight me 
I find in a Scot.” 

A similar playfulness of fancy dis- 
tinguishes the succeeding : 

* Augustus, frowning, gave command, 

And Ovid left his native land ; 

From Julia, as an exile sent, 

He long with barbarous Goths was pent. 

So Fortune frown’d on me, and I was 

driven [happy Devon! 
From friends, from home, from Jane, and 
And Jane sore grieved when from me torn 
away ;— 
I loved hersorrow, tho’ I wish’d her—Gay!” 

The greater part, however, of 
the book, and we think, that part 
most likely to be generally shse- 





* An account of the discovery, with a 
wood engraving of the Chair, have been 
already given in our Jast Volume, part ii. 
p. 294. 
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ing, consists of the two new Tales 
by the Editor. A deficiency of plan 
— perhaps be objected to them; 
and we mast confess we do not see 
the connexion between the name given 
to the first (** The World”) and the 
tale which forms the bulk of it; there 
are, however, many gvod lines to be 
found in them, and indications of an 
intellect that has not been inatten- 
tive to the workings of the mind and 
the passions of man. 

The subject which gives name to 
this first Tale is soon abandoned, and 
the poet proceeds to sketch the cha- 
racter of “ Emanuel Glebe,” the vil- 
lage pastor; in contrast with which 
we have that of the modern fashion- 
able divine. There is considerable 
humour in the winding-up of this 
story, though it may perhaps be 
thought a little overcoloured. 

The next, and last Tale, entitled, 
** Gossip,” will, we think, frequently 
remind the Reader of the style of 
Crabbe; it has a good deal of his 
unaffected manner and minuteness of 
delineation. In the yeoman Lease- 
hold isexhibited the operation of those 
prejudices which give rise in the same 
mind to the most inconsistent and 
contradictory feelings aud sentiments: 
that make man alternately humane 
and brutal, “ he knows not why— 
and cares not wherefore :” 


“« Where heedlessness, or vacancy, appears, 
All-powerful Prejudice most domineers. 
So lived the yeoman, Leasehold; harsh, 
or kind, 
As Prate or Custom influenced his mind. 
To brutes an ingrate, tho’ they food sup- 
plied ; [pride ; 
Tho’ woollen clothed him, fur increased his 
A foe to insects ;—why, he could not tell ; 
The bee he spared not,—robb’d the honied 
cell: 
Not sun-born worms could this rude pas- 
sion check, [neck ; 
F’en tho’ their silky bounties ’dorn’d his 
His ire oft reach’d the fawn, the rabbit, 
mole, 
Tho’ use, or ornament, from each he stule : 
If he the fox preserved, ’twas for the chase ; 
And often wore the brush as honour’s grace. 


“ His favourite horse he’d yield, without 
a sigh, 
Whene’er a tempting dealer offer’d high : 
The ass he’d shut without his hovel door 
To browse on thistles, tho’ mau’s God it 
bore! 
Nay, his pet lamb, the type of all that’s 
; . [blood ! 
For gain he’d sell—or shed himself its 
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« The kindlier bosom oft with pity glows, 

Feeling for man how numerous others’ 
woes | 

For his caprice, pride, pleasure, or supply, 

How many creatures labour, suffer, die ! 

But Leasehold reck’d not this; nor e’re felt 
pain [slain; 

To have his wethers, hogs, and heifers 

He cooly view’d, torn from the plough or 
stall, fall, 

The ox that with him toil’d, by slaughter 

** With sportsman eye, he’d mark, e’en 

while he work’d, 

Whence sprung the partridge,—where the 
pheasant lurk’d; 

When leisure served, he’d shoot with steady 
aim ;— maim ; 

Wing deathto many,—but still more would 

His generous steed he’d goad o’er fallow 
grounds, 

And, after, mount him at the cry of hounds. 

The stag he’d rouse, by pack infuriate 
sought,— caught.” 

By man pursued with eagerness —till 


The two antient sisters, Anna and 
Alice, are amusingly drawn. 
“ Anna was oft admird by men of 
taste,— 
She all her sex excell’d—in making paste ! 
Her cake and tarts, so frosted and embel- 
lish’d! 
And then her custards every body relish’d! 
** No epicure e’er at a table carved, 
But priz’d whate’er she pickled or pre- 


served ; 
In these nice points none Anva could out- 
shine: — [wine! 


Her sipping guests extolled her currant 
It was delicious, and of brilliant hue— 
One glass seem’d exquisite,—but what 


were two? 
“ Alice was famed for finely-flavour’d 
tea, [Bohea; 


Green, Hyson, Gunpowder, Souchong, 
And, at a pinch, could sport the best Rap- 
ee ! 

Select their parties,—/onish their regards ; 

Conspicuous each at compliments and 
cards ! 

Great nobleness of mind by both was 
shown,— 

A pariner’s good considered as their own! 

Alive to all the rués that others feel, 

They seldom lost a trick, or miss’d a 
deal!” 


The story of Martha, whose hap- 
less fate illustrates the pernicious ef- 
fects of “ Gossip” and Scandal, is 
simple and pathetic: but for this we 
must refer our Readers to the Work 
itself. 


85. Remarks, Critical and Moral, on the 
Talents of Lord Byron, and the Tenden- 


cies 
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cies of Don Juan. By the Author of 87. The Foundations of a Ki en- 
“ Hypocrisy,” a Satire. 8vo. dangered by Iniquity, and its Ruin pre- 


FEW Writers are better able to 
appreciate the talents of the Noble 
Bard, or to point out the brilliancy 
and the mischievous tendency of 
*“ Don Juan.”"—Of the Author of 
these Remarks, and his admirable 
Satire, on “ Hypocrisy,” we have 
spoken fully in vol. LXXXVI. ii. 
330. 336. 


86. Death—the inevitable lot of Man— ! 
Reflections suggested by the Demise of 
His Late Venerable Majesty George the 
Third, who expired at Windsor, Janu- 
ary 29th, 1820, in the 60th year of his 
Reign, and in the 82nd of his Age, in- 
cluding a Character of the deceased Mo- 
narch ; and a Brief Eulogy on his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. De- 
livered Wednesday, February 16th, the 
Day of Interment, at Worship-street, 
Finsbury-square. With an —_ 
containing an Account of his late Ma- 
jesty’s last Walks, on the Terrace of 
Windsor Castle. By Jobn Evans, LL.D. 
pp. 49. Sherwood and Co. 


DR. EVANS has certainly the pen 
of an easy and a flowery writer. Nor 
is he less prompt, on all public occa- 
sions, in the pulpit. He could not 
therefore but lament “ the demise of 
a venerable Monarch, whose private 
virtues all parties recognise and ce- 
lebrate.” ; 


“ The decease of a King, who swayed 
the sceptre during a longer period than 
any preceding Monarch in the annals of 
British History, is no ordinary event, aud 
may be pronounced a legitimate source 
of moral improvement.” 


From Genesis v. 27. ‘“ And all 
the days of Methuselah were nine 
hundred sixty and nine years: aod he 
died,”—Dr. Evans very properly ex- 
patiates on mortality; and also draws 
a just character of our late excellent 
Sovereign. 


“There are,” he says, “ three traits, 
however, which distinguish the reign of 
George the Third, on which the benevo- 
lent mind must dwell with anmingled sa- 
tisfaction. The first is the Abolition of 
the Stave Trape.’”?—* The second trait 
in his late Majesty’s reign is the per- 
sonal interest he took in the education 
of the poorer classes of his subjects.” — 
** The third trait in the reign of Gzorce 
rue Tuirp is the extension of Religious 
Liberty, a blessing of inconceivable mag- 
nitude.” ° 


vented by Righteousness. A Discourse 
Preached in the Parish Church of Dudley, 
On Sunday, March the 5th, 1820. By 
the Rev, Luke Booker, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. 25. Hatchard. 


THE good Vicar of Dudley, from 
Psalm xi. 3, has here given to his 
Parishioners, and since to the Publick, 
au impressive and manly exhortation 
to the important duties of a good 
subject and a good Christian. 

In the words of his text are ex- 
pressed “an anxious alarm for the 
safety of what constitutes the bases 
of something valuable to man ;” and 
‘* something like reproach, concern- 
ing supineness in those who might 
avert the threatened danger.” 

*€ Without, however, says the Preacher, 
attempting to unfold the critical meaning 
of the passage, | shall apply it to Great 
Britain, at the present crisis ; to the dan- 
gers which threaten the State, with every 
excellent establishment and institution 
connected with it; and to an investigation 
of what has been done, or is doing, by 
persons gifted with the means of averting 
those dangers. 

** That the times have a double aspect 
may be discerned by the most superficial 
observer. In one point of view they are 
fearfully portentous ; in another they are 
singularly cheering. While one side of 
the political horizon is dark with gather- 
ing clouds, apparently surcharged with 
storms of moral evil, ready to burst on 
our devoted heads; on the other side, 
every thing is radiance and peace; whence 
a broad egis seems extended to oversha- 
dow the good, until the violence of the 
tempest shall pass away. Indeed, if ever 
there was a period when the energies of 
moral good and of moral! evil were in open 
and visible conflict with each other—the 
one endeavouring to bless and the other 
to curse mankind—this is the period.” 


88. Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Harrowby, President of the 
Council, &c. &e. &e. on the Discovery of 
the late Atrocious Conspiracy. 8vo. pp. 
30. Simpkin. 

A serious and r ful Address to 
the Noble Earl and his Right Honour- 
able Colleagues; exhorting them to 
discountenance every species of vice 
and immorality; and particularly to 
enforce, both by their authority and 
example, a religious observance of 
the Sabbath. He also strongly de- 


precates the continuance of Lotteries, 
and the publication of Sunday News- 


papers. 


89, Letters 
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89. Letlers from a Mother to a 

at or going to School: pointing out the 

Duties to her Maker, her Governess, 

her Schoolfellows, and herself. By Mrs. 

J. A. Sargant. Pocket edit. pp. 121. 

Wetton and Jarvis. 

THIS little compendium of advice 
may be safely recommended, as well 
adapted to impress on the minds of 
young ladies a proper attention to 
their respective duties. A book of 
this kind (and we know of none su- 
spe! to the present) should never 

omitted in packing up the essential 
articles of the Schoo!-trunk. 


90. The Scholar’s Remembrancer: con- 
taining Tables Arithmetical, Historical, 
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Geographical, Ser ptural, Chronological, 

and Biographical. Carefully selected 
from the highest Authorities, for the Use 
of Schools, Classical and English. By 
M. Seaman. i2mo. pp. 81. Holds- 
worth. 

“ TO prevent the rapid destruction of 
more valuable books, and also to avoid the 
inconvenience and irregularity occasioned 
by frequent reference to a multiplicity of 
volumes, are the sole objects in presenting 
the following useful Tables to the expe- 
rienced Tutors of the age. Every reput~ 
able Seminary being divided into classes, 
the Compiler, who has a considerable 
number under his tuition, hambly suggests 
the most advantageous plan for commit- 
ting them to memory.” 


a 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp anp Camsripce. 

It appears by a summary of the Mem. 
bers of the Universities of Oxford aad 
Cambridge in their Calendars for 1819 and 
1820, that the following is the number :— 
1819, Oxford. 

Members of Convocation..... .........1874 
On the Books........0.s0000+003984 
1820, — of Convocation,..............1873 
On the Books..........00.+0.204102 
1819. Cambridge. 

Members of the Senate.............006001495 
on the Boards.......-.....-+.3698 
1820. — of the Senate.............00...1558 
on the Boards.........+.000++.3395 




















Ready for Publication. 
Erdeswick’s Survey of Staffordshire. A 
new and improved Edition, by the Rev. 
T. Harwood. 
A brief History of Christ’s Hospital, 
By J. I. Wilson. 


Christian Union without the Abuses of 
Popery; a Letter to the Bishop of St. 
David’s, in reply to his Lordship’s Letter, 
entitled, “ Popery incapable of Union 
with a Protestant Church,” &c. By Sa- 
muet Wix, A.M. F.R. & A.S. Vicar of 
St. Bartholomew the Less, London. 

A series of important Facts, demon- 
strating the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, drawn from the Writings of its 
Friends and Enemies in the first and se- 
cond centuries. By Joun Jongs, LL. D. 
Author of a Greek Grammar, &c, &c. 

The Converted Atheist, or a Narrative 
of the early Life of a Reclaimed Infidel, 
written by himself, and revised and edited, 
with practical Remarks, by W. Rosy. 

The first Part of a Story exhibiting The 
Sorrows of Mezstus, and the Wrath of God, 
in visiting the sins of parents on their chil- 
Gent. Maa. 4pril, 1820, 





drev. By the Rev, Wittiam Snare, & 
respectable Staffordshire Divine. 

Memoi:s of the Rev. Sam. J. Mills, 
late Missionary to the South Western Sec- 
tion of the United States, and agent to 
the Colonization Socie' y deputed to explore 
the coast of Africa. By G. Sertne D. D. 

The Huntingdon Peerage; comprising 
a detailed account of the Evidence and 
Proceedings connected with the recent re- 
storation of the Earldom; together with 
the report of the Attorney General on that 
occasion. To which is prefixed, a Genea- 
logical and Biographical History of the 
Illustrious House of Hastings, inclading a 
Memoir of the present Farl and his family. 
By Henry Nucent Bett, esq. 

A Narrative of the late Political and 
Military Events in. British India, under 
the brilliant and liberal administration of 
the Marquess of Hastings. By Henry T. 
Paincer, Esq. With Plates. 

A Journey in Carniola and Italy, ia 
the years 1817,1818. By W. A. Capzit, 
Esq. F. R. S. 

An interesting Journal, under the title 
of “ Annals of Oriental Literature,” to 
be published quarterly. 

The History of the late War in Spain, 
by Rosert Sourney, Poet Laureat. 

The Topography of Athens, with some 
Remarks on its Antiquities, by Lieut.-col. 
Leake. 

A Practica! Guide to the Quarter Ses- 
sions, and other Sessions of the Peace, 
adapted to the use of young Magistrates 
and professional gentlemen at the com- 
mencemeat of their practice. By Wit- 
tram Dickenson, Esq. Barrister-in-law. 

A picture of Margate. 

The Orientalist, or Electioneering in 
Ireland; a Tale. By Myserr. 

Fail of the Priory. By Mrs. Hatrorp. 
Preparing 
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‘ — This extraordinar uction was fouad 
Preparing for Publication. in the Cabinet of Talecioen os St. Cloud. 


The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Stoke Newington, Middlesex. 
Containing a particular Account of the 
Parish and Prebendal Manor of Stoke 
Newington, from the earliest periods of 
our Aonals.—The Church, the Charities 
and Charitable Lust itutions, Schools, Meet- 
ing-houses, &c. &c. By Wittiam Ro- 
Binson, F.S. A. author of “ The History 
of Tottenham,” “ Edmonton,” &c. 

A volume of Selections from the Athe- 
nian Oracle ; consisting of Questions and 
Answers in History and Philosophy, Di- 
vinity, Love and Marriage. 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, 
with the Comments and Illustrations of 
Wieland and others. By Witt1am Tooke, 
F. R.S. Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, and of the Free Economical 
Society of St. Petersburgh. 

Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hucues, Fellow of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

A Picturesque Tour of the English 
Lakes, illustrated with 48 coloured Views. 
By Messrs. T. H. Figtpinc and J. Mat- 
ron. In 12 monthly parts. 

Travels in Evgland, Wales, and Scot- 
land, in the year 1816. By Dr. Spixer, 
Librarian to his Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia. Translated from the German. 

Mr. Murray's “ Histarical Account of 
Discoveries and Travels in Asia.” 

Mr. Fraser's Travels in the Hunala 
Mountains. 

Captain Barry's Account of the Cam- 
paiga in 1815. 

Dr. Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews. 

A Memoir of his late Majesty and the 
Duke of Kent, as a companion to those 
published of the late Queen and Princess 
Charlotte. By T. Witttams. 

Lacon, or many Things in few Words. 
By the Rev. C. Corron, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

A Report on the present decayed and 
dangerous state of London Bridge, with 
descriptive plans for a New one, and Sen- 
timents on National Monuments.” By 
Mr. Raten Dopp, Civil Engineer, who 22 
years ago made Two Designs for a new 
London Bridge, under the Direction of a Se- 
lect Commitice of thirteen scientific Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, It is not 
for sale, but for the inspection of Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

A Series of Letters addressed to a 
Friend, upon the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion. By Baritayyicus. 

A System of Educatiou intended for the 
King of Rome, aud other Princes of the 
Blood of France; drawn up by the Im- 
perial Council of State, under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the Emperor 
Napeleoa, aud finally approved by him. 


A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 
by James Grey Jackson, Professor of 
Arabic; late British Consul at, Santa 
Cruz, in South Barbary ; resident Mer- 
chant upwards of sixteen years in a coun- 
try where the Arabic is the vernacular 
language. 

Gatrine’s Synoptical Compendium of 
British Plants; a new edition, enlarged and 
corrected by a distinguished Member of 
the Linnzan Society. The chief addition 
is the introduction of the classCry ptogamia. 

Canon Blethyn; being the first of a Se- 
ries of Tales, illustrating Welch peculiari- 
ties. By W. S. Wickenpen, Author of 
* CountGlarus of Switzerland.” See p.308, 

Winter Nights. By Natuan Draxa 
M.D. Author of “ Literary Hours,” &e. 

Mrs. Opte's ** Tale of the Heart.” 

Montrose; a national Meio-Drama, in 
three Acts. 





A Letter, dated December 23, 1819, 
from A. Mai, the principal Librarian of 
the Vatican to the Pope, giving an ac- 
count of Cicero’s Treative de Republica, 
has excited great expectation. 

«IT have the honour and satisfaction,” 
says M. Mai, in his Letter to the Pope, 
“to inform your beatitude that in two 
re-written Codices of the Vatican, I have 
lately found some lost works of the first 
Latin classics. In the first of these MSS. 
I have discovered the lust books de Repub- 
tica of Cicero, written in excellent letters 
of the best time, ‘in three hundred pages, 
each in two columns, and all fortunately 
legible. The titles of the above noble 
subject, and of the books, appear in the 
margin; and the name of Cicero, as the 
author of the work, is distinctly legible. 
The other re-written codex presents -va- 
rious and almost equally precious works. 
It is singular that this MS. contains some 
of the same works which I discovered and 
published at Milan, and I have here found 
what was there wanting. I perceived this 
at first sight, not only from comparing the 
subject, but also from the hand-writing; 
which is precisely the same as that of the 
Milan MS. : 

“ The contevts are:—1. The Corre- 
spondence between Fronto and Marcus 
Aurelius before and after he was Emperor. 
This is an instructive, affectionate, and 
very interesting collection; the first and 
second books, containing epistles to M. 
Aurelius, were published from the Milan 
MS. ; that now found in the Vatican con- 
tains the third, fourth, and fifth books, as 
well as the supp! t to the d, and 
some other works by Fronto, Latin and 
Greek, 2. The fine commentary of the 





antient inedited scholiast on Cicero, begun 
to be published by me at Milan, and now 
to 
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to be increased by five other orations, 
with the supplements to those already 
printed at Milan. 3, A fragment of an 
oration, by Q. Aurelius Symmachus, with 
the supplement of two by the same au- 
thor, already published by me. 4. The 
supplements to the homily, or Gothico- 
Ulpbhilan commentary, a portion of which 
was also found at Milan, together with an 
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essay of Ulphilas. These valuable works, 
mixed into two volumes, which were taken 
for writivug parchment in the middle ages, 
were sent partly to Rome, and partly to 
Milan, from the Convent of St. Colam- 
banus at Bobbio, They will now be again 
united in a Roman edition of them, which 
J shall lose no time in publishing.” 
(Signed) Aneero Mat. 


A 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Ecyrr. 

It is expected that the discoveries of M. 
Cailiand in Egypt will shortly be publish- 
ed. This Work will doubtless contain 
many interesting particulars not hitherto 
known.—This gentleman some years ago 
fortunately discovered near Mount Za- 
barah, the famous emerald mines which 
were previously known only by the writ- 
ings of the antient authors, and the sto- 
ries of the Arabs. They had been almost 
forgotten for a long lapse of time, and 
were totally unproductive to the Govera- 
ment of the country. They were disco- 
vered by M. Cailliand nearly in the same 
state in which they bad been left by the 
engineers of the Ptolemics. He pene- 
trated into a vast number of excavations 
and subterraneous canals, some of which 
are so deep, that 400 men may work in 
them at once, In the mines were found 
cords, levers, tools of various kinds, vases, 
and lamps; and the arrangement of the 
works afforded every facility for studying 
the antient process of mining. M. Cail- 
tiand himself set about working the mines, 
and he bas pr ted six ds of eme- 
ralds to Mahommed Ali Pashaw. In the 
vicinity of the mines, the ruins of a little 
town has been discovered, which, in an- 
tient times was probably inhabited by the 
miners: among the ruins are the remains 
of several Greco-Egyptian Temples with 
inscriptions. M. Cailliand has twice vi- 
sited Zabarah; during his second journey 
he was accompanied by a considerable 
number of armed men, miners, and work- 
men, whom the Pashaw had placed under 
his directions. On his way to the emerald 
mines, the French traveller crossed one of 
the antient routes for the trade of India, 
by the way of Egypt. He observed sta- 
tions, enclosures for the union and protec- 
tion of caravaus, cisterns, &c. M. Cail- 
liand learnt from the Arabs of the tribes 
of Ababdeh and Bycharyn, that this road 
led to the ruins of a very extensive town, 
on the banks of the Red Sea, situated 
about the 24th degree of latitude, near 
the mountain of Elbé. This town has 
since been visited by MM. Belzoni and 
Bitche, and will probably be better de- 
scribed by them than by M. Cailliand. 
On the banks of the Red Sea, the traveller 





discovered a mountain of sulphur on which 
some diggings had been made; in the 
neighbourhood of this mountain, traces of 
volcanic eruptions were observable, and a 
quantity of puzzolane, and other igneous 
substances were found. M. Cailliand 
carefully observed the mountains which 
separate the Nile from the Arabian Gulf, 
as well as the calcareous tracts of ground, 
aud chains of mountains between the Nile 
and the Oasis, which all belong to the 
primitive soil. Here he examined several 
antient Egyptian structures, and others 
of more modern date; he discovered seve- 
ral very antient vaults, thermal springs, 
&c. Among the Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions which he met with in his excursions, 
was one containing 70 lines, and about 
nine thousand letters; it is more copious 
by at least one fifth, than the Greek ip- 
scription on the Rosetta stone. By dint 
of vast patience and labour, M. Caiiliand 
succeeded in copying this inscription in 
three days.—Though it is of recent date 
compared with the Rosetta monument, 
since it belongs to the age of the Emperor 
Galba, it presents some new and curious 
facts relative to the interna! administra- 
tion of Egypt. M., Cailliand returned last 
year to Paris, bringing along with him a 
vast number of drawings, notes, and av- 
tiques, found principally in the hypogea 
of Thebes, &c. These treasures have 
been purchased by the French Govern- 
ment. The antiques are deposited in the 
Cabinet of medals and aniiques of the 
King’s Library, and the drawings wil! be 
engraved and published with descriptions 
in two vols, folio. M. Cailliand has again 
set out for Egypt. in November last he 
was at Bony-Souey, 25 leagues from 
Cairo, He was about to depart for the 
Fayoum, and to proceed towards the Oasis 
of Sivah. He must, ere this, have made 
many new and interesting observations. 
At a quarter of a league from one of the 
pyramids or Sakkarah, he descended into 
a hypogeum sacred to the deity Apis, 
where he found, in a kind of labyrinth, 
several bulls embalmed and preserved 
like mummies. 

The following is an extract of a 
Letter from M. Caviglia, addressed 
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to the Editor of the Journal des 
Voyages, dated Nov. 23, 1819: 


“ In noticing the voyage of M. de Por- 
bin, ia the Levant, in your Number for 
July, you express his concern, that he was 
unable to profit by the discovery of the 
Temple of the Sphinx, which an unpar- 
donable egotism, he says, had caused to 
be buried up or covered again. As this 
leads to an implication, that it was M. 
Saltalio discovered that beautiful monu- 
ment, | think it right to exculpate this 
gentlemen from the above charge of 
egotism. 

* [t was I, and not Mr. Salt that caused 
the temple to be covered up again, and 
here are my reasons for it. I had already 
removed obstructions from the newly-dis- 
covered passages, and from the new sub- 
terranean chamber of the great Pyramid, 
and finding nothing all around but the 
live or natural rock stone, I set about ex- 
ploring the base of the Sphinx, in hopes 
of lighting on some communication that 
might lead to any new points of the Pyra- 
mid. After having been at work, for se- 
veral months, with a hundred and fifty 
Arabs, and not uofrequently at the risk 
of being buried in the downfalls of sand, 
I was at length enabled to clear out the 
area of the Temple of Osiris; its scite at 
about the depth of 40 feet, and within the 
very claws of the Sphinx, M. de Forbin 
is within the limits of strict trath, when he 
asserts that.this is one of the finest monu- 
ments of the power of the arts in antient 

ypt. 

* After having taken the dimensions, 
and the most curreet designs of all these 
antiquities, | was concerned to find a 
number of Arab women, allured by su- 
perstition, coming at first to worship and 
kiss the images, on their first view of 
them, but not content with this proceed- 
ing afterwards, to break off fragments or 
pieces, to serve as amulets or charms; in 
this way, several hieroglyphics have been 
already disfigured. At length, being ap- 
prehensive that this fine workmanship, 
which it had cost me so much labour 
(even at the hazard of losing my sight) to 
explore, should come to destruction, I re- 
solved to inter it anew, till circumstances 
more auspicious might authorize the dis- 
closure of it to every eye. 

“* The Learned will, [ hope, be shortly 
enabled to appreciate these antiquities, 
whether deserving or not of the care ex- 
pended for their preservation. It is in- 
tended to publish, as soon as possible, the 
result of my discoveries, in a periodical 
journal: my plan of the temple, and a 
brief notice of my labours, have indeed 
already appeared, in one of these for Ja- 
Duary last. 

“lt appears to me that the whole ag- 


gregate of Egyptian antiquities would 
speedily be laid open for the iovestiga- 
tion of European Archeologists, were it 
not for a sort of jealous rivalsbip that has 
crept in among the explorers of these 
scientific ricbes. The most valuable, and 
indeed the most proper instrument for 
these purposes,.in respect of his physical 
furce and capabilities, | mean M. Bel- 
zoni, is about to leave Egypt. A report 
prevails that, on his return to Cairo from 
his last expedition, one of the agents of 
M. D. assaulted, and actually fired a 
pisto! at him. This circumstance was 
mentioned to me, by M. Briggs, on his 
arrival from Alexandria. 

‘In Upper Egypt, above the province 
of Esne, there have been lately discovered, 
besides the sulphur mines found some 
time ago, iron and lead mines ; the latter 
are said to be very rich. The Pacha has 
sent to those parts séveral persons to look 
for the gold and emerald mines, which 
have been neglected for some centuries.” 


Royat Costumes. 


There will be a change in one particu- 
lar of the Royal equipages, interesting to 
those who care about such things. The 
Royal carriages have been for a century 
or more painied of a deep reddish brown 
colour, and ornamented with carved and 
gilded mouldings. They will now be 
bright yellow, and decorated with silver 
or brass plating. Formerly, the junior 
branches of the Royal Family had their 
carriages painted a rich deep green; this 
bad been changed to yellow since the de- 
mise of the late Duke of Gloucester.— 
Their crimson, green, and white liveries, 
which distinguish them from the King, 
Queen, or Heir Apparent, remain. 
who are possessed of Autiquarian lore on 
this subject, know that scarlet, first the 
Royal Household colour, and now the 
national colour for the army, is taken, not 
from the Plantagenet red rose, but from 
the field gules of the Royal standard, and 
from Henry’s adoption of the scarlet 
dresses of the Yeomen of the Guard, which 
at their institution were in shape and co- 
lour similar to those of a portion of the 
French King’s household. Admirers of 
costumes delight in seeing that it makes 
the most brilliant regal appearance of any 
of the European Court uniforms. On this 
account the Emperor Alexander was in- 
duced to have a number of the waiting 
servants in his palace habited after the 
same pattern and colour, wi:h the excep- 
tion of dark green for facings, by London 
tailors. Scarlet is said to have been the 
national colour of the Spartans. It was 
the colour of the robe called chlamys, worn 
by Roman Consuls in war, and by the 
Emperors, That robe is said to have 
been borrowed from the Gauls, It is not 

quite 
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quite certain whether the borders called 
perple, which edged the robes of the Ro- 
man Senators, were scarlet, or what we 
commonly call purple, a tint combined of 
crimson and dark blue, which was per- 
haps an episcopal or pontifical colour ori- 
ginally. They have been represented in 
each tint oa the Stage: the Italians used 
the red one, What was the Tyrian dye, 
the imperial! parple, is not decided; but 
from the passages in which the word is 
used, it appears to have been a tint of 
great richoess and splendour, Cardinals 
aie said to be raised to the purple, though 
their dresses and hats are red, as may be 
seen in Wolsey’s hat at Strawberry-bill. 
The Pope’s state carriages are, or were, 
covered with red velvet, and he has many 
rooms in the Vatican so lined. Bernardin 
St. Pierre, in the “* E:udes de la Nature,” 
maintains red to be the perfection of co- 
jour, as a circle is of form, and says that 
both are preferred by children and unci- 
vilized nations. As to the colour among 
the ancients, possibly the name of the 
Red Sea, Mare Purpureum, may have 
some weight in so grave a question. Buo- 
paparte took the amaranthine hue for his 
and his Empress’s Coronation robes ; but 
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King of England’s Coronation robes are of 
deep purple, like Kings’ and Bishops’ 
mourning; aud lined and bedecked with 
ermive. They are as old as the Stuarts, 
and the colour is now v dark. The 
best print of them is in a whole-léng'h 
portrait of James the First. It is gratify- 
ing to a profound Antiquary to know, 
that shortly after the accession of George 
the First, a book was published, giving 
some general account of Great Britain and 
of Hanover, in which the pious author 
mentions, as one of the providential signs, 
or coincidents, in favour of the Brunswick 
line, that the Elector and the King of 
England had guards dressed in exactly the 
same colours! With a view to further 
valuable information it may be noticed, 
that the households of all the Bourbon 
Kings, and of the Portuguese, Prussian, 
Swedish, and Netherlandish, and of most 
of the German Princes, wear blue; those 
of the Emperor of Austria black and. yel- 
low, those of Russia dark green; but those 
of our Monarch alone blaze in scarlet, In 
China yellow belongs to the Imperial fa- 
mily alone, like the dragons with the ad- 
ditional claws; and in Mahometan coun- 
tries green appertains only to the faith- 


his househoid were in dark green. The ful. 
—— 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CENOTAPH TO THE LATE PRINCESS is simple, and easily understood, and is 


Cuarorrs. 

This monumental! groupe is finished, 
with the exception only of the figure of 
the infant, which is to be borne in the 
arms of one of the angels which accom- 
pany the spiritual form of the Princess. 
The arrangement of this part of the groupe 
admits of the most interesting display of 
her likeness and form, whilst it is strongly 
contrasted by the part beneath, where the 
mortal remains are lain lifeless on a bier 
surrounded by four figures, quite enve- 
loped in solemn drapery, expressive of the 
deep lamentation of people from every 
quarter of the globe; whilst blind mor- 
tals are seen weeping over the earthly re- 
mains, celestial virgins accompany the 
pure spirit, which for corruptible has put 
on incorruption, and for mortal has put 
on immortality. 

The whole groupe will shortly be ready 
for public inspection, and an engraving 
will be published of it by Mr. Wyatt. 


SipEROGRAPHY. 

The chief merit of this invention cor- 
sists in its power to multiply engravings 
of the most exquisite, as well as those of 
inferior kinds, and substituting steel in 
place of copper plates, in certain cases, 
This process of stereotyping the fine arts, 


effected in the following manner :—Steel 
blocks or plates are prepared in a pecu- 
liar way, of sufficient softness to receive 
the tool of the engraver, who is able to 
produce upon them even better and sharper 
work than upon copper. This block or 
plate is then hardened by a new process, 
without injury to the most delicate lines. 
A cylinder of steel, of proper diameter 
and width, is then prepared to receive the 
impression on its periphery in relief; this 
is effected by being applied to a singularly 
constructed press, invented expressly for 
the purpose. The cylinder is then hard- 
ened, and fac similes may be produced 
upon steel or copper plates ad infinitum ; 
and in this way, bank note plates may 
have the talents of the most eminent artists 
in England transferred to them. The 
great advantage of this invention, as ap- 
plied to secare bank notes from forgery, 
is, that it produces perfect identity in all 
the notes, and admits of a test, whereby 
each note may be identified, as all the 
notes may be perfectly alike except the 
denomination ; and every individual who 
will take the trouble to furnish himself 
with an original impression from any one 
of the test dies, may, by comparison, de- 
termine whetber the note is genuine or 
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JUVENILE POEM, 
By the late Mr. Sunstone, of the Leasowes. 


Tue Rosts Reconctrep. 
BY party rage and stern debate 
Idalia’s realm was tore ; 
Two beauties sought to rule the State, 
And rival hues they wore. 
The gentle Cloe soft and kind— 
The Rose she bore was pale ; 
The rival Dian hop’d to find 
Her crimson buds prevail. 
*Pity Love’s gen’rous train should grow, 
Or shou’d continue foes ; 
Go forth, my dear, my Delia, go, 
These civil feuds compose. 
Soon wilt thou see thy pow’r divine, 
O’er ev’ry eye extend ; 
Since ne’er did cheek so soft as thine 
The varying Roses blend. ws 





Resrecrrut Concratutations To J. N. 
On his Birth-Day Lines *. 
Halt Veteran Bard! thy Muse I greet, 

Choice are her notes, divinely sweet! 
Joys such as these of “ green old age,” 
At “ Seventy-fice” illume thy page. 

No peevish plaints corrode her lay ; 
Joyous she notes thy natal day: 
With gratitude reviews the past ; 
«¢ Enjoys this day—nor fears her last !”” 
True, “ Age hath pains” and ills to grieve ; 
But Heaven and Hope those pains relieve, 
« My strength in age!” expels the ill, 
We lean on Him—are happy still. 
Submissive bow to God’s behest, 
All He appoints is (doubtless) best. 

Thus tacit sang thy pious Muse ;— 
Thoughts she transmits that thought infuse; 
Inspires a distant Muse’s lay 
To gratulate thy natal day, 
And chase ber own dark glooms + away ! 

Say, can the Muse such glooms divert ? 
No! she but hints a near support. 
Religion’s aids, and counsels kind, 
Alone can soothe the anxious mind; 
Alleviate the poignant woes, 
Which from a wounded spirit flows. 
Digression done—thy strains amend— 
Felicitate thy worthy Friend. 
Let gratulations, warm, sincere, 
Suppress awhile thy rising tear! 
Though “ long bereft of early loves” — 
And dearest friendships—heavenly doves, 
Calm and serene his evening proves. 





* See page 159. 

+ Occasioned by the severe illness of a 
beloved and only brother; now labouring 
under the affliction of a paralytic attack. 


Bright was his noon, and gay his morn; 

Nor will bis night be dark *, forlorn: 

For Piety still cheers the good ; 

And Faith perceives a present God +! 

Whilst “* Children’s Children” round him 
play, 

Blessing their Grandsire’s natal day ! 

With harmless sports, and Birth-day wine, 

Prophetic hint of eighty-nine! 

I] join their wish, ideal see, 

Fresh “‘ pledges” mount great-grandsire’s 
knee, 

As scions grace the parent tree. 

Ah! Vice! could’st thou such scenes re- 
view— [true ? 

Would’st thou not own chaste Virlue 

And, like thy Sire on Eden’s plain, 

“ Pine thy sad loss””—but pine in vain! 

Shipton on Stour, March 6, 1820. A.C, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE, 


By Henny River, M.A. of Cambridge, 
published in 1644 tf. 
Booxe I. Ope V. 
To Pyrrna. 
The misery of them that dote on her. 
wrt tender boy upon a rosie bed, 
Being with liquid odours overspred, 
Within some pleasant bow’r, doth to thee 
sue 
(O Pyrrha) for thy love ? for whom doe you 
Bind your gold locks, plain in your orna- 
ment ? 
Alas, how oft shall the proud boy repent 
Thy false faith, and contemned deities, 
And look with wonderment on those thy seas 
Made rough with black winds, who (too 
credulous Boy) 
Does thee now as some golden prize enjoy ? 
Who hopes thoul’t still be free to him, still 
Ignorant of thy all-deluding aire? [faire, 
Wretched are they to whom untride you 
shine ; 
The wall, by sacred tables made divine, 
Shewes I have hung my ship-racht robe on 
Unto the Ocean’s potent Deitie. (high 


Booxe Il. Ope Il. 
To Getuivs §. 

Since we must die, the minde must neither be 
Dejected in adversity, nor puffed up in 
prosperity. 

REMEMBER, Gellius, since thou must 

To keepe a strong mind in adversitie, [die, 


* « God is Light.” 

+ “ He (Satan) saw, and pined his 
loss.” —Milton. 

} See our present Number, p. 317. 

§ Vulgd Dellius. 
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And in best state from haughty glorying 


free, 

Whether thou all thy life time pensive be, 

Or whether that thou do’st thine owne selfe 
feast, 

Being in some secret Arbour laid to rest, 

With long stor’d liquor of the Falerne vine 

On every holiday, where the tall pine, 

And white leav’d poplar, with their boughs 
do love 

To knit in one an hospitable grove. 

What’s here to doe? the gliding river 
prides 

To run with murmurs by his winding sides. 

Goe bid the boyes bring wine and odours 
hither, [ther, 

And fragrant buds of roses that soone wi- 

While our estates, and yeeres, and blacke 
threed-skeanes 

Of the three sisters do afford us meanes. 

You purchas’d fields, and house, and farme 
shall lose 

By which the yellow-sanded Tiber flowes ; 

These you shall part from, and your heire 
shall reape 

Your riches raised to a mighty heape. 

It skils not whether you be rich in store, 

Descended from old Jnachus ; or poore, 

And of the meanest ranck ith’ fields dost 
dwell ; 

Thou’rt but a feast for all-devouring hell : 

Thither we all are driven, all men’s fate 

Is shaken in one box, that soone or late 

Must have an end, and, as in Charen’s 
wherrie, 

To everlasting banishment must ferry. 





Ove VI. 
To Seprimivs. 

He commendeth the sweetnesse of the aire 
about Tibur and Tarentum ; that he would 
willingly end his dayes with Septimius in 
one of them. 

Septimius, that must goe to Cales with me, 

And to the Spaniards that unused be 

To beare our yoakes, and to the barbarous 

shoares 

Where still the Mauritanian Ocean roares: 
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Would Tibur, by the Argive builder laid, 

Might be the mansion of my old age 
made ; 

Be that the bound to him that’s wearied 
quite 

With navigations, travellings, and fight, 

Which if the envious destinies denie 

Unto Galisus pleasing streames ile hie, 

Among the well-fleec’d sheepe, and to the 

Rul’d by Laconian Phalantus hand [land 

That plat of ground above all pleases me, 

Whose honies no worse than Hymettian 
bee, (tend ; 

Whose olives with green Venafran con- 

Where Jove long springs, and winter’s 
warme doth send ; 

And Aulor, loving to the fertile vines, 

Yields but a little to the Falern wines. 

That portion and those glorious buildings 


too, 
Together with my selfe, doe wish for you ; 
There with true teares you the warme dust 
shall blend 
Of me that am thy poet and thy friend, 





PROLOGUE TO CHRONICON 
MIRABILE, &e. 
[Reviewed in p. 246.] 


WHAT mingled scenes our motley page 
displays 

Of human life, the party colour’d maze ! 

Here weal and woe, birth, marriage, death, 
appear, [year. 

And various fortunes crowd the rolling 

Here infant Riddells, without name, or 
sire, 

In feeble wailings hopelessly expire * : 

Here the young blood, some tale of horror 
thrills ; [Mills +. 

The fate of Brass, the stob of Andrew 

Here Ferdinando feels dark Fenwick’s 
knife f, [his wife : 

And here the Knight of Holmside § slays 

Erave Timothy! by wedlock three times 
bound, 

And thrice be snapt the chain the villaia 
priest had wound. 





* Vagitusque infantum in limine primo. Aneid VI. 


An endless succession of in- 


fant Riddells (without any other desigaation) occur in the Register of St. Nicholas, 


Newcastle. 


+ Qn the 28th of January, 1683, Andrew Mills murdered three of the children of his 


master, John Brass, for which he was hung in chains near the spot. 
is still visible, and bears the name of Andrew’s stob. 


Part of the gibbet 
See Merringion Register. 


¢t Mr. John Fenwick, of Rock, stabbed Mr. Fardinandoe Forster, esq. Parlyment 
Man for Northumberland, the twenty-second day of August, 1701, betwixt the Whitt 


Cross and the Thorn Tree. 


St. Andrew's Register, Newcastle. 


Appendiz. 


§ Sir Timothy Whittingham, son of Dean Whittingham:, is reputed to have slain 
three wives ; and the tradition certainly derives some accession of strength from the 
following entry in the Register of All-Saints, Newcastle. —“ Dame Whittingham, mur- 
thered by her husband, bar. 17 April, 1604.” 

Sir Timothy lived long after this fact, if fact it be; and be was appointed Provost 
Marshall to the Levies in the county of Durham, being recommended by the Bishop, 
as an ancient Knight and a severe justicer ! / 
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Here fire and flood, and storm and plague 
combine [line ®: 

*€ And tenfold darkness broods above our 

Here — fatal tree bears bitter 
ruit, 

(Of evil stem came ever evil shoot.) 

The bold moss-trooper feels the felon’s 
pain 

And swart Egyptians ¢ die for sordid gain. 

Here worse than death, by fivod, fire, 
storm, plague, tide, 

Nic Ward “ was unfortunately smoor’d in 
a draw-well in his father’s own 
backside 4,” 

Deem not devoid of elegance the wight, 

Who wastes o’er toils like these his ta- 
per’s light ¢, 

And, distant from the noisy haunts of 
mirth, 

Now dies his musty folios on the hearth ; 

Now tarns with trembling touch his tat- 
ter’d store, 

And sifts the sand, to gain the golden ore: 

Not small the skill to fine away the dross, 

The unwrought mass to polish and emboss ; 

Retrace each touch, and all the work re- 
fine, 

Till the rich metal yield to the design. 

Nor small the joy with eager eye to catch 

Some clinching date, or prove some dubious 
match ; 

To solve each doubt, make stubborn facts 


agree, 
Untwist the linked bouts of pedigree ; 
And, on a point where Garier’s self might 


err 
Quote—fearless quote, the Parish Register! 
And fairer palms Antiquity displays, 
To lure the student to her winding ways ; 
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For him she strews the mountain path with 
flowers, bowers ; 
And decks with fresher greens her faded 
And oft she leads, by tracks long since 
forgot, (spot, 
To some sequester’d grot, some long lost 
Some green Oasis midst the desert sand, 
Where gushing waters bless a burning 
land— 
Calypso’s f Isle, by silver seas embrac’d, 
Her forests tow’ring o’er the wat’ry waste, 
When erst wide wasting Harry’s scepter'd 
hand [the land, 
Laid spire and cloister prostrate through 
When Miuster chimes rang their own fu- 
neral knells, [their cells, 
And Monks, like bees, died smother’d in 
As o’er the land the baleful Simoon came, 
And Abbey Ledgers crackled in the fame ; 
Then, like the spear of Thetis’ god-like 
son, ad doue, 
Whose rust 8 could cure the ills its edge 
Cromwell b, who sternly govern’d poop 
and ‘helm, [realm ;” 
Bade “ Registers be kept throughout the 
Then each incumbent gat him grey goose- 
quill, (fill. 
And ‘* boke of pergamene,” and wrote his 
No longer tape-worm lines! deform each 
stem, 
But sprouting cadets fill the folio’s hem. 
From tower to town, in good or evil case, 
With ease the branching progeny we trace ; 
From blacksmiths, koights *, from mer- 
chants, peers!, extract, 
And quote the Register for every fact. 
Th’ unerring Register solves ev’ry doubt, 
And when the ’squire’s of age, the mur- 
der’s out. 





® * Heber’s Palestine.” 
© See St. Nicholas’s Register, Durham. 


> The place of execution near Durham. 


4 See Hartlepool Register, 


© How pleasing wears the wintry night, 
Spent with the o/d illustrious dead.—Akenside. 


f The name of this retired nymph “ not obvious, not obtrusive, she” is derived from 


zalyrre to couceal, 
Goddess of Antiquity personified. 


to hide; and she evidently means nothing more than the veiled 
She is also termed dia Seam & worwa, to signify 


the refined and elevated nature of the studies over which she presides. 
& See with what appropriate feeling the autiquary recommends rust as the panacea 


for every disorder. 


bh Parish Registers were first introduced by an order of Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
1538 ; but they did not come generally into use until the reign of Queen Eliz#beth, 
who issued injunctions concerning them, in the Ist, Tih, and 39th years of her reign. 

Oliver Cromwell was particularly careful of Parish Registers; and a person was 





elected in each parish for the express purpose of keeping them; which makes a writer 
in the Elwick Register with great feeling exclaim, ‘* Maryinge by justices, election of 
registers by parishioners, and the use of ruling elders, first came into fashion in the 
time of rebellion, ander th.t monster of nature, and d/udy tyrant, Oliver Cromwell !!” 

i A thio pedigree, in antiquarian language, is thus denominated. 

k The Coles of Gateshead, originally blacksmiths, afterwards baronets and owners of 
Branspeth Castle. 

' Baron Ravensworth. This family, like many-others of the greatest respectability 
in the county, were origivally merchants at Newcast!e. 
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SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING. 


The following is an abstract of the 
Speech delivered by the Right Hon. 
George Canning, on Saturday the 
18th ult. at the Music Hall, in Bold- 
street, Liverpool; where nearly 200 
gentlemen had met, for the purpose 
of celebrating the re-election of their 
distinguished Representative. The 
sentiments adduced are so congenial 
to our own, that it is with cousider- 
able satisfaction we record them: 


«* GENTLEMEN,—Short as the interval is 
since I last met you in this place on a si- 
milar occasion, the events which have 
filled up that interval have not been un- 
important. The great moral disease which 
we then talked of as gaining ground on 
the community, has, since that period, 
arrived at its most extravagant height ; 
and, since that period also, remedies have 
been applied to it, if not of permanent 
cure, at least of temporary mitigation. 

*€ Gentlemen, it has been one advan- 
tage of the transactions of the last Session 
of Parliament, that while they were ad- 
dressed to meet the evils which had grown 
out of charges heaped upon the House of 
Commons, they have also, in a great mea- 
sure, falsified the charges themselves, I 
would appeal to the recollection of every 
man who now hears me, of any the most 
careless estimator of public sentiment, or 
the most indifferent spectator of public 
events, whether avy couutry, in any two 
epochs, however distant, of its history, 
ever presented such a contrast with itself 
as this country in November 1819, and 
this country in January 1820? 

** What was the situation of the coun- 
try in November 1819? Do I exaggerate 
when I say, that there was not a man of 
property who did not tremble for his pos- 
sessions ? that there was not a man of re- 
tired and peaceable babits who did not 
tremble for the tranquillity and security 
of his home ? 

** Well, Gentlemen, and what has inter- 
vened between the two periods? A calling 
of that degraded Parliament, a meeting of 
that scoffed-at and derided House of Com- 
mons, a concurrence of those three 
branches of an imperfect constitution, not 
one of which, if we are.to believe the Ra- 
dical Reformers, lived in the hearts, or 
swayed the feelings, or commanded the 
respect of the Nation ; but which, despised 
as they were when they were in a state of 
separation and inaction, did, by a co- 
operation of four short weeks, restore 
order, coufidence, a reverence for the laws, 
and a just sense of their own legitimate 
authority. 

«* Another event, indeed, has intervened, 

Gent. Mac. April, 1820. 
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in itself of a most painful nature, but 
powerful in aiding and coofirming the im- 
pressions which the assembling and the 
proceedings of Parliament were calculated 
to produce. I mean the loss which the 
Nation has sustained by the death of a 
Sovereign, with whose person all that is 
venerable in Monarchy has been identified 
in the eyes of successive generations of 
his subjects: a Sovereiga whose good- 
ness, whose years, whose sorrows and suf- 
ferings must have softened the heart of 
the most ferocious enemies of kingly 
power;—whose active virtues, and the 
memory of whose virtues, when it pleased 
Divine Providence that they should be 
active no more, have been the guide and 
guardian of his people, through many a 
weary and many a stormy pilgrimage ;— 
scarce less a guide, and quite as much a 
guardian, in the cloud of his evening dark- 
ness as in the brightnéss of his meridian 
day. 

* Every effort has been industriously 
employed to persuade the Country, that 
their liberties have been essentially 
abridged by the regulation of popular 
meetings. Against that one of the mea- 
sures passed by Parliament it is that the 
attacks of the Radical Reformers have 
been particularly directed. Gentlemen, 
the first answer to this averment is, that 
the Act leaves untouched all the constitu- 
tional modes of assembly which have been 
known to the Nation since it became free. 
We are fond of dating our freedom from 
the Revolution. I should be glad to know, 
in what period since the Revolution (up 
to a very late period indeed, which I will 
specify), in what period of those reigns 
growing out of the Revolution—I mean, 
of the first reigns of the House of Bruns- 
wick—did it enter into the head of man, 
that such meetings could be holden, or 
that the Legislature would tolerate the 
holding of such meetings, as disgraced the 
country for six months previous to the 
last Session of Parliament? When, there- 
fore, it is asserted, that such meetings 
were never before suppressed, the simple 
answer is, they were never before at- 
tempted. 

« [ verily believe, the first meeting of 
the kind that was ever called (I know of 
none anterior to it) was that called by 
Lord George Gordon, in St.George’s-fields, 
in the year 1780, which ended in the de- 
molition of chapels and dwelling-houses, 
the breaking of prisons, and the conflagra- 
tion of Lendon. Was England never free 
till 1780? Did British Liberty spring to 
light from the asbes of the Metropolis? 
What! was there no Freedom in the reign 
of George the Second? None in that of 

George 
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George the Pirst? None im the reign of 
Queen Aone or of King William? Be- 
yond the Revolution [ will not go; but | 
have always heard, that British Liberty 
was established long before the commence- 
meat of the late reign; nay, that in the 
late reign (according to popular poli- 
ticians) it rather sunk and retrograded ; 
and yet, never till that reign was such an 
abuse of popular meetings dreamt of, 
much less erected into a right not to be 

uestioned by Magistrates, aud not to be 
eontrolled by Parliament. 

* Do I deny, then, the general right of 
the people to meet, to petition, or to deli- 
berate upon their grievances? God for- 
bid! But right is nota simple, abstract, 
positive, unqualified term. Rights are in 
the same individual to be compared with 
his duties; and in one person are 
to be balanced with the rights of others. 
Now let us take the right to meet in its 
most construction. The per- 
sons who called the meeting at Manches- 
ter tell you, that they had a right to col- 
lect together countless multitudes to dis- 
cuss the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form: to collect them when they would, 
and where they would, without consent of 
Magistrates, or concurrence of inhabitants, 
or reference to the comfort and conve- 
nience of the neighbourhood. Now may 
mot the peaceable, the industrious inha- 
bitaut of Manchester say, “ | have a right 
to quiet in my house; I have a right to 
carry on my manufactory, on which not 
my existence only and that of my children, 
but that of my workmen and their oumer- 
ous families depends. I havea right to 
be pi ed in the exercise of this my 
lawful calling. I have a right to be pro- 
tected, not against violence and plunder 
only, against fire and sword, but against 
the terror of these calamities, and against 
the risk of those inflictions; against the 
intimidation or seduction of my work- 
men; against the distraction of that at- 
tention and the disturbance of that in- 
dustry, withoat which neither they nor I 
ean gain our livelihood. I call upon the 
jaws to afford me that protection: and if 
the laws in this country cannot afford it, 
depend upon it, | and my manufactures 
must migrate to some country where they 
ean.’ Here is a conflict of rights, between 
which, what is the decision? Which of 
the two claims is to give way? Cau avy 
reasonable being dowbt? Can any honest 
man hesitate ? Let private justice or pub- 
lic expediency decide, and can the deci- 
sion by possibility be other than that the 
peaceable and industrious shall be pro- 
tected, the turbulent and mischievous put 
down? 





“It is not in consonance, bat in con- 
’ @vadiction to the spirit of the law, that such 


Mr. Cauning’s Speech at Liverpeol. 


meetings have been boldes. The Law 
prescribes a corporate character. The 
callers of these meetings have always stu- 
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diously avoided it, No summous of fre=- 
holders—none of freemen—aone of the 
inbabiants of particular places or pa- 
rishes—no acknowledgment of local or 

political classification. Just so at the 
eabiie of the French Revolution: the 
first work of the Reformers was to loosen 
every established political relation, every 
legal holding of man to man, to destruy 
every corporation, to disperse every set- 
tled class of society, and to reduce the 
nation into individuals, in order, after- 
wards, to congregate them into mobs. 
How monstrous it is to confound such 
Meetings with the genuine and recognized 
modes of collecting the sense of the Eng- 
lish people! Was it by meetings such as 
these that the Revolution was brought 
about, the great event to which our anta- 
gonists are so fond of referring? Was it 
by a meeting in St. George’s-fields? in 
Spa-fields? in Smithfield? Was it by 
untold multitudes collected io a village ia 
the North? No; it was by meetings of 
corporations in their corporate capacity ; 
by the assembly of recognized bodies of 
the State ; by the interchange of opinions 
among portions of the community known 
to each other, and capable of estimating 
each other’s views and characters. Do 
we waut a more striking mode of remedy- 
ing grievances than this? Do we require 
&@ more animating example? And did it 
remaio for the Reformers of the present 
day to strike out the course by which 
alone Great Britain could make and keep 
herself free ? 

“ Gentlemen, all power is, or ought to 
be, accompanied by responsibility. Ty- 
ranny is irresponsible power. This defi- 
nition is equally true, whether the power 
be lodged in one or many; whether ina 
despot, exempted by the form of govern- 
ment from the controul of Jaw; or in a 
mob, whose numbers put them beyond 
the reach of law. Idle, therefore, and ab- 
surd to talk of freedom where a mob do- 
mineers! Idle, therefore, and absurd to 
talk of liberty, when you hold your pro- 
perty, perhaps your life, not indeed at the 
nod of a despot, but at the will of an ia- 
flamed, an infuriated populace! If, there- 
fore, during the reign of terror at Man- 
chester or at Spa-fields, there were per- 
sons in this country who had a right to 
complain of tyranny, it was they who 
loved the Constitution, who loved the Mo- 
narchy, but who dared oot utter their opi- 
nions or their wishes until their houses 
were barricadoed, and their children sent 
to a place of safety. That was tyranny ! 
and, so far as the mobs were under the 
controul of a leader, that was despotism ! 
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And it was agoinst that tyranny, that des- 
potism, that Parliament at length raised 
its arm. 

“ Perhaps a moderate Reformer or 
Whig will observe, that he means only to 
restore the House of Commons to what it 
was at some former period. I then beg to 
ask, and to that question also I have 
never yet received an answer, ‘ At what 
period of our history was the House of 
Commons in the state to which you wish 
to restore it ?” 

“ The House of Commons may, for the 
purpose of this argument, be conside 
in two views: first, with respect to its 
agency as a third part in the Constitu- 
tion ; secondly, with respect to its compo- 
sition, in relation ta its constituents. As 
to its agency as a part of the Constitu- 
tion, I venture to say, without bazard, as 
1 believe, of contradiction, that there is no 
period im the history of this country in 
which the House of Commons will be found 
to have occupied so large a share of the 
functions of Government, as at present. 
Whatever else may be said of the House 
of Commons, this one point, at least, is 
indisputable, that from the earliest in- 
fancy of the Constitution, the power of 
the House of Commons has been growing 
till it has almost, like the rod of Aaron, 
absorbed its fellows. I am not saying 
whether this is or is not as it ought to be. 
I merely mean to say why I think that it 
cannot be iutended to cemplain of the 
want of power, and of a due share in the 
Government in the House of Commons. 

“ T admit, however, very willingly, that 
the greater share of power it exercises, 
the more jealous we ought to be of its 
composition; and [I presume, therefore, 
-that it is in this respect, and in relation to 
its constituents, that the state of the House 
of Commons is contended. to want revi- 
sion, Well, then, at what period of our 
history was the composition of the House 
of Commons materially different from 
what it is at present? Is there any pe- 
riod of our history in whieh the rights of 
election were not as various, and in which 
the influence of property was not as di- 
rect, in which recommendations of candi- 
dates were not as efficient, and some bo- 
poughs as close, as they are now? I ask 
for information: but that information, 
plain and simple as it is, and necessary, 
one shuuld think, to a clear understand- 
ing, much more, to a grave decision of 
the point at issue, I never, though solicit- 
ing it with all humility, have ever yet 
been able to obtain from any Reformer, 
Radical or Whig. 

“* The Radical Reformer, indeed, to do 


him justice, is not bound to furnish me. 


with an answer fo this question, because, 
with his view of the matter, precedents 
(except one which I shal! mention pre- 
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sently) have nothing todo. The Radical 
Reformer would probably give to my first 
question an answer very different from 
that which I have sa his moderate 
brother to give. He will tell me fairly, 
not that he means to bring the House of 
Commons back either to the share of 
power which it formerly enjoyed, or to 
the modes of election by which it was for- 
merly returned, but to make it what, ac- 
cording to him, it ought to be, a direet, 
effectual representative of the people ; re- 
presenting them not as a delegate com- 
missioned to take care of their interests, 
but as a deputy appointed to speak their 
will, Now, to this view of the matter I 
have no other objection than this —that 
the British Constitution is a limited Mo- 
parchy ; that a limited Monarchy is, in 
the nature of things, a mixed Govern- 
ment ; but that such a House of Com- 
mons as the Radical Reformer requires, 
would, in effect, constitute a pure demo- 
cracy, with which I am at a loss to under- 
stand how any Monarchy, or any limita- 
tion could co-exist. | may have great 
respect for the person who theoretically 
prefers a Republick to a Monarchy. 

If Government be a matter of will, all 
we have to do is to collect the will of the 
Nation, and, having collected it by an 
adequate organ, that will is paramount 
and supreme. By what shadow of argu- 
ment could the House of Lords be main- 
tained in equal authority ahd jurisdiction 
with the House of Commons, when once 
that House of Commons should become a 
mere deputation, speaking the people’s will, 
and that will the rule of the Government? In 
one way or other the House of Lords must 
act, if it be to remain a concurrent brawch 
of the Legislature. Either it must uni- 
formly affirm the measures which come 
from the Commons, or it must occasion» 
ally take the liberty to reject them. If it 
uniformly affirm, it is without the pretence 
of authority. But to presume to reject 
an act of the deputies of the whole Na- 
tion !—by what assumption of right could 
three or four hundred great proprietors set 
themselves against the National will? 
Grant the Reformers, then, what they ask, 
on the priociples on which they ask it, 
and it is utterly impossible that, after such 
a Reform, the Constitution should 
consist of more than one body, and that 
one body a popular assembly. 

“* Why, Gentlemen, is this theory? or 
is it a theory of mine? If there be « 
those who hear me (as any man in the 
generous en'bhusiasm of youth may blame- 
lessly have been) any man who has been 
bitten by the doctrines ef Reform, I im- 
plere him, before he goes forward in his 

to embrace those doctrines in 
their radical extent, to turn to the history 
ef the transactioes in this country im the 


year 
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of Radical Reform. He will find, Gentle- 
men, that the House of Commons of that 
day passed the following Resolution : 

«+ * Resolved, That the people are, un- 
der God, the original of all just power !” 

“ Well, can any sentiment be more 
just and reasonable? Is it not the founda- 
tion of all the liberties of mankind? Be 
it so. Let us proceed. The House of 
Commons followed up this Resolution by 
a second, which runs in something like 
these terms ; 

**¢ Resolved, That the Commons of 
England assembled in Parliament, being 
chosen by and representing the people, 
have the supreme authority of this Na~ 
tion,’ 

**Ia this Resolution a leap is taken 
from the premises of the Radical Reform- 
ers to a conclusion which 1 know not how 
they are to deny, especially with such a 
precedent before them. But the infer- 
ence did not stop there. The House of 
Commons proceeded to resolve (and I 
wish I could see the logical discrepancy 
between the premises and the conclusion), 

“¢* That whatsoever is enacied and de- 
clared law by the Commons of England 
assembled in Parliament, hath the force 
of law, and binds the people of England, 
without the consent and concurrence of the 
Lords or of the Crown? 

** Such was the theoretical inference of 
the House of Commons in 1648, the lo- 
gical dependance of which upon the pre- 
mises laid down by them, I say, I should 
be glad to see logically disproved. The 
practical inferences were not tardy in 
their arrival, after the theory. In a few 
weeks the House of Lords was voted use- 
less ; and in a few more we all know what 
became of the Crown. 

** Such, I say, were the radical doc- 
trines of 1648, and such the consequences 
to which they naturally led. If we are 
induced to admit the same premises now, 
who is it, 1 should be glad to know, that 
is to guarantee us against similiar conclu- 
sions ? 

*‘T have no sort of objection to doing, 
as Parliament has often done (supposing 
always the case to be proved), to disfran- 
chising a borough, aud rendering it inca- 
pable of abusing its franchise in future. 
I will take away a franchise, because it 
has been practically abused, not because 
I am at all prepared to inquire into the 
origin, or to discuss the utility of all such 
franchises, any more than I mean to in- 
quire, Gentlemen, into your titles to your 
estates. Disfranchising Grampound (if that 
is to be so), I mean to save Old Sarum. 

** 1 am for the House of Commons as a 
part and not as the whole of the Govern- 
ment. And, asa part of the Government, 
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year 1648, and to examine the bearings of 
those transactions on this very question 
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I hold it to be frantic to. suppose. that, 
from the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment, you can altogether exclude, by any 
contrivance, even if it were desirable. to 
do so, the influence of property, rank, ta- 
lents, family connexion, and whatever 
else, in the radical language of the day, is 
considered as iutimidation or corruption, 
I believe, that if a Reform to the extent 
of that demanded by the Radical Reform- 
ers were granted, you would, before an 
annual election came round,. find that 
there were new connexions grown up which 
you must again destroy, new influence 
acquired which you must dispossess of its 
authority, and that in these fruitless at- 
tempts at unattainable purity you were 
working against the watural current of 
human nature. " 

1 would have by choice—if the choice 
were yet to be made—l1 would have in the 
House of Commons great variety of inte- 
rests, and [ would have them find their 
way by a great variety of, rights of elec- 
tion; satisfied that uniformity of election 
would produce any thing but a just repre- 
sentation of various interests. As to the 
close boroughs, I know that through them 
have found their way into the House of 
Commons men whose talents have been 
an honour to their kind, and whose names 
are interwoven with the history of their 
country. I cannot think that system al- 
together vicious which has produced such 
fruits. I cannot think that there should 
be but one road into that assembly, or 
that no man should be presumed fit for 
the deliberation of a Senate, who has not 
had the nerves previously to face the 
storms of the hustings. 

* But, Gentlemen, though the question 
of Reform is made the pretext of those 
persons who have vexed the country for 
some munths, I verily believe that there 
are very few even of them who either 
give credit to their own exaggerations, or 
care much about the improvements which 
they recommend. Why, do we not see 
that the most violent of the Reformers of 
the day are ailning at seats in that As- 
sembly which, according to their own 
theories, they should have left to wallow 
in its own pollution, discountenanced and 
unredeemed ? It is true, that if they had 
found their way there, they might have 
endeavoured to bring us to a sense of our 
misdeeds, and to urge us to redeem our 
character by some self-condemning ordi- 
nance: but would not the authority of 
their names, as our associates, have more 
than counterbalanced the force of their 
eloquence as our Reformers ? 

* But, Gentlemen, I am for the whole 
Constitution. The Liberty of the Subject 


as much depends on the maintenance of 
the Constitutional Prerogatives of the 
Crown, on the acknowledgment of oe 
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legitimate power of the other House of 
Parliament, as it does in upholding that 
supreme power (for such is the power of 
the purse) which resides in the democrati- 
cal branch of the Constitution. Whatever 
beyond its just proportion was gained by 
one part, would be gained at the expense 
of the whole; and the balance is now, 
perhaps, as nearly poized as human wis- 
dom can adjust it. I fear to touch that 
balance, the disturbance of which might 
bring confusion on the Nation. 

“Ll remember that most excellent and 
able man, Mr. Wilberforce, once saying 
in the House of Commons, that ‘ he never 
believed an Opposition really to wish mis- 
chief to the country ; that they only wish- 
ed just so much mischief as might drive 
their opponents out, and place themselves 
in their room.? Now, Gentlemen, I can- 
not he!p thinking that there are some per- 
sous tampering with the question of Re- 
form something in the same spirit. They 
do not go so far as the Reformers ; they 
even state irreconcilable differences; but 
to a certain extent they agree and even 
co-operate with them. They co-operate 
with them in inflaming the public feeling 
not only against the Government, but 
against the support given by Parliament 
to that Government, io the hope, no doubt, 
of attracting to themselves the popularity 
which is lost to their opponents, and thus 
being enabled to correct and retrieve the 
errors of a displaced Administration. Vain 
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and hopeless task to raise such a spirit 
aod then to govern it! They may stimu- 
late the steeds into fury, till the chariot 
is hurried to the brink of a precipice ; but 
do they flatter themselves that they can 
then leap in, and, hurling the incompetent 
driver from his seat, check the reins just 
in time to turn from the precipice and 
avoid the fall? I fear they would attempt 
itin vain. The impulse once given, may 
be too impetuous to be controlled, and, 
intending only to change the guidance of 
the machine, they may hurry it and them- 
selves to irretrievable destruction. 

** May every man who has a stake in 
the country, whether from situation, from 
character, from wealth, from his family, 
and from the hopes of his children,—may 
every man who has a sense of the blessings 
for which he is indebted to the form of 
Government under which he lives, see 
that the time is come, at which his deci- 
sion must be taken, and, when oncetaken, 
stedfastly acted upon—for or against the 
institutions of the British Monarchy. The 
time is come at which there is but this 
line of demarcation. On which side .of 
that line we, Gentlemen, shall range our- 
selves, our choice has long ago been made. 
In acting upon that our common choice, 
with my best efforts and exertions, I shall 
at once faithfully represent your senti- 
ments, and satisfy my own judgment and 
conscience.” 


——— 


TRIAL OF HENRY HUNT AND OTHERS AT YORK. 


The Trial of Mr. Hunt and nine others, 
charged with a Conspiracy to alter the 
legal frame of the Government and Con- 
stitution of the Realms, and with Meet- 
ing tumultuously at Manchester, on the 
16th August last, with 60,000 persons, 
many armed with sticks, &c. commenced 
at the York Assizes on Thursday, March 
23, before Mr. Justice Bayley.—Mr. Scar- 
lett conducted the prosecution.—Mr. Hunt 
conducted his own defence. The persons 
prosecuted were Henry Hunt, Joseph John- 
son, Joho Knight, James Morehouse, Jo- 
seph Healey, John Thacker Saxton, Ro- 
bert Jones, Samuel Bamford, George Swift, 
and Robert Wilde. The number of wit- 
nesses put down for the prosecution ex- 
ceeded 80; for the defence 105. The de- 
fendants’ witnesses, in two bodies, march- 
ed from Rochdale by way of Huddersfield 
and Halifax. They joined at Leeds, where 
they slept. They carried two banvers, 
inscribed “The Truth, the whole Truth, 
and nothing but the Truth.” 

The Examination, as far as it went the 
first day, related to facts antecedent to 
the 16th of August, particularly to the 
drilling at White Moss, on the 15th, where 





Murray aud Shawecross were so outra- 
geously assaulted.. Hunt took an objec- 
tion to this evidence, and Mr. Justice Bai- 
ley doubted whether it could be received ; 
but Mr. Scarlett proceeded to shew that 
some of the persons who were in training, 
and who assaulted Murray, attended the 
meeting on the 16th; the evidence was 
then allowed to be given.—This import- 
ant investigation continued Friday and Sa- 
turday. Their evidence was designed 
chiefly to prove that the Manchester 
meeting excited terror, alarm, and danger 
in the town, and therefore was illegal: 
while Hunt, who cross-examined witnesses 
in his bold, fearless manner, endeavoured 
to substantiate that the meeting was per- 
fectly legal, that the people committed no 
breach of the peace, and that when at- 
tacked they offered no resistance. The 
Judge objected to bave evidence gone 
into as to the conduct of the Yeomanry, 
because they were not trying their con- 
duct. 

Mr. Scarlett entered into a luminous 
detail of the circumstances connected with 
the Manchester proceedings ; and Mr. Hunt 
defended himself’ in an energetic speech 
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of considerable length; but as Mr. Jus- 
tice Bayley’s admirable and impartial 
charge to the Jury contains the substance 
of the whole evidence, we shall content 
ourselves with presenting a copious ab- 
stract from the same. 

Mr. Justice Bayley, in summing up, 
sail, it was bis duty to lay down the law, 
and to make such remarks on the evidence 
as might assist them in forming their judg- 
ment, They were to put entirely out of 
view, on the present occasion, the conduct 
of the magistrates and military, whether 
right or wrong, and to confine themselves 
to the consideration of the character and 
conduct of the meeting, and those of the 
defendants as connected therewith. The 
indictment against the defendants con- 
tained a charge of conspiracy, a charge 
of unlawful assembly, and a charge of 
riot. The last-mentioned charge might 
be, in this case, put entirely out of con- 
sideration. There were different counts ; 
one charging the defendants with conspir- 
ing to meet, and causing others to meet, 
for the purpose of disturbing the public 

ace; another charged: them with hav- 
ing met together for the purpose of rais- 
ing and exciting discontent and disaffec- 
tion in the minds of the subjects of our 
Lord the King, and also to incite them to 
contempt and hatred of the Government 
and Constitution, as by law established. 
Another count set forth, ‘* That the de- 
fendants met and assembled, together with 
divers others, to a very great number, 
in a threatening and menacing manner, 
with sticks and other offensive weapons, 
and with divers seditious ensigns and 
flags, on which there were various inflam- 
matory inscriptions and devices, to the 
great terror of the peaceable subjects of 
our Lord the King.” It would be for 
the Jury te consider whether the conduct 
of the defendants fell under any, and which 
of these charges. It had been laid down 
by Serjeant Hawkins, that bodies of armed 
men meeting to consider of grievances, or 
numerous bodies meeting, though unarmed, 
under such circumstances as could not 
but endanger the public peace, and raise 
fears and jealousies among the King’s sub- 
jects, were unlawful assemblies. In ap- 
plying this doctrine to the case under con- 
sideration, the Jury were to look to the 
purpose for which the people met, the 
manner in which they came, and the means 
which they were using to effect their pur- 
pose. A great number of persons might 
Meet under such circumstances a8 were 
not calculated to raise terrors, fears, or 
jealousies, in the minds of the people in 
the neizhbourhood. But, in an assembly 
80 constituted, and met for a perfectly 
legal purpose, if any individaals intro- 
duced themselves illegally, in order to 
gite to thet meeting an undue direetion, 
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which would produce terror in the minds 
of his Majesty’s subjects, although 59,000 
persuns out of a meeting of 60,000 were 
completely innocent, yet there might be 
twelve or twenty illegally met there, and 
those twelve or twenty would be liable to 
be tried on the ground of having illegally 
assembled. The cate, as it was stated by 
Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, seemed to contem- 
plate the event of immediate danger re- 
sulting from the meeting. He, however, 
was not prepared in his own mind to say 
that the appearance of immediate danger 
was necessary to constitute this offence. 
If the Jury conceived that, from the peace- 
able demeanour of the people at the time, 
and the association of the women and 
children on the ground, the meeting was 
not sufficient to produce a feeling of im- 
mediate danger, though it might of future 
danger, he would recommend it to the Jury 
to find a special verdict. With respect to 
the subject of conspiracy, it was necessary 
to observe that the defendants were not 
liable to be found guilty, although they 
were seeking the same end, if the Jury 
were not of opinion that they were acting 
in pursuance of one common design, with 
the privity of all. It might be, that, in a 
case of this kind, twelve or twenty persons 
might go to a meeting, each of them in- 
tending to sow sedition ; yet, if such per- 
son intended to sow that sedition, from 
the mere motive and impulse of his own 
mind, and not in common with the other 
parties, they could not be found guilty of 
conspiracy. On the other hand, to prove 
conspiracy, there was no necessity to show 
the absolute meeting together of the par- 
ties accused. If the circumstances were 
such as to indace the Jury to believe that 
they could not have occurred without the 
previous concert and combination of the 
parties accused, it was sufficient. But if 
the Jury were of opinion that they might 
have met together by accident, without 
previous arrangement, then the charge of 
conspiracy must be dismissed from their 
minds, A party expressing an iotention 
to go to this or any other meeting might 
induce other persons who -heard of it 
through him, toattend also, without any pre- 
vious design. They could only implicate, 
in the offence of conspiracy, those persons 
who the evidence showed either actually 
were, or from circumstances must have 


‘been, parties to the formation of the ori- 
‘ginal plan. Those who joined in a plan, 


though at a late period of the transaction, 
could not be distinguished from those with 
whom it originated, because they agreed 
to all that had previously been done, and 
thus became conspirators, As to the ques- 
tion of assembling it might be, that the 
avowed object of the meeting was lawful, 
but it might be attended by twelve per- 
sons intending er attempting to give en 
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improper direction to the conduct of those 
who were lawfully met ; in that case such 
persons would be guilty of unlawfully as- 
sembling, though there should have been 
po conspirecy. With respect to banners 
bearing inscriptions, their illegality did 
mot extend to every mao present at the 
meeting, but only to those particular per- 
sons who adopted those banners, and the 
sentiments inscribed on them; or who, 
with a full knowledge of their existence, 
gave perfect confidence and co-operation 
to the meeting. So also in case of drill- 
ing. Jt could only affect those who knew 
that drilling was practised for illegal pur- 
poses. To show whether terror was or 
was not produced, he would state the tes- 
timony on both sides io this case, They 
would find ia the evidence on the part of 
the prosecution a great deal which im- 
ported that no apprehension of immediate 
danger existed; and the circumstance of 
women and childrea being present would 
be worthy of their consideration in that 
respect. It was admitted that an attempt 
was made to keep peace at the meeting. 
But this might have been done in order 10 
forward future objects. It might have 
been hoped, that, by this means, the pre- 
pared seed would be sown, while those 
who pursued this course would wait till 
the time of harvest to reap the benefit 
oft. The Learned Judge then proceeded 
to recapitulate the voluminous evidence 
adduced in the course of this interesting 
trial, briefly commenting on it as he went 
on. He obseftved, that a meeting of 60,000 
persons, if they all came to a certain point, 
with a common knowledge of what was to 
be done, might create terror. With re- 
spect to the banners, he again observed, 
that those only who showed that they were 
favourable to any motto inscribed on them, 
by carrying, or immediately marching un- 
der them, could be considered as liable to 
any penalty which the illegal nature of 
any of their inscriptions might warrant, 
It was given, he observed, in evidence, 
that Moorhouse was a religious man, and 
constantly read the Bible to bis family— 
a fact stated to indace the inference that 
he would not be guilty of an illegal or im- 
moral act. It was also stated that Mrs, 
Moorhouse, though in the family-way, 
went throngh the crowd; and it was not 
likely, if danger bad been apprehended, 
that her husband would have permitted 
her to atteud, With respect to persons 
walking io tie military step, to which 
several witnesses had worn, .it cou!d not 
affect the persons charged, unless they 
were proved to have been coguizant of 
the fact. Witb respect to the inscription, 
“‘Equal Representation or Death,” if it 
meant that those whe adhered to sucha 
standard would lose their lives unless they 
procured what they deemed “ Equal Re- 
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presentation,” it amonnted to sedition 5 
but if, as Mr. Huot explained it, the in- 
scription merely meant, that if the people 
did not procare “ Equal 

they would be starved to death; it would 
not come withia the character of sedition. 
Again, the inscription of *‘ No Corn Laws” 
left the Jury to consider whether the mean- 
ing of it was that the corn laws were so 
oppressive, that every means, legal or il- 
legal, were to be taken, in order to get rid 
of them; or whether it was a mere ex- 
pression of disapprobation. In the for- 
mer case it would certainly be sedition, 
in the latter it would not. As to the cap 
of liberty, it was one of the insignia of the 
crown; and when the King weut to Par- 
liament, an officer of state always bore it 
before him. It did not, therefore, of ne- 
cessity, mean any thing seditious. With 
respect to any stoppage of business oc- 
casioned by the meeting, it was —_——= 
sworn, by a great mass of evidence for 
the defendants, that it was uot at all in- 
terrupted. The phrase swoin to by one 
of the witnesses, as having been used by 
a person going to the meeting, namely, 
that they would “‘ make a Moscow of Man- 
chester,” seemed to be inconsistent with 
the general intention expressed by the re- 
formers on that day. There was every 
reason to believe that Mr. Entwistle was 
mistaken in the expression of Hunt about 
their enemies, as applied to the soldiers, 
With regard to the shout set up when the 
military appeared, it might be the shout 
of consciousness of innocence, ani a de- 
termination to remain on that conscious- 
ness, or it might be the shout of intimida- 
tion. Its nature was to be determined by 
the circumstances in which it was uttered. 
There was no other.witness that spoke to 
threatening expressions but Mr. Francis 
Phillips. The multitude round the hust- 
ings appeared to this wituess disciplined 
troops, ready to protect Hunt in case of 
any molestation. If he bad a false im- 
pression in this case he might in another, 
and there seemed to be uo evidence that 
the multitude were ready to fight, as the 
majority of them had no arms, most of 
them being even without sticks. With re- 
gard to Mr. Hultoa, the magistrate, it was 
to be ‘considered that he was not in that 
situation which enabled bim to observe so 
accurately what passed as many of those 
whose evidence negatived the throwing of 
sticks, stones, and brick-bats. Situated 
as Mr. H. was, and having beard of drill- 
ings, &c. he might be agitated and not 
cool during the time he was considering 
that he might become highly criminal if 
he suffered such proceedings to go to such 
length as to endanger the peace of the 
town, The depositions submitted to -Mr. 
H. had there been a million of them, eould 
be of no avail, for. the Jury were boond 
aleac 
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alone to attend to viva voce evidence, given 
in open Court. Nadin’s statement to Mr. 
Hulton might justify the latter in issuing 
the warrant, but Nadin had not been pro- 
duced to prove the circumstances under 
which he acted; neither had any of the 
Magistrates been brought forward in cor- 
roboration of Mr. Hulton’s evidence ; and 
sitting there, as he (the Judge) was to ad- 
minister equal justice to all, it was his 
duty to tell them, if the omission were cal- 
culated to raise a doubt in the minds of 
the Jury, the defendants were most cer- 
tainly entitled to the benefit of that 
doubt. 

His Lordship then went on to recapitu- 
late the leading points of the defence, as 
it bore on the defendants generally. As 
to Saxton, the Crown has very properly 
given up the case against him. The cha- 
racter of the meeting was decidedly peace- 
able, and no proof bad been adduced that 
terror was excited in the town of Manches- 
ter ;. but it had been suggested chat future 
and not immediate disturbances were in 
contemplation ; this was for the consider- 
ation of the Jury. He then repeated his 
observations as to what would constitute 
the meeting, or any part of it, illegal or 
otherwise. The meeting, it was said, had 
been called by 700 housekeepers, but of 
this no proof had been given. It did not 
appear what resolutions Mr, Hunt intend- 
ed to propose; if the same as.at Smith- 
field, and that the Jury conceived they 
were calculated to excite discontent and 
disaffection, then guoad Mr. Hunt, the 
meeting would be iliegal ; and if he com- 
municated such intenjions to any others, 
and that they approved of them, then 
there would be a conspiracy ; and if any 
three of them went to the meeting with 
such intent, the meeting would, as far as 
they were concerned, be illegal. He then 
stated the mottos on the different banners, 
with the interpretation put on them by 
the defendaats and the prosecution. If 
any of those banners were meant to con- 
vey to the eye what in such a meeting no 
voice could convey to the ear—if. they 
meant that the people should be disaffect- 
ed or discontented till they had obtained 
those objects—then the parties who bore 
the flags, aud those who marched with 
them, would be guilty of an illegal! act, 
and the meeting, as far as they were cou- 
cerned, would be illegal. The training 
and drilling, if intended merely to produce 
greater order and regularity in those who 
atiended the meeting of the 16th, was per- 
fectly harmless ; but if it was intended, 
by giving this regularity, to give a greater 
degree of strength to the party, and there- 
by to overawe the Governmént, or to gain 
confidence to any seditious opinions to 
procure a legal object by motives of fear, 
then it would have been illegal, and the 
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meeting at which they assembled, after 
such training, would be illegal also, as to 
those privy to such purpose, though it 
might have been attended by thousands 
of innocent persons. The Learned Judge 
then took a brief view of the evidence -on 
both sides, as it affected the defendants 
individually, 

He would now leave the case to them, 
with this one observation—not to give a 
verdict of guilty, unless they were fully 
satisfied of the sufficiency of proof—nor 
a verdict of acquittal, while such proof 
existed in their minds. If they had any 
doubt, they would give all the defendants 
the benefit of it. 

[t was very near twelve o’clock when 
his Lordship concluded ; and, in a few 
minutes after the Jury retired, and, after 
consulting together for five hours, returned 
into Court at five o'clock. The Foreman 
held a paper in his hand, and said the Jury 
had agreed upon their verdict, which be 
read as follows :— 

** Moorhouse, Jones, Wild, Swift, Sax- 
ton — No! Guilty. — Henry Hunt, Joseph 
Jobnson, John Knight, Joseph Healy, and 
Samuel Bamford—Guilty of assembling 
with unlawful banners an unlawful assem- 
bly, for the purpose of moving and incit- 
ing the liege subjects of our Sovereign 
Lord the King into contempt and hatred 
of the Government and Constitution of the 
realm, as by law established, and attend- 
ing of the same.” 

Mr. Justice Bayley. ‘Do you mean 
that they themselves intended to incite?” 
— The Foreman. ‘“ Yes,” — Mr. Little- 
dale. , “* This verdict must be taken on 
the fourth count.” — Mr, Justice Bayley. 
“Let the verdict be so recorded. You 
fiud, gentlemen, on such counts as the 
words of your verdict are applicable to. 
You do not mean to find that they created 
terror, or incited it in the minds of the 
liege subjects of our King.”—The Fore- 
man. ‘We meant, my Lord, to find on 
the first count, omitting a few words.”— 
The Learned Judge then requested they 
would retire and look over the counts of 
the indictments again, and say to which 
count they meant to apply their verdict. 

The Jury withdrew for a few minutes, 
and returned with a verdict of Guilty ge- 
nerally on the four/h count, and Not Guilty 
upon the remaining counts. —Mr. Justice 
Bayley. ‘‘l take it for granted the de- 
fendants are still under recognizances.”’— 
Mr. Hunt. “* We are, my Lord.”’—Mr. 
Justice Bayley. ‘‘ Then let them now ad- 
ditionally, in Court, enter into their own 
recognizances to keep the peace and good 
behaviour for six months, Mr. Hunt in 
the sum of 2000/. Mr. Johnson of 1000. 
Knight, Bamford and Healey 5004. each. 

The parties immediately entered into 
their several recognizances. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

Letters fron) Angouleme contain the 
following account of a horrible outrage 
committed near Confolers:—A young 
couple, who were on the pviot of being 
married, went together to invite their re- 
lations to the nuptials. The girl was 
mounted upon her lover’s horse, followed 
by him on foot. On their arrival at a 
village where the young man wanted to 
see some person, he left bis destined bride 
to wait his return in the road. Imme- 
diately after three ruffians arrived, who, 
after grossly insulting the young girl, ob- 
liged her to alight from the horse, strip- 
ped her naked, commitied out: ages on her 
person which decency will not permit us 
to relate, and threatened to murder her ; 
they then killed the horse, cut open his 
belly, took out the entrails, and in their 
place put the unfortunate young woman, 
sewed up the animal’s skin, and made off. 
Some children who were passing by after- 
wards heard cries issuing from the bowels 
of the horse, and immediately ran in great 
fright to tell their parents that the devil 
was inva dead horse lying in the road. In 
tbe mean time the young man arrived and 
heard the groans of his expiring mistress, 
She was dragged out of the horrid situas 
tion where the villains had placed her, 
and transported to the nearest baro, where 
every attention was paidio her. The 
police set directly about pursuing the 
horrid monsters who had committed au 
offence new in the annals of crime, and 
were fortunate enough to arrest them, 
They were recognized by the young wo- 
man upon confrontation. The uaufortu- 
nate victim gould not survive the outrages 
which had been perpetrated upon her, 
and expired five days afterwards. 

SPAIN. 


The Revolution in Spain has received 
its consummation by the acceptance, on 
the part of Ferdinand, of the terms pro- 
posed to him by the Constitutionalists. 
The following interesting particulars de- 
scribe the circumstances which led to 
this most important event. From the be- 
ginning of March to the 8th, but especi- 
ally from the 6th to that day, dispatches 
arrived at Madrid in rapid succession 
from the provinces, which convinced the 
Government of the impossibility of sup- 
porting avy longer the system of arbi- 
trary power. They were too well ap- 
prised that the insurrection which broke 
out in the Isle of Leon was making a ge- 
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neral progress throughout the nation, and 
the intelligence was assuming every iv- 
stant a character more alarming. The 
troops under the command of Joseph 
O'Donnel had passed over to Riego. 
Those before the Isle of Leon had joined 
Quiroga; while the Count L’Abisbal, who 
bad secretly left the capital for Ocanna, 
abandoned the Royal cause, and pro- 
claimed the Constitution, which was sworn 
to by him and his troops, and also by a 
regiment of cavalry quartered at the lat- 
ter place. The news of these events was 
accompanjed by information, not les 
conclusive, from Gallicia, Leon, Old Cas- 
tile, and Murcia. It was known, also, 
that the fine regiment of Malaga, with its 
Colonel, Picquero, had taken the oath to 
the Constitution in Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
was marching upon Astorga. These im- 
portant events burst upon Ferdinand like 
aclap of thunder,—Ballasteros was sent 
for from Valadolid, whither he had been 
banished, and vested with the command, 
of the army of the centre. On receiving 
this charge on the 5th instant, he observed 
to the King, that, under existing circam- 
stances, it would be necessary to convene 
the Cortes, and the powerful reasons he 
gave had great effect on the King’s mind. 
As a preliminary step, however, the de- 
cree, calling on the various branches of 
the Administration for their opinions, was 
issued ; but it was not satisfactory, and 
created general murmurs. The people 
openly declared they would not be satis- 
fied with any thing short of the Constitu- 
tion of 1812. Such was the state of things 
when Abisbal’s defection threatened the 
capital, if the King did not ixstantly pro- 
claim the Constitution, Scarcely was 
this known, when two expresses brought 
advices that Arragon had revolted, as well 
as Valadolid, the moment Ballasteros left 
the'latier city. These incidents caused a 
coafusion that presaged a Revolution in 
the Capital, which must have been ex- 
tremely serious; and in order to prevent 
it Ballasteros went to the Palace, and 
firmly told the King, that between the ac- 
knowledgment of the Constitution and 
his detbronement, or perhaps worse, no 
alternative was left. He must now choose 
one extreme or the other, but not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. Such was the dilem- 
ma in which the King stood at the mo- 
ment, and thus in fact was he brought to 
his senses. He consented, and Ballaste- 
10s instantly went forth to tranquillize the 
people, 
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people, already assembled on ail sides, 
and calling out for the Constitution. As 
soun us the popular ferment was allayed, 
the King ordered Ballasteros to proceed 
to Aranjuez to inform Abisbal of ‘his con- 
sent, and to notify the same to the troops; 
but Ballasteros plainly told the King, that 
it would not be so easy to pacify the latter 
as it was the people of Madrid ; and that 
it would be useless for him to go, unless 
he could carry some positive proof of the 
King’s sincerity. For this purpose he 
added, it would be necessary to put the 
national code into operation at once ; this 
alone would satisfy the public mind. In 
consequence of this, the King sent for 
the Inquisitor-General, and told him, that 


from that moment his functions ceased, . 


and ordered him to set all his prisoners at 
liberty. This was done, and among the 
inmates of the infernal dungeons was 
found the Connt de Montijo, who it was 
supposed was at Santiago. The decree of 
the King, convening the Cortes, acceding 
to the Constitution, &c. was made out, 
notified to the various departments of 
State, &c.; and furnished with all this, 
Ballasteros set out for Aranjuez.—On the 
day of the King’s acceptance of the Con- 
stitution, the whole city wore the appear- 
ance of a great public festival, rather than 
a national revolution, or change of the 
form of Government ; and all ranks par- 
ticipated in the general joy. The reflec- 
tion that this beneficial change had been 
affected almost without the effusion of 
blood was common to all; and even the 
lower classes spoke of the circumstance 
to each other with pride and triumph. 


Tue ConstiTuTION oF SPAIN. 


The following is an abstract of the 
Constitution of the Cortes; from which 
our readeis will be enabled to estimate 
the respective powers of the King and of 
the Cortes :— 

Art.°2. The Spanish nation is free aud 
independent, and is not, nor cannot be, the 
patrimony of any person or family. 

3. The Sovereignty resides essentially in 
the nation, and the right of enacting its 
fundamental laws belongs exclusively to 
it by this same principle. 

27. The Cortes consists in the union of 
all the Deputies that represent the nation, 
nominated by the citizens, in manner as 
thereinafter stated. 

28, The basis of national representation 
is the population. 

31. For every 70,000 souls there shall 
be one Deputy to the Cortes ; any odd 
number exceeding 35000 shall name a 
Deputy for themselves. St. Domingo 
names a Deputy; and the Ultra Marine 
population, viz.. that of North and South 
America, elects Deputies in the same pro- 
portion as that of Old Spain. 
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104, The Cortes to assemble every year 
in the capital of the kingdom, with power 
(by Art. 105) to remove to any place, not 
more distant from Madrid than twelve 
leagues. 

108. The Session to begin on the Ist of 
March, and continue three months. 

109. The Deputies shall be renewed 
entirely every two years. 

110. A member is not eligible to two 
successive Parliaments. 

117. The Deputies swear to preserve 
the Roman Catholic religion, to protect 
the political constitution, and te conduct 
themselves faithfully to the nation. —N. B. 
All reference to the King is omitted in 
this oath. 

The powers and duties of the Cortes 
are— 

1. To propose and decree the laws; 
and to interpret and alter them on neces- 
sary occasious. 

2. To take au oath to the King, to the 
Prince of Asturias, and to the Regeacy, as 
is pointed out in their places. 

3. To determine any doubt of fact or 
right, that may occur in order of the suc- 
cession to the Crown. 

4. To elect a Regency or Regent of the 
kingdom, when the Constitution requires 
it, and to point out the limits within which 
the Regency or the Regent must exercise 
the Royal authority. 

6. To nominate a guardian to the King 
minor, when the Constitution requires it. 

i. To approve, previous to ratification, 
the Treaties of offensive alliance, of sub- 
sidies, and the particulars of commerce. 

8. To permit or refuse the admission of 
foreign troops into the kingdom. 

9. To decree the creation and suppres- 
sion of offices in the tribunals established 
by the Constitution, and also the creation 
or abolition of public offices. 

10. To fix every year, on the proposal 
of the King, the land and sea forces, de- 
termining the establishment in time of 
peace, and its augmentation in time of 
war. 

11. To issue ordinances to the army, 
the fleet, and to the national militia, in all 
their branches. 

12, Fo fix the expenses of the public 
administration. 

13. To establish annually the taxes. 

19. To determine the value, the weight, 
the standard, the figure, and description 
of money, 

22. To establish a general plan of pub- 
lic instruction in the whole monarchy, and 
approve that which is intended for the 
education of the Prince of Asturias. 

24. To protect the political liberty of 
the press. ; 

25. To render real and effective the 
responsibility of the Secretaries of State, 
and other persons in public employ. 

Lasily, 260» 
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26, Lastly, it belongs to the Cortes to 
grant or refuse its consent io all those 
eases and acts which the Constitution 
points out necessary. 

The King enjoys the following powers 
under Article 171. 

He watches over the prompt and perfect 
administration of justice throughout the 
kingdom ; declares war and ratifies peace, 
subject to the approval of the Cortes; 
nominates Magistrates; presents to ec- 
clesiastical dignities; is the fountain of 
honour; has the command of the army 
both by sea and by land; regulates all 
diplomatic and commercial relations with 
other States ; appoints Ambassadors, Mi- 
nisters, avd Consuls; can pardon crimi- 
nals, except in certain cases; proposes to 
the Cortes such projects of laws as he may 
think necessary, but it is for the Cortes 
to deliberate or not upon such proposi- 
tions; has the power of appointing Mi- 
nisters. The King cannot, under any 
pretence, prevent the convocation of the 
Cortes; nor when assembled can he sus- 
pend or dissolve them, nor in any man- 
ner interfere with their sittings or delibe- 
rations ; and all persons who shall advise 
him to act contrary to this article shall be 
deemed traitors tothe country. The king 
cannot leave the kingdom without the con- 
sent of the Cortes; nor can he without 
their consent form any offensive treaty ; 
nor private treaty of commerce with any 
foreign power ; nor furnish subsidies to a 
foreign power ; nor impose any taxes or 
duties; nor can he of his own authority 
deprive any individual of personal liberty, 
or of property, without due course of law, 
Before he contracts marriage, he shail 
communicate his intention to the Cortes, 
for the purpose of obtaining their consent, 
without which he shall be considered to 
have abdicated his throne. Should a law 
have passed the Cortes and fail on three 
successive applications to obtain the Royal 
consent, on the third refusal, the sanction 
of the King shall be supposed to have 
been obtained, and the law shall be in full 
force. A permanent Committee is to be 
nominated before the close of each Session, 
and to continue sitting in vigilast atten- 
tion to the proceedings of the Government, 
until the next assembly of the Cortes. 
This Committee bas the prerogative of 
summoning an extraordinary meeting of 
the Cortes, when the Crown shal] become 
vacant, or the King incompetent, or when his 
Majestymay be desirous of convoking them. 

Letters from Cadiz, dated the 14th of 





, March, confirm accounts in the French 


papers of an outrageous act of treachery 
at Cadiz, which has covered the streets of 
that city with its slaughtered citizens. It 
appears, that Gen. Freyre issued a pro- 
clamation on the 9th of March, declaring 
hjs attachment to liberal principles, and 
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professing his readiness, and that of his 
army, to take the oath to the Constitution, 
and avowing his intention of re-establish- 
ing it more sacred than ever. He also 
declared his intention of re-establishing 
the Constitutional Municipality as it stood 
in the year 1814 ;—yet on the same day, 
while preparations were making, accord- 
ing to the. desire of Freyre, for the per- 
formance of the solemn act of adhesion, 
atid while universal joy and confidence 
animated all ranks of the community on 
account of bis proclamation, the troops 
suddenly fired upon the unarmed multi- 
tudes, and proved themselves worthy of 
rivalling in bloody execution the chief ac- 
tors in the Sicilian Vespers, or the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. It is said, 
that an attempt had been previously made 
to entrap Quiroga ; but that he escaped 
the snare, by declining to enter Cadiz oa 
the invitation of Freyre. 

The estimate of the victims of the atro- 
cious scene at Cadiz on the 10th ult, is as 
follows :—S72 men, 39 women, and 27 
children, dead ; the wounded are iv num- 
ber 500, a great many of them grievously. 

It is a fact worthy of being recorded, 
and greatly to the honour of the Spanish 
soldiery at Cadiz, that when the guilty re- 
giments, who took the lead in the atroéi- 
ties of the 10th, arrived at their quarters 
in Port St. Mary’s, their former compa- 
nions in arms were drawn up to receive 
them, and expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence at their conduct. They were then, 
as a mark of ignominy, deprived of their 
arms and other insigvia of a soldier, and 
marched barefooted to a small village call- 
ed Chipiona, there to remain till other- 
wise disposed of, 

His Majesty has issued a decree, de- 
claring all Spaniards who shall refuse the 
new oath to be incapable of holding pub- 
lic offices, and to be unworthy of remaiu- 
ing in the country. 

The King has appointed the revenues 
of the late Inquisition towards liquidating 
the expenses of the state. Mina is ap- 
pointed Captain General of Navarre. 

The Spanish exiles who accompanied 
Joseph to France, are permitted by a pro- 
clamation of the Supreme Junta to return 
to their native country, and recover their 
sequestrated possessions. 

ITALY. 

An article from Turin mentions an in- 
stance of judicial cruelty in the punish- 
ment inflicted upon a postillion,. named 
Dunan; who, having been accused of 
stealing the ornaments of a Madonna, has 
been burnt alive at Chambery, after hav- 
ing had both his bands cut off. 

GERMANY, 

The Grand Duke of Hesse, influenced 
as is believed by events in Spain, hae 
given a constitution to his subjects. 
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‘jhe King of Prussia has recently testi- 
fied his sense of the kindness shewn by 
the British nation to his subjects, under 
the devastating consequences of the dread- 
fal battles fought in the years 1813 and 
1814, by presenting to the Honorary Se- 
cretaries of the subscription for that pur- 
pose, rings or gold snuff-boxes elegantly 
ornamented with his Majesty’s initials in 
diamonds. These were accompanied by 
letters written by his Highness Prince 
Hardenberg, by command of his Majesty, 
and were transmitted through the means 
of the Prussian Ambassador, Baron 
Bulow. 


IA. 

Letters from Batavia, of the 11th of 
December, state, that the expedition of 
the Dutch against Palembang had wholly 
failed in its object, and was returning to 
Batavia. 

AMERICA, &c. 

The naval force of the United States of 
America consists of 36 ships of the line of 
74 guns each, 25 frigates of from 44 to 
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14 guns, 11 brigs of war of from 20 to 
12 guns, 12 schooners, and a great num- 
ber of gun-boats. 

- The disasters attendant on the opera- 
tions of Lord Cochrane follow in quick 
succession, Accounts have reached Lon- 
don, from Chili, of Nov. 4, stating that 
the squadron under Lord Cochrane had 
been repulsed a-third time off Callao, 

A group of smal! islands has been dis- 
covered by Captain de Peyster, of the 
ship Rebeeca, in the Pacific Ocean, lying 
in the track between Valparaiso and the 
East Indies. 

New Svuth Wales.—By a late return it 
appears, that in 1818 the land cleared and 
cultivated, consisted of 284,000 acres, or 
double the surface of Rutland. That the 
produce was 1543 bushels of wheat, and 
42,000 of maize; and the stock, _ 
horses, 6500 cattle, 700 sheep, and 700 
hogs; while the total population was 
25,000, In the year 2000, perhaps, the 
Republic of New Holland may sway the 
Eastern Archipelago. 


i 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

As some men were lately making a 
drain on the premises of a gentleman in 
St. Giles’, Norwich, they accidentaily dis- 
covered a well 76 feet deep: on a stone 
was the date of its construction, 1222 (598 
years ago). 

The latter end of last month, the Col- 
lege stables at es were destroyed 
by fire. On the inst. during divine 
service, a part of the roof of the college 
was discovered to be on fire by Mr. Hay- 
ter, the organist, who hastened to the 
part, and with assistance succeeded in 
extinguishing it. Ono the flames being ex- 
tinguished, it was discovered that the 
beams and joists where they commenced 
had been partly saturated with spirit of 
turpentine ; a quantity of brushwood from 
besoms taken from a room near the place; 
hay, straw, and some matches, were also 
disposed of so as to spread the destructive 
element. 

April 8. At Chester Assizes, James 
George Bruce, and Jacob M‘Innis, were 
tried for shooting at Birch, the Stockport 
constab'e, on his return thither after ar- 
resting Harrison, the preacher, at the 
Smithfield meeting. According to the 
evidence, while Bruce kept in front of 
Birch, holding him in conversation, M‘In- 
nis, who stood behind Bruce, fired the 
pistol, They were both found Guilty. 
M‘Ionis on hearing the verdict, exclaimed 
in a stern tone, “ Bruce is innocent: I am 
the man that shot at Birch; and Bruce 
knows nothing of it, nor any other person.” 


Bruce likewise solemnly declared he was 
innocent and totally unacquaiated with 
M'lInnis. On being brought up to receive 
sentence, Monday morning, Bruce preé- 
sented a petition to the Judge, protesting 
his innocence—M ‘Innis, the other prisoner, 
said—“ Bruce is innocent, I never spoke 
to the man before [ shot at Birch. And 
though I did shoot at him, and I had 
many reasons for doing so, every man 
who swore against me swore falsely. 
Birch swore falsely, Pearson swore falsely. 
No man living knew a word about it but 
myself. I shot at him; this man is inno- 
cent.”—Mr,.. Warren (Chief Justice of 
Chester) then passed sentence of death on 
both, and ordered M‘lonis for execution. 
M‘lovis—“ Thank you, my Lord: it’s a 
good cure for a spin of the head.” This 
wretched man for a time refused all the 
consolations of religion, disbelieving the 
existence of aGod! After returning to 
the gaol, however, it is understood that 
he was brought to a proper sense of his 
awful situation. He has been since exe- 
cuted.—Bruce, it is supposed, will not 
suffer. 

April 10. At the Chester Assizes, Sir 


‘Charles Wolseley, Bart. and Joseph Har- 


rison, were tried on av indictment charg- 
ing them with intending to excite commo- 
tion at a meeting at Stockport, on the 28th 
of June last; with unlawfully assembling 
to disturb the public peace, and by sedi- 
tious speeches to stir up the people of this 
realm to hatred and contempt of the Go- 
vernment and Constitution as by law esta- 
blished. Mr. Pearson addressed the Jury 

on 
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om behalf of Sir C. Wolseley. Harrison 
spoke in his owo defence, and at great 
length: his speech was a strange and 
unconnected medley of politics and reli- 
gion, given with a violent methodistical 
twang, which occasionally excited risibi- 
lity. The Counsel for the prosecution 
next replied, and the Judge summed up 
to the Jury ; who, after consulting about 
three-quarters of an hour, returned with 
a verdict of Guilty against Sir Charles 
Wolseley and Joseph Harrison. 

April 13. Mitchell (denounced as a 
spy at the York Meeting) was tried at 
the Pontefract Sessions, for having, on 
the 4th of October last, made use of sedi- 
tious words in a meeting at Halifax. He 
was found guilty, and sentenced by the 
Conrt to be imprisoned six months in 
York Castle, and find sureties, for two 
years, himself in 100/. and two sureties in 
50/, each, 

April 17. This afternoon Rainer, the 
celebrated Kentish pedestrian, ran half a 
mile down Chatham Hill, a very steep and 
bad piece of ground for such an exertion, 
in the short space of one minute and fifty- 
eight seconds ; being two seconds within 
the time for which he was matched to per- 
form the task. 

April 18, Harrison, the preacher, was 
tried at the Chester Assizes, on two in- 
dictments, which charged him with utter- 
ing seditious expressions in sermons which 
he preached at Stockport in August and 
December last. —The following formed the 
substance of the second indictmeut ;—~ 
* Kings, Princes, Dukes, Lords, Commons, 
Parliaments, Archbishops, Bishops, Pre- 
lates, Rectors, High Constables, Constables, 
Sheriffs, Deputy Constables, and Bailiffs, 
are all corrupt; and the time is near at 
hand when they will be upset. The people 
should rise en masse to suppress such a 
tyrannical Government as the one of this 
country ; and it will not be long, but very 
soon, that it shall be overturned, and 
many a bloody battle may be fought, and 
many a one incarcerated in prison before 
it shall be accomplished.” He was found 
Guilty, and sentenced to one year’s impri- 
sonment for each offence, 

The election of sixteen representative 
Peers of Scotland, took place at Holy- 
rood-house, Edinburgh. The following 
were returned : ° 

Marquisses of Queensbury, Tweeddale, 
and Lothian; Earls of Home, Kellie, 
*Elgin, Balcarras, *Stair, and Roseberry ; 
Lords Forbes, Saltoun, Gray, Sinclair, 
Colville, Napier, aud Belhaven. — Those 
marked (*) were new candidates, who have 
thrown out the Duke of Roxburgh and 
Vis. Arbuthnot. 

Flaxman’s beautiful monument to the 
memory of the late Countess Spencer has 
just been erected in Bringtow Church, 
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Northamptonshire. It consists of a tablet 
with an appropriate inscription; on one 
side of which is a group representing Reli- 
gion, personified by a female, whose eyes 
are fixed on high, holding in her right 
hand the New Testament, and in the left 
a Cross; Charity is represented on the 
other side of the tablet, by a mother fondly 
cherisbing a sleeping infant to her bosom, 
while she is contemplating with maternal 
delight the caresses of its brother and sister. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

His Majesty, it is said, has been pleased 
to appoint Mr. Colman, the popular dra- 
matic author, Lieutenant of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, in the place of Captain 
Davis. 

Mr. Foster is the only Commoner now 
alive who sat in Pariiament in the first 
year of Geo. LIL. and is now returned to 
the first Parliament of Geo. IV. 

Thursday, March 23. 

A Court of Common Council was held at 
Guildhall ; when the Marquis of Camden 
being introduced, he received the Freedom 
of the City. 

The following is the Speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain Clark on the occasion: 

« My Lord Marquis Camden,—ZJ/ give you 
joy ; and in the name of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the City of 
London, in Common Council assembled, 
do admit your Lordship to the Freedom 
of the Metropolis of the British Empire. 

“The pl e and h which I now 
receive from this official act of duty, 
arises from an unanimous Resolution of the 
Court — ‘That being highly sensible of, 
and duly appreciating, the public spirit 
and disinterested conduct of the Most 
Noble Marquis Camden, in making, dur- 
ing his life, so large a sacrifice of his pri- 
vate fortune, as the giving up to the ser- 
vice and necessities of his country, in aid 
of the public revenue, for the exigencies 
of the State, ail the fees, perquisites, or 
emoluments he might receive, in right of 
his patent office of one of the four Tellers 
of his Majesty’s Exchequer, beyond the 
sum which was enacted by Parliament, to 
be paid to him; do return the Noble 
Marquis their warmest Thanks for this 
munificent and praise-worthy act, so 
truly becoming the Patriot, and which 
will hand down to posterity, with grate- 
fal recollections, the illustrious came of 
Camden.’ 

“* And the Court, with equal unanimity, 
resolved, ‘ That the Freedom of This 
City be presented to the Most Noble the 
Marquis Camden in a box made of heart 
of oak, by the whole Court, in testimony 
of the high sense they-entertain of bis 
great disinterestedness upon this ac- 
casion.’ 





“ My 
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*« My Lord,—It wasthe advice of a great 
Roman poet to a person of distinguished 
birth : . 

* Ergo ut miremur te, non tua, primum 
aliquid da, 

Quod possim titulis incidere preter ho- 
nores.’ 

** Your Lordship has happily profited by 
this advice, and furnished the best prac- 
tical comment upon it, by adding to the 
hooours of hereditary rank, the still higher 
glory of a disinterested patriotism ; so 
that the character which was only ima- 
gined by the writer to whom I bave allud- 
ed, and more fully pourtrayed by another 
distinguished Roman poet *, bas been ac- 
tually realized in the illustrious living ex- 
ample which is now before'me. 

** Before | retire from your Lordship’s 
presence, permit me to indulge in the re- 
collection of a great character, to whom 
I had the honour of being known, whom I 
have often witnessed dispensing justice 
from the highest seats of judicature in 
this country, with dignity, integrity, and 
@ suavity of manners, that has often been 
acknowledged even by those to whom his 
decisions proved unfavourable. His Por- 
trait now aduins one of the seats of justice 
in this City ; and his memory will be long 
cherished by those, who from this day 
will have the honour to call your Lord- 
ship a fellow-citizen.” 

After being sworn in, the Marquis was 
conducted to the Alderman’s Bench, where 
he received the congratulations of the Lord 
Mayor. 

Thursday, March 23. 

At half past nine at night, a fire broke 
out in the premises of Messrs. Gye and 
Balne, printers, Gracechurch street; which 
in a short time entirely consumed the 
whole of their extensive establishment, 
and considerably damaged upwards of a 
dozen houses adjoining. 

Wednesday, March 29. 

A very shocking accident occurred this 
morning, among the ruivs of the old Pa- 
lace of the Savoy. Some labourers, em- 
ployed in taking down an old wall, were 
uudermining it, to shorten their work, when, 
although repeatedly cautioned of its dan- 
gerous state, they disregarded the advice, 
till it fell on them, crushed three to death, 
and also buried a horse and cart in the 
ruins. 

Sunday, April 2. 

The Persian Ambassador left town for 

the Continent, on bis return to Persia. 
Thursday, April 6. 
The Royal. Academicans elected Sir 





le Est animus tbi 
Rerumque prudens, et secundis 
Temporibus dubiisque rectus ; 
Vindex avarz fraudis, et anstiNeNs 
Ducentis ad se cuncta pecuniz.” 
Hor. Lib. 4 Carm 9, 
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Thomas Lawrence to be their President, in 
the room of the late Mr. West. 
Thursday, April 20. 

Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman came 
into the Gourt of Chancery, Westminster, 
this morning, scon after the Lord Chancel- 
lor had taken his seat, and were addressed 
by his Lordship in the following words :— 
“Gentlemen, [ understand her Majesty 
the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
appoint you her Attorney-General and So. 
licitor General: you will please, in conse- 
quence, to take your seats within the bar, 
next to the King’s Counsel.” 

Saturday, April 22. 

The Catholic Chapel, in Moorfields, 
was opened for public service for the first 
time. ‘The Chapel, which is capable of 
contaiuing upwards of 2000 persons, was 
completely full; and among the congre- 
gation we observed several Catholic fami- 
lies of distinction, as well as most of the 
Ambassadors from Catholic Courts. The 
ceremouies of consecration and dedication 
were performed with all the pomp usually 
attendant on the proceedings of the Catho- 
lic Church. The cieling ef the nave is or- 
nameuted by paintings in fresco, in seve- 
ral compartments, represénting the prin- 
cipal incidents in our Saviour’s life. The 
altar, which is very handsome, is built of 
statuary marble, and is elevated upon se- 
ven spacious marble steps. The taber- 
nacle is of statuary marble, and is very 
beautifully ornamented. The pulpit is 
very handsome, and bears an inscription 
statiog it to be the gift of Lord Arundel. 
Behind the columns of the sanctuary is a 
panoramic painting in fresco, representing 
the Crucifixion. ‘The time selected is that 
in which our Saviour yielded up the ghost, 
The chapel is, upon the whole, a very 
elegant building. 

Sunday, April 23. 

The public will derive equal gratification 
with ourselves, on learning that Ely Cha- 
pel has been bought and presented to the 
National Society, by one of its most zea- 
lous supporters, aud ample provision has 
been made for the regular attendance of 
the children on public worship. The Bi- 
shop of London (in the moruing), and the 
Archdeacon of London (in the afternoon), 
re-opened the Chapel with appropriate 
sermons. The Aichbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the Bishops of E!y and Landaff, 
&c. attended. 

Monday, April 24. 

In honour of the birth-day of our be- 
loved Sovereign, the children of the Lon- 
don National Schools (to the number of 
1000) dined together at their first school 
in Coleman-street. They partook of roast 
beef and plum-pudding, and afterwards 
sang ‘*God save the King.”—The children 
of the Central School of the National So- 
ciety in Baldwin’s-gardeas (upwards of 
700) were aiso regaled in a similar way. - 

TRIALS 
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TRIALS FOR HIGH TREASON. 

Oxp Baier, Monday, April 17. 
_. This being the day appointed for put- 
ing Arthur Thistlewood upon his trial, for 
High Treason, the Session- House was sur- 
rovuaded at a very early hour by a multi- 
tude of anxious persons, and the applica- 
tions for admission were numerous beyond 
all precedent.—At nine o’clock precisely 
the Chief Justices Abbott and Dallas, the 
Chief Baron avd Mr. Justice Richardson, 
the Common Serjeant and the Lord Mayor, 
entered the Court, and took their seats on 
the Bench. The Lord Justice Clerk of 
Scotland also sat on the Bench. 

The prisoner, A. Thistlewood, having 
been placed at the Bar, the Clerk of the 
Arraigns proceeded to call over the pannel. 
Thistlewood seemed more composed and 
collected in his demeanour than when ar- 
raigned. The whole manner and deport- 
ment of the prisoner was chaxacteristic 
of the respectable station in life which he 
once filled. 

The Chief Justice observed, as there 
were several persons now about to be put 
on their trials, whose trials would come on 
one after the other, the Court thought it 
necessary to prohibit the publication of 
any one of the trials till the whole was 
finished *. 

The prisoner was then called on to plead. 
Mr. Shelton read the indictmeut, and the 
prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 


At half past one the Attorney General 
addressed the Jury in a luminous speech 
of considerable length. The circumstances 
adduced relative to the Conspiracy were 
similar to those stated in p, #165 et seq. 


of the present Volume. His Address oc- 
cupied about an hour and three quarters, 
Previous to entering on the examination 
of witnesses, all the other prisoners in- 
cluded in the indictment along with This- 
tlewood were brought to the bar, and re- 
mained there to hear the evidence ad- 
duced. The only witness examined was 
Robert Adams, who has been admitted an 
evidence for the Crown: his examination 
by the Solicitor Genera] and Mr. Gurney 
occupied the Court four hours and a quar- 
ter. His cross examination by Mr.Cur- 
wood was sho:t. 
Tuesday, April 18. 

The principal witnesses examined to- 
day were—Hall an apprentice of the pri- 
sover Brant; Hiden, who was connected 
with the party; the Earl of Harrowhy ; 
John Monument, one of the gang seized 
in Cato-street, admitted as King’s evi- 
dence; his brother Thomas Mon t3 
Thomas Dwyer, who gave information of 








* As the trials of the State Prisoners re- 
meio unfinished, we cheerfully comply 
with the directions of the Court, by ab- 
staining at present from giving more mi- 
nute details of them. 
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the plot fo Lord Harrowby, a little after 
one o'clock the day on which it is alleged 
that it was to have been carried into exe- 
cution; G. Kaylock, Richard Monday, 
aod Elizabeth Westal—the three last in- 
habitants of Cato-street; and Ruthven, 
the police- officer. 
Wednesday, April 19. 

Mr. Adolphus addressed the Jury on be- 
half of the prisoner; aod in a speech 
which occupied nearly four hours in the 
delivery, contended that there was not evi- 
dence to support the charge of high 
treason. 

The Jury after an absence of about 
twenty minutes, returned into Court, and 
delivered a verdict of Guilty on the third 
and fourth counts of the indictment. 

Thistlewood, who appeared wholly un- 
affected by the verdict, was then removed 
from the bar, surrounded by several 
officers. 

The Court adjourned to Friday. 

Friday, April 21. 

James Ings, the prisoner next for trial, 
was placed at the bar. The indictment 
was the same in terms as the one preferred 
against Thistlewood. The trial continued 
the whole of the day, and was adjourned 
to Saturday. 

Saturday, April 22. 

The prisoner Ings was again arraigned, 
Mr. Curwood addressed the Jarv in his de- 
fence. The prisoner also addressed the 
Jury for about twenty minutes. After the 
Lord Chief Justice had summed up the 
evidence, the Jury retired at baif past 
eight, and at a quarter to nine returned a 
verdict, finding the prisoner Guilty upon 
the first aud third counts, of levying war 
oo the King to depose him. 

The prisoner heard the verdict unmov- 
ed, and was taken from the bar, 

Monday, April 24. 

The prisoner Bruut was arraigned at the 
bar on Similar charge< as Thistlewood and 
Ings. His trial was adjourned to Tuesday, 
when he was found guilty on the third and 
fourth counts of the indictment, 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drury Lane Treatre. 

April 8. Shakespeare versus Harlequin, 
a Drama, in two Acts. The principal in- 
cidents and situations are taken from a 
celebrate piece of Garrick’s, called Har- 
lequin’s Invasion, The scenery is good; 
the music chiefly selecte!. It has been 
attractive to the full extent of its ¢eserts. 

Covent Garpen TuHeatae. 

April3. Harlequin and Cinderella; or, 
the Little Glass Slipper, a Panwmime. 
The subject is well known, and the per- 
formance has been successful. 

April. 22. Henri Quatre; or, Paris in 
the Olden Time, a Musical Romanc~ in 
three acts, said to be written by Morton 

rko- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazettz Promotions, &c. 

March 25. J. Bomcester, esq. appointed 
British Consul in Sardinia. 

Sir F. Armstrong, permitted to wear 
‘the insignia of the Portuguese Order of 
the Tower and Sword; and Capt, Stra- 
cbey, R.N, the insignia of a Knight of the 
imperial Russian Order of St. Wlademir. 

March 28. The 14th regiment of Light 
Dragoons to bear on their colours and ap- 
pointments the words “ Talavera—Fuentes 
d’Honor—Salamanca—and Orthes,” in 
consequence of the distinguished services 
of that regiment in those battles; and the 
53d Foot the words “ Vittoria—Pyrenees 
—Nivelle—and Toulouse,” for like ser- 
vices in those battles. 

Major-general Sir H. Taylor appointed 
Military Secretary to the Comm. in Chief. 

2d West India Reg.—Major Bradley to 
be Lieut -colonel, and Capt. Lord, to be 
Major. 

3d Royal Veteran Batt.—Major-gen. 
St. George, to be Major. 

7th Ditto—Lieut.-colonel Ross, to be 
Lieut.-col. 

Srarr.—Major-gen. Sir H. Torrens, to 
be Adjutant gen. to the Forces, 

April 1.-The dignity of Baronet, granted 
to Walter Scott, af Abbotsford, esq. [the 
celebrated Poet) and his heirs male. 

April4. Royal Waggon Train—Lieut.- 
col. sir G. Scovell, K.C. B. to be Lieut.- 
col. Commandant. 

April 8.—Lieut.-col, Miles, of the 89th 
Foot, permitted to wear the insignia of the 
Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword, 

April 11. Right Hon. D. Boyle, Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland, sworn 2 Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. 

Major-zen. Sir B, D’Urban, appointed 
Capt..Gen. and Commander in Chief of 
Aatigua and Montserrat. 


Civit Promotions. 

Rev. Thomas Cleave, B. A. to be Mas- 

ter of the Grammar School, Totness. 
EccresiasticaL PRrerenMents. 

Rev. Richard Mapvt, D. D. (Domestic 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,) to the Bishopric of Killaloe. 

Rev. R. Hodgson, D. D. (late Dean of 
Chester,) to the Deanery of Carlisle. 

Rev. P. Vaughan, D.D. to the Deanery 
of Chester. 

Rev. John Harwood, A.M. Sherbourne 
St. John V. Wilts. 

Hon, and Rev. Wm. Eden, son of Lord 
Henly, Beakesbourn V. and Haibles- 
down R, Kent. 

: Rev. Wm. Colby, Clippesby R. Nor- 
vulk. 

Rev. Samuel D’Oyley Peshal!, ‘Morton 
Bagot R. Warwickshire. 

Rev. D. Williams, A.M. Bleadon R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. John Hodgkin, Northmolton V. 
Devonshire. 

Rev. Kendrick Peck, Ightfield R. in 
Shropshire. 

Rev. Charles Crane, D. D. of Paddington, 
Perpetual Curacy, Middlesex. 

Rev. William Squire Rufford, M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Binton R, War- 
wickshire. 

Kev. W. Forge, M.A, King’s Sianley 
R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev, W. Vernon, B.A. Hanbury R. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. F.Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. Thorp- 
basset R. near Malton, Yorkshire. 








DisPENSATION. 
Rev. H. Brown, to hold the Rectory of 
Aylestone, Leicestershire, with the Rectory 
of Hoby, io the same county. 


—_—_—aEe— 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 11. At St. Helena, the lady of 
Lieut.-gen, Sir Hudson Lowe, K. C. B, 
a son. , 

March 2, At Stroxton House, Linco!n- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. John Earle 
Welby, a son.—8. At Shottesbrook, the 
Hon. Mrs. Vansittart, a son.—i4. At Bro- 
therton, Yorkshire, the wife of Major 
Crowder, a son and heir.—26, At Hamp- 
stead Heath, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
a son, being her tenth child. [We are sorry 
to add, her Ladyship is since dead. See 
p- 578,}—28. In Berkeley-sq. Lady Har- 


riet Clive, a dau.—29. The Duchess of 
San Carlos, a boy, Being the second son, 
he will bear the title of Comte de l'Union. 

April 3, At Putney, Lady Sarah Lyttel- 
ton, a son.—14. The wife of W. Robin- 
son, esq. Queen-square, Bluomsbury, a 
danghter.—At Arbuthnot House, lady Ar- 
bathnot, a son.—20. At Preshaw House, 
Hants, Lady Mary Long, a daughter.—At 
Beauchamp Lodge, near Gloucester, the 
wife of Major-gen. Guise, a son.— Lately, 
atthe Hermitage, Brompton, Lady Charles 
Bentinck, a daughter. 


—— 


MARRIAGES. 


1819.—Oct, 12. At Bombay, A. N. Rid- 
dell, esq. son of Col. John Riddell, to Mary 
Aone, dau, of Lt.-col. Edwards, 73d Regt. 
Nov. 18. At Prince Edward’s Island, 
Ficcior Harvest, esq. of Shepperton, to 


Susanea Elizabeth, daughter of Lieut.- 
governor Smith. 

1820.—Jan. 15. At St. Helena, Capt. 
Guy Rotton, 20th reg, to Maria, daughter 
of Licut,-col. South. 


Mach 
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March 1, Alex. Jamieson, esq. to Miss 
Frances Thurtle, of Brompton, knowa in 
the literary world by her Histories of 
France and Spaia. 

10. At Suffolk, near Belfast, J. R. Park, 
M. D, of Bedford Square, to Mrs. Stouppe. 

22. Lieut. H. F. Bowness, of the Ma- 
dras Establishment, eldest son of Major- 
gen. Bowness, to Arabella, daughter of 
Dr. Hill, of Devizes. 

Lieut. J. H. Porter, Royal Marines, to 
Harriet, daughter of J. Pratt, esq. of 
Faversham. 

Robert Currey, esq. to Charlotte, third 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Lipscomb. 

27. G. Norton, esq. of the [nner Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at Law, to the eldest dau, 
of J. Rose, esq. of Gray’s Inn. 

Thos. Wren, esq. Major in the Madras 
Arwny, to Letitia Montagu, youngest dau. 
of Vice Admiral Barton, of Exeter. 

Rev. Thomas Dade, rector of Broad- 
way and Brincombe, Dorset, to Jane, 
daughter of late Colonel Lloyd, of Baw- 
deswell. 

28, Lord Kircudbright, to Miss Cantes. 

Rev. B. H. Drury, of Eton College, to 
Catherine Sarah, eldest daughter of J. 
Bean, esq. of Clapham House, Sussex. 

Lately, at Rome, Hon. William Daw- 
son, to Patience, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Scott, and grand-daughter of the late Sir 
Edward Blackett, bart. 

Charles Struth, esq. of Upper Harley- 
street, to Emma Louisa, daughter of J, 
Stracey, esq. of Harley-place. 

Rev. B. M. Willan, of Queenborough, 
Kent, to Harriet, dau. of late Marcus 
Dixon, esq. of Barwell Court, Surrey. 

Rev, F. T. Cookson, M.A. Curate of St, 
John’s, Oxford, to Mary Kilen, dau. of 
Rev. R. Faucett, M.A. Vicar of Leeds. 

Joha Benyon, esq. of Newcastle, Car- 
marthenshire, to Mary Ellen, dau. of the 
Rev. C, Russell, of Lydeard St. Lawrence. 

4pril 3. Thomas Benwell, esq. to Mary, 
dav. of Sir Edward Hichings, of Oxford. 

6. Rev. Richard Ellicombe, Prebendary 
of Exeter, to Elizabeth, dau, of the Rev, 
John Swete, of Oxton House. 

Edward Wells, jun, esq. of Wallingford, 
to Mary Aane, dau. of John Hedges, esq. 
Mayor of that borough. 

Rev. Thomas King, of Wallington, 
Surrey, to Amelia, dan. of late Jas. Quil- 
ter, esq. of Hadley. 

Maurice Swabey, jun. esq. of Langley 
Marish, to Frances, only dau. of fate C. 
Clowes, esq. of Delaford, Bucks. 

Henry Francis Hough, esq. of East 
India Company’s Service, to Eliza Paton 
Broce, dau, of late Lieut.-Gen, Bruce. 

Thomas Kithingman Staveley, esq. of 
Sleningford, Yorkshire, to Mary, only 
dau, of John Claridge, esq. of Pall-mall. 

Rev. Edward Bankes, rector of Corfe 
Castle, son of H. Bankes, esq. M. P. to 

Genr. Mac. April, 1820. 
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Hon. .Frances Jave Scott, daughter of the 
Lord Chancellor 


8. Rev. Henry Daniel Leeves, to Sophia 
Mary, second daughter of the late Lieut; 
Col. Haultain, of Bath. 

Samuel Barlow, esq. of Middlethorpe, 
Yorkshire, to H daughter of the 
jJate Joshua Harner, esq. 

10. Rev. Calvert F. Moore, to Catherine, 
dau. of Mr. aud Lady Catherine Marlay. 

Charles Henry Strode, esq. of Frant, 
near Tunbridge Wells, to Caroline, dau, 
of the late John Wombwell, esq. 

li. Rev. Rob. Austen, rector of Steven- 
ton, Hants, to Eleanor, daughter of Heury 
Jackson, esq. of Sloane Terrace. 

Capt. W. C. Lempriere, Royal Artil- 
lery, to Harriet, dau. of Thos. Reid, esq. 

13, Brigadier-Gen. John Pive Coffin, 
C.B. third son of the Rev. J. Pine Coffin, 
of Pertledge, Devoushire, to Maria, dau. 
of the late George Monkland, esq, of 
Belmont. 

Thomas Joseph Turner, esq. of Great 
Yarmouth, Captain E. 1. C. service, té 
Jane, dau. of John Bawtree, esq. of Col- 
chester. 

15. Rev. Mordaunt Barvard, of Thord- 
ton, to Maria, dau. of late Major Bolton 

At Portsmouth, Capt. Harrison, R. N. 
to Catherine, daughter of Mr. Mottley, 
of Portsmouth, 

Thos. Jeffery Bumsted, esq. B. A. of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, to Fanny, dau, 
of the Iste Roger Smith, esq. of Manor 
House, Walworth, 

17. At Edinburgh, Lord John Camp- 
bell, to Miss Glassell, of Long Niddrie. 

Cap. W. B. Dashwood, R.N. to Louisa 
Henrietta, dau. of Fred, Bode, esq. 

18. At Wardour Castle, Lieut.-Col. G. 
Macdvavell, C.B., late J. F. Officer in 
Canada, to the Hon. Laura Arundel, se- 
cond daughter of the late Lord Arundel. 

George West, esq. Royal Buginee:s, to 
Louisa, daughter of Hen. Revell, esq. of 
Round Oak, Surrey. 

Capt. Garth, R.N. to Charlotte, dat 
of Lieut.-Gen. Frederick Maitland. 

Peter Dixon, jun. esq. of Carlisle, to 
Sarah Rebecca, daughter of Maj r-Gen. 
Clarke, of Upper Charlotte-s: reet. 

20. Hon. and Rev. W. Leonard Ad- 
dington, son of Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 
to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Joho 
Young, rector of Thorpe, Northampton. 

Edward Applewhace, esq. to Jadith, 
dau. of the late Samson Tickell Wood, esq. 

Rob. Belcher, esq. of Henley-on 
Thames, Oxfordshire, to Mary Sheldrake 
Kemmens, niece of the late Col. Sheldrake, 

Rev. Thos, Clayton Glyn, of Fairsted, 
Essex, to Jemima Julia, daughter of Wm, 
Hammond, esq. of st. Alban’s Conrt,Kent. 

24. Mr. Charles Baker, merchaut of 
Southampton, to Mary Ann, daughter of 
Mr. Thos. Wilkie, of en 
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Viscount Baron Curzon. 

March 1. In Lower Brook-sireet, in 
his 92d year, Asheton Curzon, Viscount 
and Baron Curzon, He was the younger 
son of Sir Nathaniel Curgon of Kedles- 
ton, co. Derby, Bart. who died in 1758, 
by Mary, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Ralph Asheton of Middleton, in Lan- 
eashire, Bart. and younger brother of 
the late Nathaniel, first Lord Searsidale. 
He was born Feb. 2, 1729; married 

first) Esther, only daughter of Wm. 

anmer, esq. of Hanmer Bettisfield and 
of Iscoyd, Flintshire, by whom (who died 
July 21, 1764) he had issue, 1. Penn Ashe- 
ton, born Jan. 31, 1757, married July 31, 
1787, Suphia, Baroness Howe, eldest 
daughter of Richard, last Earl Howe, 
Knight of the Garter, and died Sept. 3, 
1797, leaving issue Richard William, 
born Dee, 9, 1796, and other children ; 
—2. Esther, married to the late Sir G. 
Bromley, Bart.;—3. Mary, married to 
Lord Stawell. — He married (secondly) 
Feb. 6, 1766, Vorothy, sister to Richard, 
first Earl Grosvenor, by whom (who died 
Feb. 24, 1774, he had, 4. Robert, born 
1774; M.P. for Clitheroe ;—5. Char- 
lotte, married to Dugdale Stratford Dug- 
dale, Esq. M.P. for Warwickshire ; and 
other issue.—He married (thirdly) Au- 
gust 17, 1777, Auna Margaretta, sister 
of the late Sir W. Meredith, Bart. and 
widow of Barlow Trecothick, Esq., and 
by her (who died June 13, 1804) he had 
no issue—He was elected M.P, for 
Clithero, 1754, 1762, 1768, 1774, and 
1790; in which Parliament he was ele- 
vated to the Peerage by the name of Ba- 
ron Curzon, Aug. 13,1794; from whence 
he was advanced to be Viscount Curzon, 
Feb, 27, 1802. His Lordsbip was LL.D.; 
and is succeeded in his titles and estate 
by his grandson Richard William, the 
present Viscount, who is recently mar- 
ried (see p. 272) to Lady Harriet Geor- 
giana Brudenell. 

The will of Viscount Baron Curzon 
was proved in the Prerogative Court on 
the 8th inst. by his son, the Hon. Rob. 
Curzoy, the sole executor (appointed in 
a codicil). The personals were sworn 
under 120,000/. Provision for his Lord- 
ship’s children haviug been made in his 
tate and furmer marriage, and by other 
settlements, they are by the will ratified 
and confirmed, and bequests to them are 
eonsequently of less amount. Fifteen 

pounds are leit to his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, and five thousand to his 
gon Robert; gad the house in Davies- 


street, with al! the furniture, plate, pic- 
tures, horses, carriages, &c. about the 
premises, are also left equally between 
them and another daughter, Lady Brom- 
ley. Similar articles about the house 
and premises at Hagley are given ex- 
clusively to Robert; to whom also, by 
codicil, are devised the freehold estates 
in the cuunties of Lancaster, Bucks, 
Middlesex, Nottingham, &c. Bequests 
of 300/. are made in favour of several 
upper servants, and all are benefited ac- 
cording to degree and length of service. 
The residue is given in equal shares be- 
tween the above children and his daugh- 
ter Mrs. Dugdale. The will is dated 
24th June, 1809. There are two .co- 
dicils, one made in 1812, and the other 
in 1818. 


Rev. Isaac Mitner, D.D. F.R.S. 

il i. At Kensington Gore, in the 
70th year of bis age, the very Reverend 
Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Car- 
lisle, President of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Lucasian Professor of Ma- 
thematics in that University. 

This learned Divine was born near 
Leeds, of parents who had neither to 
boast of wealth or pedigree. While he 
was a boy, his father, who was a weaver, 
died, leaving a widow and two children, 
Joseph and Isaac. The young Milners 
were obliged to be at the spinning- 
wheel by break of day in summer; and 
in winter they rose by candlelight, for 
the purpose of maintaining themselves 
and their aged parent. Such a course 
of unwearied application to a laborious 
calling might seem very unfavourable to 
study, ard yet these youths devoted all 
the spure hours they could gain from 
their busivess to a few books which 
chance threw in their way. This dis- 
position for literary pursuits, added to 





_their sobriety and industry, made them 


the subject of general conversation; and 
at length a subscription was formed, by 
which the eldest was enabled to quit the 
loom for the grammar school. Here 
Joseph applied to the Classics with such 
diligence as to be soon qualified for the 
University of Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. On en- 
tering into orders he obtained the curacy 
of Trinity Church, Hull, and was ap- 
pointed Master of the Grammar School 
in that town. In the mean time Isaac 
continued at the weaving business ; but, 
when his brother was established at 
Hull, he became anxious to follow the 

Saine 
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same honourable course. Joseph com- 
plied with his wishes, and took him for 
his assistant ; after which he sent him 
to Queen’s College, where be made a 
rapid progress in the mathematics, as 
well as theology and the learned lan- 
guages. In 1774 he was senior wran- 
gler, at which time he also gained the 
first mathematical prize. In 1782, be 
served the office of Proctor; and in 1783, 
being then M.A. he was nominated one 
of the Taxors of the University, and also 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy. 
At the University be formed a close 
friendship with Mr. Wilberforce, which 
proved the occasion of an introduction 
to Mr. Pitt; and these three eminent 
men, about 1787, made a tour together 
on the Continent. In 1728, Mr. Milner 
was elected President of Queen's Col- 
lege, on which vecasion he tovk his Doc- 
tor’s degree. The same year he was ad- 
vanced to the Deanery of Carlisle, and 
in 1792 served the office of Vice-Lhan- 
eellor. Iv 1798, the Doctor was made 
Lueasian Professor of Mathematics on 
the death of Dr. Waring; and the du- 
ties of that Chair, as well as those of 
every other station, be continued to dis- 
charge with equal diligence and ability. 
Dean Milner was in every respect an 
extraordinary man. In early youth he 
rose superior to difficulties with which 
few could have successfully contended. 
His academical career was eminently 
distinguished. By the splendour of his 
reputation while in the vigour of life, 
and by uncommon zeal and activity in 
the cause of Science, he gave a strong 
impulse to the study of Mathematical 
and Philosophical Learning in bis Uni- 
versity. With bim, indeed, the season 
of vigour and activity was not of long 
duration ; a morbid constitution of body, 
acted upon by a mind wounded by se- 
vere domestic affliction, deprived the 
world of his exertions at a period when 
they were the most valuable. The lat- 
ter part of his life—and that a very con- 
siderable portion of the whole—he pass- 
ed in retirement ; but it was the retire- 
ment of a man of talents and of learn- 
ing. The range of bis inquiries was sur- 
prisingly extensive: abstract Science, 
—Philosophy, theoretical and experi- 
mental, —antient Literature,—History, 
—Theology,—by turns occupied his at- 
tention. 
- With regard to the intellectual facul- 
ties of this great man, he was most re- 
markable for the strength of. his under- 
standing. His mind seemed capable of 
grasping whatever was fairly within the 
sphere of human knowleage. .At the 
same time, it may be doubted whether 


he possessed in a high degree that most 


Rev. Dr.. Milner.— Dr. Brown. 
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splendid of mental endowments, invea- 
tion—the power of forming new cotp- 
binations of ideas; and, in matters of 
taste and imagination, he certainly dis- 
covered little sensibility. 

To this very imperfect notice of the 
life and character of Dr. Milner, we 
shall only add, that the remembrance uf 
his friendly disposition and many vir 
tues, as well as the never-failing delight 
which his conversation afforded, can 
cease only with the existence of those 
who knew bim. : 

The Dean bas published some papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
the following separate perforusances : 
** Animadversions on Dr. Haweis’s His- 
tory of the Church of Christ,” 1800, 8vo. 
** Strictures on some of the Publications 
of the Rev. Herbert Marsh, intended as 
a Reply to bis Objections against the 
Bible Society,” 1813, 8vo. 





Dr. Tuomas Brown. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Dr. Thomas 
Brown. Jt is not long since the name 
of Playfair was seen in our Obituary ; 
and we have now the pain of adding to 
it that of Professor Dr. Thumas Brown, 
who, for amenity of manners, kindness 
of heart, and all the qualities which en- 
dear in private life, may well be styled 
the younger brother of Professor Play- 
fair. They were both possessed of 
highly-cultivated minds; both ardent 
lovers of letters ; and both bad contri- 
buted to the progress of Philosophy aud 
Science, the one in physics, the other 
still more eminently in the philosophy 
of the buman mind ; for Dr. wh, we 
believe, bas left few equals bebind him 
in metaphysical acumen, and in the 
powers of analysis and generalization. 
As a poet, he is entitled to no small 
praise ; but as a metapbysician, he dis- 
played more originality, perhaps, than 
any one of his contemporaries ; whose 
comprehensive surveys, elevated feelings 
and conceptions, and great powers, can- 
not be injured by doing: him. justice. 
Some of his friends, we know, were in- 
clined to think that. he carried his re- 
finements and generalizations too far; 
but that is impossible, we think, when 
care is taken to be accurate in the pro- 
cess. In all the relations of domestic 
life, Dr. Brown was most exemplary. A 
most anxiously kind and ténder brother, 
a sure friend, a delightful companion. 
To refinement of manners—to all that 
forms the gentleman, be added all that 
distinguishes the man, Every one, from 
the most fashionable, to the most lowly, 
knew where to find him, and-how they 
would find him. He had none of that 
littleness which makes so many — 2 

a 
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-having any friendly communications with 
others less wealthy or less fortunate than 
themselves. He was elevated, not lower- 
ed; enriched not impoverished, by the 
acts of kindness which he showed—by 
the attentions he bestowed on others. 
He was loved by many, and respected by 
all; but his ambition was to add some- 
thing to that ‘‘ mass of useful truths 
which is eternal, and to which each indi- 
vidual carries bis particular tribute, in 
the certainty that no power can retrench 
the smallest fraction from the great im- 
perishable treasure.’” He wished “ to 
bequeath to posterity, the most valuable 
portion of himself, the fruits of his in- 
tellect.’’ 

He published “‘ Observations on Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia,” 1798, 8vo; “* Poems,”’ 
2 vols. 1804, i2mo ; “ A Short Criticism 
on the Terms of the Charges against Mr. 
Lestie in the Protest of the Ministers of 
Edinburgh,” 1806, 8vo. 





Rev. ArTHUR Manon. 

Feb. 25. At Cavetown, near Boyle, 
in the county of Roscommon, the Rev. 
Arthur Mabon, vicar of Easter Snow and 
Kelcold in the diocese of Elpbin; de- 
scended from an antient and ennobled 
family. The whole tenor of Mr. Mahon’s 
useful life marked him as a Christian, 
a gentleman, and a steady friend to the 
Constitution of the Empire. Imme- 
diately on finishing his studies ih a 
French College, the Rebellion broke 
out; and he joined a corps of Yeomanry 
in the city of Dublin, in which, as well 
as in his subsequent capacity of a Lieu- 
tenant in the Roscommon Militia, he 
was distinguished for his steadiness on 
many trying occasions ; having been se- 
veral times engaged with the rebel 
forces at that disastrous time. In the 
_ 1799 he married the daughter of 

ajor Waldron of the Roscommon Re- 
giment; and soon afterwards retired to 
his hereditary property at Cavetown, 

he took orders, and obtained a 
benefice. He lived in the practice of 
every Christian virtue, and died most 
sincerely deplored by a large family and 
a numerous circle of friends.—Mr. Ma- 
hon was thé grandson of the Rev. Dean 
Mahon, author of the Latin Poem called 
* Rus Delanianum,” in reply to Dean 
Swift's animadversions on the smallness 
of Dr. Delany’s villa at Glassnevin. The 
original of which is printed in volume 
LXXXVIIF. ii. p. 447; and a transla- 
tion by the Rev. Mr. Graham of Liffurd, 
in vol. LXXXIX., i. 635. 





Rev. Wittiam Ho ..ines. 
March 25. The Rev. William Hol. 
Brts, of St. Owen's-sireet, Hereford, im 
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the 75th year of his age. He was a na- 
tive of that city, brought up in the 
Grammar School there, and afterwards 
graduated in Brazenose College, Oxford. 
Taking holy orders, he officiated seve- 
ral years as Curate of Ullingswick, in 
that county, under Dr. Talbot ; but left 
the situation in disgust, and under a 
vow that he would never resume his 
clerical functions. This resolution was 
strictly adhered to during the remainder 
of his life; and it originated in the dis- 
appointment and mortification which 
he experienced in the refusal of the pa- 
tron to appoint bim to the vacant beue- 
fice, on the recommendation of the pa- 
rishiouers, in the year 1789. 

His understanding was good ; his edu- 
cation respectable; and his conversa- 
tion not unpleasant. Cleanliness did 
not distinguish his person, and his dress 
was singular and shabby. Avarice was 
the ruling passion of his mind, and its 
sway was never disputed but in the in- 
stance already mentioned, of his volun- 
tary dereliction of professional emolu- 
ment. His house and furniture strictly 
corresponded with the appearance of 
their master ; no domestics of any de- 
scription were admitted within his walls, 
lest they should rob him; and every of- 
fice, culinary or otherwise, was perform- 
ed by himself. His diet was. cheap and 
homely—a few pennyworths of tripe and 
a quart of the water in which it had 
been boiled, oceasionally constituted, 
with the aid of a sixpenny loaf, two 
meals of more than usual indulgence. 
The cookery was simple and efficient; it 
consisted in soaking the crumb hollowed 
out from the loaf in the liquor of the 
tripe, for the first day’s repast; and in 
placing the tripe itself in the cavity of 
the loaf, for the next day’s junket. A 
steak from the butcher was an extrava- 
gance of very rare occurrence ; his gun 
and his fishing-rod affurded a casual 
supply; but his principal reliance was 
on the bounty of his relatives, er the 
donations of the numerous friends, who, 
from their own assiduities, or from his 
professions, considered themselves rea- 
sonable expectants of his property. He 
left his bed at the earliest hours, in 
search of some kind of game or other: 
if he was observed in a wood, his gun 
was his excuse; if near a river, his rod; 
whilst his fishing-basket on his back 
answered the double purpose of contain- 
ing bis plunder and concealing the hole 
in bis coat. 

The appearance of Mr. Hollings was 
grotesque in the extreme: the capacity 
of the pockets seemed to be the princi- 
pal ebject in the construction of his 
coat; it was formed of cloth of the 
coarsest 
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coarsest texture, originally of a black 
colour, but the effect of time had 

tinged it with the verd antique, 
so valuable in the eye of an Antiquary, 
His waistcoat was of similar materials, 
and being prudently fitted up with long 
pockets, in compliment to his coat, was 
met above his knees by a pair of worsted 
boot stockings, and thus happily spares 
the description of any intermediate gar- 
ment. His hat was round and shallow; 
his hair was sandy, and despising the 
vain controul of a black and bushy wig, 
acquired for him the appellation of 
** Will with the golden whiskers.” 

About six weeks since, he abruptly 
and harshly pressed immediate payment 
of interest and principal from a trades- 
iwnan who had assisted another person 
with his name in borrowing an bundred 
pounds, The interest was paid, and an 
acknowledgment given on unstamped 
paper. The party feeling himself ag- 
grieved, laid an information against 
him, and the penalty of five pounds was 
exacted. 

This was his death-blow: in his own 
words, “‘ from-that moment he could 
neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep.”” Un- 
der this mental depression he lingered 
about five weeks, gradually declining in 
health and spirits, until the morning of 
March 26, when (bis street-door being 
forced) be was found dead in a miserable 
house, in a miserable room, and on a 
miserable bed, without attendant, with- 
out fire, without sheets, without cur- 
tains, and without any other visible 
comfort ! 

Oa unfolding his will, it appeared, 
that with the exception of a few trifling 
legacies, bis relatives were wholly ex- 
cluded, his expectants disappointed, and 
a property of about 3000/. was divided, 
to their great surprise, between a re- 
spectable yeoman in the country, and a 
gentleman in the city, who had managed 
his pecuniary concerns. Of the hospi- 
talities of the former he had occasionally 
partaken; and bis favour towards the 
latter was particularly excited by the 
return of a 54. note, which Mr. Hollings 
had deposited in his bauds beyond the 
sum intended. On this occasion Mr. 
Hollings emphatically exclaimed, “Then 
there is one honest person in the 
world!” 

‘Thus lived and thus died the Rev. 
William Hollings: be was buried at 
Wilkington under the salute of a merry 
peal of bells, as directed by his will, and 
ordered to be repeated on a suitable en- 
dowment, during twelve hours, on every 
anniversary of bis funeral: if he be un- 
entitled tu the credit of much positive 
goed, ‘perhaps he camnot justly be 


charged with the commission of much 
positive evil.— Country Paper. 


Epwarp Cooke, Esg. 


March 19. In Park-lane, Edward 
Cooke, esq.—Mr. Cooke was one among 
the oldest and the best of the official 
servauts of the Crown. He commenced 
his public life in the year 1778, and from 
that period until within a very short 
time, he was constantly and actively 
employed in the public service of his 
country. In the year 1797 he became 
acquainted with Lord Castlereagh in the 
Government of Ireland, having for many 
years previously held the office of Secre- 
tary in the Civil Department. He as- 
sisted and supported his Lordship thro’ 
the very arduous period of the Rebellion 
in that country, and in the very import- 
ant measure of the Union, and has ever 
since remained closely united with him, 
both in public and private life. He 
filled, successively, the offices of Under 
Secretary of State, in the departments 
over which his Lordship has presided, 
and accompanied him to the Congress 
of Vienna. He possessed his entire con- 
fidence, and was one of his most firm 
and attached friends. Mr. Cooke united 
to distinguished talents for public busi- 
ness, a must acute and comprehensive 
judgment, singular integrity and firm- 
ness of mind, a large and varied store of 
knowledge and erudition, and great dili- 
gence and application in all matters 
worthy of the attention of his superior 
understanding. He was, from deep re- 
search and consequent conviction, a 
most sincere and steady Christian. In 
i817 his constitution was so much 
broken by his constant labours, that 
Lord Castlereagh was prevailed upon 
(most reluctantly) to allow him to retire 
from public business. Since that pe- 
riod his health has varied, but upon the 
whole, it bad appeared to be improving ; 
aud his family and friends hoped that 
they should still be allowed for some 
years to enjoy the happiness and benefit 
of his society, when this severe attack 
seized upon his already debilitated con- 
stitution, and, baffling every medical 
effort, in 15 days put a period to bis ex- 
istence. Mr. Cooke was in bis 65th year. 








Tuomas Knicut, Esq. 


Feb. 4. At Manor House, Woore, 
Shropshire, awfully sudden, Thomas 
Knight, esq. one of the Managers of the 
Liverpool Theatre ; and formerly a Co 
median at Covent Garden tre. 
This gentleman was of a very respect- 
able family in the county of Dorset, and 
possessed the advantage of a superior ~ 

preparatory 
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preparatory education, being originally 
intended forthe Bar; but a taste for the 
Drama, which he bad imbibed in early 
life, diverted his elocutionary powers 
from Forensic to Thespian appropria- 
tion. We have heard that previously to 
his appearance on the stage, he applied, 
himself, to Mr. Macklin, for his opinion 
as to his capabilities, and fur his advice 
as to the pursuit of his object ; and that 
the veteran did not encourage him in 
his scheme. _ But, it appears, the advice 
had not been asked, till a determination 
had been formed—for the young candi- 
date for theatrical honours immediately 
commenced his career in a provincial 
company. He acted for several years in 
various parts of England; and from 
Chester, he was transplanted to Covent- 
garden, where he soon became a de- 
cided favourite with the London public, 
by the assiduity he constantly evinced 
in embodying and identifying himself 
with the characters he assumed ; making 
some of them, which in common hands 
only ranked thirds or fourths, stand 
prominent in the scene, and securing to 
himself the fullest approval of the judi- 
cious part of his auditors. His Count 
Cassel, his Farmer Ashfield, his Tag, 
and his Sim (characters of very distinct 
families), were rendered, in his hands, 
of the first importance; and our late 
venerable and venerated Monarch was 
so much pleased by his representation of 
the latter character, that he acted it (by 
command) three times before his Ma- 
jesty. During the time Mr. Knight re- 
mained an actor he was always remark- 
able for his attention to propriety of 
costume, aud for a deportment accu- 
rately assimilating with the rank of life 
he pourtrayed on the stage. In the 
great rebellion at Covent-garden, Mr. 
Knight was one of the “ Glorious Eight,” 
as they were called; and soon afterwards 
a bad state of health induced him to 
turn his thoughts to an avocation less 
laborious than that of acting ; and for 
this reason he joined with the late Mr. 
Lewis, of Covent-garden, and became 
joint-manager of the Liverpool Theatre ; 
and in 1811, with the same gentleman, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Ward and 
Banks, of the theatre in Manchester. 
Mr. Knight was the author of several 
dramatic pieces, among which ‘* The 
Turnpike Gate” was the must success- 
ful. To this brief memoir we have only 
to add, that Mr. Knight was of most 
gentlemanly and amiable manners; and, 
with a bighly-cultivated mind, was 

sessed of a most acute discernment and 
sensibility of what was elegant and pro- 
per; while to all that was ridiculous 
or obnoxious the force of his satirical 


T. Knight, Zsg.—Mr. T. Wilkinson. 


exposure would have been unmercifully 
severe, if he had used all his powers ‘for 
its infliction; but in this he was held in 
check by his suavity, which had a con- 
stant tendency to direct bis great con- 
versational talents to conciliation. 
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Mr. Tuomas WinkINson. 

Jan. 26. At Curigg, in the parish of 
Castle-Sowerby, near Carlisle, Mr. Thos. 
Wilkinson, aged 59. He was born in the 
same house where he breathed his last, 
and was the only child of Mr. T. Wilkin- 
son of the same place, and Susannah bis 
wife. His father was a native of York- 
shire, and was born somewhere about 
Sutton in the Forest. The author of 
this Memoir has frequently beard him 
describe the person and manners of 
Sterne. He died at Curigg, which place 
he bad purchased by the fruits of bis 
own industry, about the year 1804, at 
the advanced age of 104. His mother 
was a native of Carlisle, whose maiden 
name was Bulman. 

Mr. Wilkinson was in the early part 
of his life instructed in the village school 
at Sebergham, situated near the place 
of his nativity, under the superintend- 
ance of the Rev. J. Stubbs. Mr. Stubbs 
was well known as a celebrated classical 
teacher, not only in his own neighbour- 
hood, but almost in every part of the 
kingdom. Under his care, Wilkinson 
acquired the first rudiments of English 
and Latin. After completing his educa- 
tion, he continued to live with his fa- 
ther and mother, and assisted in ma- 
naging the farm; for which, however, 
he never manifested much inclination. 
His mind seemed by nature formed for 
greater things. About the age of twenty- 
five or six, he showed a manifest pre- 
dilection for mathematical pursuits. 
Poetry, History, Travels, and the prin- 
ciples of Morals, and general Jurispru- 
dence, occupied the more early part of 
his life. There were few authors on 
these respective subjects which he had 
not read and digested. 

During his school instruction, he be- 
came acquainted with the principles of 
common arithmetic, mensuration, book- 
keeping, &c. At this period he had not 
attained a knowledge of the principles 
of algebra; and, afterwards, when he 
had, be never seemed to enter fully into 
its merits. As he was entirely unac- 
quainted with the subtle reasunings, and 
extensive applications of modern analy- 
tical investigation, he was too apt to 
look upon the whole system as little 
more than a mechanical contrivance for 
the solution of certain geometrical pro- 
blems, the analysis and construction of 
which, when exhibited in a proper form, 

are 
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are much more convincing and 
elegant. ry was indeed his fa- 
vourite pursuit. In this, in its purest 
form, he delighted ; in this he excelled. 
In proof of this assertion, we need only 
appeal to bis various solutions and ques- 
tions published in the Gentleman’s Diary, 
at that time under the direction of Mr. 
Wildbore; and which perhaps may be 
said to have then arrived at its meridian 
splendour, We cannot help noticing, 
by the bye, the very great usefulness of 
this and such like periodical publica- 
tions, which, according to the opinion 
of one of the most distinguished Mathe- 
maticians of this country (and who was 
himself, at one period of bis life, a con- 
stant contributor to, and for some time 
Editor of, one of these publications) 
have contributed more to form mathe- 
maticians than all the works put toge- 
ther, which have been expressly written 

the subject. Since the publication 
of these periodical works, almost all the 
mathematicians which this country has 
produced, have contributed tbeir assist- 
ance in early life. The model of the 
above-named writer, Mr. T. Simpson, 
Mr. Wilkinson invariably proposed to 
himself. Though alive to the merits of 
Professor Simson of Glasgow, he pre- 
ferred his rival. 

Mr. Wilkinson was never deeply con- 
versant with the writings of Newton, 
nor with any of the modern authors on 
mechanical philosuphy ; not that he by 
any means considered these subjects as 
unworthy of his notice; but his genius 
seemed to direct him almost exclusively 
to the study of the antient Analysis. 
He was, however, well acquainted with 
most of the works of Emerson; and he 
was always induced to ider that au- 
thor as deficient in geometrical accuracy 
and precision. 

In Mathematics, Mr. Wilkinson was 
almost literally a self-taught genius. 
The simple practical parts of these sub- 
jects were what alone he derived from 
education. Ky the strength of bis na- 
tive genius he made himself familiar 
with the best geometrical writers, both 
antient and modern, Plane geometry, 
or that where constructions are effected 
by means of a right line and circle, with- 
out the further assistance of the conic 
sections, or curves of a superior order, 
was what he chiefly delighted in, and 
upon which he exerted every effort of 
his mind, and to which he applied him. 
self with ‘rhe most unremitting industry. 
it has often been observed, that the 
study of the Elements of Euclid has con- 
tributed more to form and strengthen 
the reasoning powers of the mind, than 
any express Sreatise upon the subject of 
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Logic. This was exemplified in Mr. 
Wilkinson. The habits of reasoning 
which he bad acquired from this source, 
invariably influenced his decisions in the 
common affairs of business, and led him 
to consider the various transactions in 
which he was necessarily involved, with 
an eye very different from that of ordi- 
nary men, He was, as might be expect- 
ed, ee consulted by his less in- 
formed mere Aco upon subjects of 
Law. In these, his information was uni- 
formly correct, if the question depended 
upon any of the great and leading prin- 
ciples of general jurisprudence, or the 
fundamental parts of the Constitution 
of England: if the matter was of trifling 
import, and such as rested more imme- 
diately upon a knowledge of late Acts 
of Parliament, be was not always so un- 
erring. With the spirit of Montesquieu, 
Blackstone, and De Lolme, he was per- 
fectly familiar. Mr. Wilkinson, in ad- 
dition to his other information, had an 
extensive knowledge of mathematical 
works, and was perfectly acquainted 
with some of the leading mathemati- 
cians of the present day. 





Mr. Jotin Day. 

Lately. At New York, John Day, at 
the age of 103 years, a native of Eng- 
land, but for more than 60 years a resi- 
dent of New York. Perhaps few men 
have ever lived, whose characters were 
more eccentric, and whose deportment 
corresponded in every respect with the 
principles he professed. From his his- 
tory it appears, that, at an early period 
of life, he was placed on-board of a line 
of battle ship, in which situation he 
remained until he was of age. After 
which, from one office to another, he 
was promoted tothe rank of Lieutenant, 
and served on-board his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s ship Bellerophon in this capacity. 
This ship remained for a considerable 
length of time at a British out-port ; and 
during this interval he engaged the af- 
fections of a young lady, who subse- 
quently agreed, at a suitable period, to 
be united in the bands of wedlock, Un- 
expectedly to the officers and crew of 
the Bellerophon, she was ordered to the 
East India station by the Government ; 
as it was supposed, for a service of one 
year, but which, from causes not known, 
continued three years before the return 
of the ship to England. Arrived in his 
native country, he found the object of 
his affection and early love connected 
with another. This unlooked-for dis- 
appointment preyed upon his feelings : 
he challenged his successful rival to sin- 
gle combat, and an interchange of shots 
terminated the life of his antagonist. 

An 
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An offender against the laws of his coun- 
try, by imbruing his hands in human 
blood—bereft also of her. upon whom 
for years he had doated—disgusted with 
the world and the pursuits which occu- 
pied his early years—he determined to 
transfer his home and residence among 
strangers, and in a foreign land to seek 
in seclusion and retirement those com- 
forts which he believed were lost to him 
at home. After having arrived in the 
now United States pennyless, he looked 
for and obtained the humblest and most 
menial situations, preserving in the most 
penurious manner every penny be obtain- 
ed, Soon after his arrival in America, 
the ferment of revolution > and 
he entered into the service of that 
country, in which he remained until its 
close, discharging the duties of a private 
in the most faithful and useful manner. 
Having finished his tour of public duty, 
he again returned tu bis servile occupa- 
tions. He was acquainted with many 
foreign languages, and was remarkable 
for his observance of Christian duties.— 
Educated in the faith of the Roman re- 
ligion, at a mature age he became a be- 
liever in the Protestant faith, and never 
entered upon his daily avocations with- 
out imploring the Divine blessing. For 
more than twenty years after his arrival 
he was never known to speak to a fe- 
male, and had little except necessary 
intercourse with males. His house was 
acellar, his food was the remains of a 
vietualling house; yet he accumulated 
thousands of dollars, which, with cha- 
racteristic carefulness, he deposited in 
the various city banks, taking only a 
receipt for safe-keeping. He belonged 
to the fraternity of Masons, and reached 
its highest orders; and no fellow-crafts- 
man who was in want escaped his bro- 
therly notice and regard. His habits 
were remarkably temperate; as it is 
not known that he ever partook of ar- 
dent spirits. His appearance was slo- 
venly, bis beard long, and he never ex- 
hibited the semblance of cleanliness. 
His property, consisting of many thou- 
sand dollars, he bestowed upon an ex- 
cellent and respectable lady, who at all 
times, and particularly during his ill- 
ness, conferred upon him the duties of 
benevolence, How instructive is the 
lesson of this singular and strange being! 
In the humble and low occupation of a 
carrier of the baskets of huckster-women 
from cellars to stands, with the pitiful 
pittance of sixpence for the drudgery, 
he has heaped up thousands. He bad 
the medical attendance of the most re- 
spectable characters, and the solemni- 
ties of interment were attended by the 
Ministers of Trinity Church. After a 
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life of such uncommon duration, he is 
now at rest with bis fathers; and if in 
its early stages it may have been dis- 
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figured by wanderings from known du- 
ties, yet the greater part of it was 
marked by faith, and in many instances 
by that of charity. 


Me. T. SMALES, 

He was better known by the name of 
‘The Horsforth Post.’”” This hardy 
veteran had attained to the 88th year of 
his age ; upwards of 50 years of which 
he had spent in the bloodless service of 
his country—in the humble, but useful 
capacity of a letter-carrier between Leeds 
and Guiseley. 

——* The herald of a noisy world, 
News from all nations lumbering at his 

back.” 

No weather arrested his daily labours; 
and to ill health, till within a few of the 
last years of his life, he was almost 4 
stranger. He had travelled, on an ave- 
rage, for 50 successive years, 20 miles a 
day ; and, without extending his jour- 
ney more than 15 miles from the same 
spot, had walked, within that period, a 
distance equal to 15 times the circum- 
ference of the earth! So firm were his 
stamina, that he continued to perform 
his accustomed duties till within about 
four years of his death ; and he has left 
behind him a race of descendants, con- 
sisting of seven children, 34 grand- 
children, and 24 great grand-children. 





gee 
; DEATHS 

1819, IS Burmah Majesty, the King 
June 5," of Ava. He had reigned 38 
years, and was succeeded by the Prince 
Regent, his grandson. The body of the 
late King was burned on the funeral pile 
by the hands of the Priuces, and his ashes 
placed in the royal cemetery, inclosed in 
anurn. The present King having reason 
to fear his own brether, the Prince of Tau- 
onoo, whose daring spirit led him to form 
the design of seizing on the throne, had 
him arrested, together with the whole of 
the children, grand-children, and the rest 
of the family, who were afterwards put 
inte red sacks, and thrown into the sea, a 
death reserved by the laws of the country 
for the Royal Family alone! The Prince 
Proue, uncle to the King, and who was 
also leagued in the conspiracy, was tor- 
tured on the rack, and was afterwards 
strangled while in prison. Prince Leh 


Gain, whose elder b:other, Mohe-ning, is 
the son-in-law of Reggoon, was likewise 
executed as a conspirator. One of the 
Prime Ministers of the Governor of the 
Western Provincs was also punished with 
death for the same offence.—The number 
of the principal personages atteched - 
t 
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the cause and interests of the late Princes, 
who suffered death for their attachment to 
them, is said to be about 1400 ; and it is 
confidently believed, that from 10 to 15,000 
men of the lower class have shared the 
same fate. The property of Prince Tau- 
onoo, which has been confiscated by the 
royal authority, amounted to about 
1,848,000 sicca rupees: the property of 
Prince Proue is stated to have been more 
than that of Prince Tauonoo, and, by order 
of theKing, was distributed among the Army. 

Oct. 8. In India, in his 55th year, and 
20th of his reign, Anund Row Guicowar.— 
He is succeeded on the Musnud by Syjee 
Row bis brother, also especially under 
the protection of the British. 

Oct.11. At Calcutta, George Williams. 
esq. Chief Officer of the Hon, East India 
Company’s Ship Thomas Grenville. 

Dec. 29. At Port Louis, in the Isle of 
France, Thomas Goldwin Breton, son of 
the late Peter Breton, esq. 

1820, Jan. 4. In his 64th vear, Joseph 
Beldon, esq. of the Middle Temple. 

Jan. 9. At Charleston, America, Mrs. 
Starr Barrett, after fully completing 120 
years of an active and various life.—This 
venerable lady was born in the year 1699 
of the Christian era, and 1078 (solar cal- 
culation) of the Hegira of the Mahomme- 
dans, about a year before the death of 
Charles II. King of Spain—to which coun- 
try her family had emigrated, at an early 
period of her life. 

Jan, 15. At Mocha, aged 26, Capt, F. 
P. Dennis, of the ship Laura.—He was 
drowned while attempting to land from his 
ship when a high surf prevailed. 

Jan. 17. At Kingston, Jamaica, Cheney 
Hamilton, esq. late Receiver General and 
Public Treasurer of the Island. 

Early in February, at the Camp, near 
Kingston, Jamaica, J. H. Ludlow, esq. 
S:aff Assistant Surgeon to His Majesty’s 
Forces, and late of the 35th regiment. 

Feb. 10. At Berlin, Princess Anne Eli- 
zabeth Louisa, relict of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Ferdinand of Prussia. She 
was bora April 22, 1738. Her father was 
Frederick William, Prince of Prussia, and 
Margrave of Brandenburg, grandson of 
the Great Elector; and her mother was 
Sophia Dorothea Maria, daughter of Fre- 
derick William 1. King. of Prussia, and 
sister of Frederick the Great, Of the issue 
of the marriage with Prince Ferdinand, 
his Royal Highness Prince Augustus of 
Prussia, and the Primcess Louisa of Prus- 
sia, consort of Prince Anthony Radizvil, 
survive her. 

Mar. 19. At Helpringham, aged 41, the 
relict of the late Mr. Charles Stennett, of 
Bicker Fen, who was unfortunately killed 
by a thrashivg machine Jast September. 
Ever since the melancholy catastrophe ber 
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grief had been most inconsolable, which 
hastened her dissolution, leaving teu help- 
less orpbans to mourn their heavy. loss. . 

Mer. 20. At Epsom, aged 28, Mr. J. 
Diddear, formerly of Holborn, eldest son 
of Mr. Diddear, of Londen-street, Green- 
wich, and brother to Mrs. Faucit, of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

At Walthamstow, in her 75th year, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Samuel Thorp, esq. 

The widow of the late Rev. Ralph Sneyd, 
LL. B. Rector of Jevington and West Ham, 
Sussex, Precentor of St. Asaph, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Prince of Wales. — 
She was the second daughter of the late 
Admiral! Sir John Moore, Bart. 

In St. Giles, Norwich, in his 80th year, 
Mr. Joseph Leonard Monsigny, by birth 
a Frenchman, and many years in the ser- 
vice of the unfortunate Louis XVI. hold- 
ing the post of Private Secretary till the 
death of that Monarch. 

In Glamorganshire, of a rapid decline, 
occasioned by the bursting of a blood-ves- 
sel, Eaton Stannard Barrett, esq. a native 
of Ireland, and a student of the Middle 
Temple, He published ‘ All the Talents,” 
a Poem, 8vo.1807.—** The Comet,” a mock 
newspaper, 8vo. 1803.—A very pleasing 
poem, intituled, “* Woman,” 8vo. 1810.— 
** The Heroine, or Adventures of Cheru- 
bina,” 3 vols, 12mo. 2d edit. 1814, This 
novel is said to abound in wit and humour. 

William Adair, esq. of Newton Lodge, 
near Norwich, Barrister-at-Law, and for 
many years an active Magistrate for the 
county of Norfolk. 

At Berkstein, in his 54th year, his High- 
ness Prince Charles of Zemburg. 

Mar. 21. Aged 22, Mr. Francis Riddle 
Reynolds, second son of F. R. Reynolds, 
esq. of Yarmouth. - The memory of his 
many amiable virtues will long and justly 
endear him to bis family and friends, 

Mar. 22. At his chambers in Staple-inn, 
Mr. William Edmunds, Attorney-at-law. 

Thomas Cunliffe, Commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Of apoplexy, Mr. C. Hilyard, of Cop- 
thall-court, Throgmorton-street, solicitor. 

At Hammersmith, aged 76, the widow 
of the late Samuel Cautherley, esq. of 
Richmond, Surrey. 

At Stockwell, Mrs. Henry Pounsett, el- 
dest daughter of Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Rothwell, of Clapham Common. 

Mar. 23. In Saville-place, Lambeth, in 
bis 40th year, of pulmonary consumption, 
by.mapy years’ active service in various 
climates, Mr. Charles Budd, of the Com- 
missary Department ; a truly worthy aod 
much-esteemed gentleman. 

At Hampstead, in his 74th year, E. J. 
Keyser, esq. 

Mar. 24. Aged 69, Mrs. Sarah Binfield, 
of Noiton Falgate. 

At 
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At Lichfield, aged 67, John Edwards, 
the Hermit of the Bowling Green in that 
city. He came to that neighbourhood in 
the prime of life—a perfect stranger, re- 
tiring with disgust or disappointment from 
oher and brighter scenes of life; but fur- 
ther particulars have vever transpired re- 
specting his history. The subscriptions of 
the benevolent have contributed to shed a 
comparative comfort on his latter days. A 
short time previous to his decease, he 
published a short “ Essay on Freema- 
sonry.” The medical geutlemen gratui- 
tously attended him during bis illness. 

Jeremiah Ives, esq. an Alderman of 
Norwich.—This is the fourth Alderman of 
that city who has died since Christmas ; — 
three of them were bankers, 

At Walcot Terrace, Bath, the relict of 
the late Henry Steele, esq. of Leadenhall- 
street, 

At an advanced age, Joseph Peel, esq. 
of Fazeley, Staffordshire, brother of Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart. 

Mar. 25. In Great Cumberland-street, 
Mary, wife of A. Shaw, esq. of Montreal, 
Lower Canada. s 

Agel 58, Mrs, Sarah Churchill, of 
Mouot-street, Grosvenor- square. 

At Cadogan Terrace, in her 86th year, 
the widow of Dr. Moore. 

Mar. 25. At Walworth, aged 69, John 
Barlow, esq. 

At Enniscorthy, Ireland, aged 75, the 
relict of the late William Hayden, of Rock- 
hall, Kilkenny. She was grand-daughter 
of Dr. Edward Tenison, formerly Bishop 
of Ossory, and great grand-daughter of 
Dr. Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

At Lewisham, Kent, in her 82d year, 
Mrs. Horncastle. 

Aged 49, Mr. George Parker, Landing 
Waiter and Searcher in his Majesty’s 
Customs at the Port of Grimsby. 

In Berkeley-square, Lucy; daughter of 
Samuel Smith, esq. M. P. 

At Swansea, in his 22d year, the Rev. 
Daniel Anderson (brother of Mr. Ander- 
son, surgeon, of Carlisle), Master of the 
Grammar-school at Swansea, and Domes- 
tic Chaplain of the Rt. Hon. Lord Stewart, 

Mar. 27. At Hampton Court, aged 86, 
Mrs. Phillips ; aod March 2, at the same 
place, aged 83, Mrs. Joyce Phillips, the 
only surviving sisters of the Right Hon. 
Lord Melford. 

Mar. 28. At Kingston, Surrey, Lieut.- 
gen. Gabriel Johnson, of the Hon, East 
Iadia Company’s service. 

Aged 68, Mr. Daniel Steppen, of Portu- 
gal-street, Lincoln’s lon Fields, 46 years 
Clerk to the late Mr. Justice Le Blanc. 

Mar. 29, At the Parsonage, Stockport, 
the Rev. C. Prescot, nearly 40 years Rec- 
tor of that parish, and a Magistrate for 
the counties of Chester and Lancaster. 
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Mar. 30. At Limerick, John Fitzgibbon, 
ezq. late Captain in the City of Limerick 
Militia. 

In Newman-street, in his 85th year, 
Francis Setion, esq. 

In Fiusbury-square, in his 85th year, 
Robert Service, esq. 

Inu Upper Gower-street, Bedford-square, 
in his 30:h year, William Lord Slater, esq. 

At the Vicarage-house, Great Bookham, 
Surrey (after 50 years discharge of his 
pastoral duties), the Rev. Samuel Cooke, 
Vicar of Great Bookham, Rector of Cots- 
ford, Oxfordshire, and formerly Fellow of 
Baliol College, in Oxford University. 

At Saxlngham, Norfolk, Barbara, wife 
of the Rev. Archdeacon Gooch. 

At Baldock, Herts, James Cecil Grave, 
esq. 
Mar. 31. In Kilesandra, John Paris, 
esq: an old and respectable Magistrate of 
the County of Cavan. 

At Brussels, Mary Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Col. Parker, and niece to 
the Earl of Macclesfield. 

At Hampstead Heath, in the prime of 
life, the Right Hon. Frances, Countess of 
Huntingdon, Her Ladysbip was lately de- 
livered of a son, her 10th child (see p, 368.) 

At Stradbrook, near Framlingham, Mr. 
Baldry, farmer. 

In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, aged 
59, William Parkes, esq. 

In Upper Grosvenor street, Mr. Crau- 
furd Bruce, father of Mr.-Bruce, who as- 
sisted in the escape of Lavaletie. 

At Ide, near Exeter, the Rev. Charles 
Jesse, Rector of Compton, Berks, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

At Gloucester Lodge, in his 19th year, 
George Charles, eldest son of the Right 
Hon. George Canning. 

In King’s Buildings, Chester, in his 73d 
year, J, Lioyd, Esq. late of the Civil Ser- 
vice in Bengal. 

Lately. At Shepherd’s Bush, in his 73d 
year, John Tempest, esq. of Cranbrook, 
Kent. 

Gilbert Hall, esq. of Manchester-street, 
Manchester-square. 

In Sloane-street, the widow of the late 
Major-General Lewis. 

In Salisbury-place, New-road, in his 62d 
year, George Eyston, esq. 

Cambridgeshire. At Littleport, Isle of 
Ely, in his 95th year, a farmer named Sin- 
dal.—His wife died about four years since 
at the same age.—They lived happily to- 
gether upwards of 70 years, and at the 
time of her decease five generations of the 
family were in existence.—At the same 
place there is now living a person named 
Andus, in good health, who has attained 
his 101st year. 

Cornwall. In his 89th year, Mr. Pen- 
hallow, the oldest freeman of the borough 
of Camelford.—Lord Yarmouth, after his 
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return for the borough of Camelford, gave 
a dinner to the Electors, at which Mr. P. 
was present; during which his Lordship 
asked Mr, P. to take a glass of wine with 
him, which the old gentleman cheerfully 
assen'ed to; but as he raised the glass to 
his lips, he fell back in his chair and in- 
stantly expired. He had supped with the 
Electors the previous evening, and walked 
to the hall in apparent health. 

Durham. At Darlington, Robert Cul- 
ling, esq. a celebrated breeder of improved 
short-horned cattle. 

Lincolnshire. At North Thoresby Vicar- 
age, the Rev. Rich, Powley,.for many 
years Curate of that place, and of Leg- 
bourn. 

Northumberland. At Morpeth, aged 81, 
Susannah, wife of Richard Brown, esq. 

Somersetshire. In Green Park Buildings, 
Bath, at an advanced age, Countess Nu- 
gent, mother of Gen, Count Nogent, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Neapolitan army. 

In College Green, Bristol, in her 102d 
year, Bridget, relict of Cranfield Becher, 
esq. 

Wiltshire. At Westbury, aged 59, Mr. 
William Smith, farmer.—While in the pos- 
session of full health, and in the act of 
cleaving a stick in the garden, several of 
his family being near, he fell down and ex- 
pired instantly ! 

Worcestershire. —At Whitley Court, in 
his fortieth year, Mr. Samuel Richard 
Hills. 

Wates.—At Swansea, the Rev. Mr. 
Anderson, Master of the Free Grammar 
School in that town. 

Scortanp. —At Glasgow, Mrs. Martha 
Robertson, daughter of the late William 
Paterson, esq. merchant there. 

IneELanp.—At Ledwithstown (Longford), 
Richard Ledwith, esq. Paymaster of the 
Longford Militia. 

Asroap.—At Chateauroux, aged 75, the 
father of General Berirand, so well known 
for his devotion to Napoleon; and his ex- 
ile. He has left a widow with two children, 
and a considerable :tune. 

At Brussels, in his 44th year, Moses 
Baer Schlesinger, esq. late of Clapham, 
Surrey. 

At Madrid, Cardinal Cyprian-y-Valde, 
Patriarch of the Indes, and Grand Almo- 
ner to the King of Spain. He was born in 
1734, and was created a Cardioal in 
1816, 

@ Polock, in Poland, in his 72d year, 
Father Thaddeus Bogozow:ski, General of 
the Order of the Jesuits, —Father Perucci, 
who resides at Rome, is spoken of as his 
successor. 

At Barbadoes, Mr. Thomas Partridge, 
of Great Hermitage street, Wapping. 

At Grenada, the wife of the Hon. John 
Hoyes, Speaker of the House of Assembly 
in that island. 

Aprit i. Grace, wife of the Rev. John 


Applebee, Rector of East Thorn, Essex, 
and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

At Tours, in France, Lydia, wife of J. 
Smith Wright, esq. of Bulcote Lodge, Not- 
tingham. 

The Rev. Mr. Orrell, of Blackbrook, 
near Preston. 

Caroline, only daughter of the Dean of 
Rochester. 

The wife of Mr. Lawrence, of Belle Vue, 
Reading, Berks. 

April 2. At Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, 
aged 42, Francis Hartley, esq.—He bad 
risen in perfect health, and was in the act 
of dressing himself, when he fell down in a 
fit, and instantly expired. 

At Naples, in his 77th year, Col. Philip 
Acton, Knight of St. Louis, uncle of Sir 
Richard Acton, Bart. of Aldenham, Shrop- 
shire. 

Catherine, wife of the Rev. Morgan 
Price, A. M. Rector of Knebworth, Herts. 

Rev. T. Cookson, formerly Rector of 
Colmer and Prior’s Dean, Hampshire, and 
Jate Vicar of Kirby Stephen, Westmore- 
land. 

Richard, eldest son of Edward Lee, esq. 
of Upper Bedford Place. 

In Kensington. square, the wife of Rich. 
Chase, esq. 

At Kentish Town, in ber 75th year, the 
relict of Wm. Wilmot, esq. formerly of 
Carlisle-street, Soho-square. 

In Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, the 
relict of Charles Miller, esq. formerly of 
Bencolen, 

At Cheltenham, Major General Kemmis. 

At Henley-upon-Thames, the widow of 
the late Col. Gabriel Harper, formerly of 
the Bengal Army. 

April 3, At Great Gidding, Hunting- 
donshire, in his 44th year, the Rev. T. 
Allansoo, B.A, formerly Student of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

In Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Patteson, esq. of 
the Middle Temple. 

At Hendon, Charlotte, wife of Mr, C 
Cope, of Upper Seymour-st, Portman-sq. 

In his 68th year, Mr. Thos. Malieson, 
of Chelsea, formerly goldsmith and jewel- 
ler of Cornhill. 

At Thistle Grove, Little Chelsea, in his 
22nd year, Mr. Robert Dalgleish Miller. 

At Hackney, in her 76:h year, the re- 
lict of the late William Hyvam, esq. 

At Harewood House, Harewood Place, 
Edward Lascelles, Earl of Harewood, Vis- 
count Lascelles, and Baron Harewood, of 
Harewood, in the county of York.—His 
Lordship was born Jan. 7, 1740; married, 
in June!761, ‘Miss Chaloner, daughter of 
Wm.Chalouer, esq. of Guiseborough, York- 
shire, who died February 22, 1805. His 
Lordship had issue, Edward, Viscouot 
Lascelles, born January 10, 1764, and 
died June 14, 1814; Hevry, Viscount 
Lascelles, born December 25, 167; _ 
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other children. His Lordship is succeeded 
in his titles and estate by Henry, Viscount 
Lascelles. 

At Wapping, Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Bowman, brewer; and the same night, 
Mary Day, her sister. 

At Hampton Court Palace, Colonel 
Thomas, Master of the Robes and Groom 
of the Bed Chamber to his late Majesty. 

April 4. At Mendham, Suffolk, aged 33, 
Zachariah Hill, late of Bull Wharf, Queen- 
hithe, London. 

In Dean-street, Soho, the Rev. Kildare 
Burrowes, son of the late Sir Kildare 
Dixon Burrowes, Bart. of Ireland. 

April 5, in his 74th year, John Hughes, 
esq. of Union-street, Deptford. 

At Shepherd’s Bush, aged 51, Mrs. 
Dickinson. 

The Right Hon. Countess Fauconberg. 
Her Ladyship was the widow of Henry, 
the last Earl Fauconberg, of Newburgh 
Park, Yorkshire, who died in March 1802, 
and eldest daughter of the late John Che- 
shyre, esq. of Bennington Park, Hert- 
fordshire. 

At York, in her 8ist year, Mrs. Hall 
Stevenson, mother of John Wharton, esq. 
of Skelton Castle, Yorkshire, M. P. for 
Beverley. 

In his 20th year, Mr. Edward Yates, 
of the Poultry. 

At Woolwich, aged 16, after an illness 
inconceivably protracted and distressing, 
Agnes Boys, youngest daughter of Mr. J. 
B. Harman, Bookseller of that place. 

April 6. At a very advanced age, the 
relict of the late Richard Palmer Baker, 
esq. of Amery Alton, Hants. 

Aged 66, Mrs. Martha Morison, of De- 
vonshire Place. 

At her son-in-law’s, Mr. John Winstan- 
ley, of Euston-place, the relict of the late 
Richard Williams, esq. of Finchley. 

At Amorbach, in Germany, in her 24th 
year, Charlotte Morden, second daughter 
of John Butler Butler, esq. Commissary 
General to the Forces. 

April 8, At Pau, in the South of France, 
the Right Hon. Thomas, Earl of Selkirk. 

At Dublin, J. Paisley, esq. one of the 
Sheriffs’ Peers of that city. 

At Staines, Middlesex, aged 67, the 
Rev. John Yockney, upwards of 30 years 
Minister of the Independent Congregation 
in that town. 

At River, Sussex, aged 72, William 
Bridger, esq. 

At Marazion, Cornwall, after four days 
illness, aged 51, Hannibal CurnowBlewett, 
esq. Mr. Blewett’s death is justly re- 
garded as a calamity by the poor of Ma- 
razion and its neighbourhood, to whom he 
was a most liberal and unostentatious be- 
nefactor, About 39 years since, Mr. 
Blewett failed in business at Penzance ; 
but afterwards having retrieved his losses, 
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he paid his creditors that part of their de- 
mands which they had previously relin- 
quished. 

At Kennington, aged 73, Mr. George 
Unwin, formerly a Purser in the Navy 
and East India service.—Among the pur- 
suits of this Gentleman is to be recorded 
his persevering and successful exertions in 
reviving, in the year 1790, the trade to 
China in British tin, thereby giving a new 
impulse to an almost stagnant trade, and 
the means of employment to hundreds of 
poor starving tinuers. 

In Portland-street, Bath, in his 82d year, 
Alex. Hart, esq. laté Lieut.-col. of the 
11th Light Dragoons, 

Capt. Steph. Digby, R.N., nephew to 
the late Earls of Iichester and Digby. 

April 9, In Duke-street, Manchester- 
square, aged 73, Alice, relict of the late 
Robert M‘Clintock, esq. of Dunmore 
(Donegal), Ireland. 

Mr. Dod Perkins, Organist of Wells 
Cathedral. He studied and practised the 
organ under the auspices of the celebrated 
Dr. Hayes, of Oxford, who was not only 
in genius, but in bulk, the prototype of 
Mr. Perkins. 

April 10, Aged 79, Joseph Price, esq. 
of Stratton green. 

April 11. In Arlington-st. St. James’s, 
in her 82 year, Mrs. Elizabeth Thorpe 
Pyke. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, in her 84th year, 
the relict of the late, and grandmother of 
the present, Sir Thomas Gage, bart. of 
Hengrave and Coldbam, iv Suffolk. 

In Park-place, St. James’s, aged 64, 
John Wray, esq. Lieut.-col. Commandant 
of the 4th East York Local Militia, and 
one of the Members of the Corporation of 
Hull. 

April 12, At Revesby Bank, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 78, Mr. Jos. Winn, formerly 
an eminent fisherman and goose-breeder 
in the East Fens, and during that period 
he was superintendant of the swans there, 
the property of the Right Hon. Sir Jos. 
Banks, bart. 

In Gay-street, Bath, in her 82d year,the 
relict of the late Rev. Harvey Spragg, of 
Pulborough, Sussex.—She was daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. Randolph Marriott, 
of Darfield, Yorkshire, by Lady Diana 
Fielding, daughter of William, the fifth 
Earl of Denbigh. 

In Sackville-street, aged upwards of 80 
years, Arthur Young, esq. of Bradfield, 
near Bury, Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

In his 66th year, Mr. Bryant, of Wal- 
worth, late of Ludgate-hill. 

April 13. At Tooting-ludge, Surrey, 
in his 70th year, Mr. John Howell, of 
Cambridge. 

At Ware, Herts, in his 72d year, Wm. 
King, esq. solicitor. 

April 14. 

















April 14, At Reading, Berks, in her 
60th year, Mary Anne, wife of Mr. Thos, 
Ridley, of Croydon. 

In his 48th year, Mr. J. R. Evans, hard- 
wareman, of Cannon-street, 

Joha Cathcart, esq. of Salters’ Hall 
court. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 51, the Rev. 
James John Talman, M. A. Chaplaia of 
Bromley College, Vicar of North Curry, 
aod of Stogumber, Somerset, leaving aa 
afflicted widow and eleven children to de- 
plore his loss. 

In Oxford-street, inv her 74th year, the 
Dowager Lady Burgoyne. 

At Totteridge, Herts, Edw, Garrow, esq. 

Aged 70, Henry Sindrey, esq. of Globe 
Stairs, Rotherhithe. 

In Upper Charlotte-street, in his 64th 
year, Mr. Abraham Dry. 

At Mitcham Common, the Rev. C. T. 
Heathcote, D. D. rector of Little Wigbo- 
rough, Essex. 

April 15. At Richardby, near Carlisle, 
James Graham, esq. 

In King-street, Whitehaven, aged 66, 
Mr. John Ware, the Editor and Proprietor 
of The Cumberland Packet, since its esta- 
blishment in October 1774. 

April 16, At Bath, in his 88th year, 
Lieut.-gen. Elliot, late Commandant of 
Royal Marines.—He was an Officer of 
perhaps the longest standing of any in his 
Majesty’s service, having borne arms in 
the royal cause during the rebellion of 
1745. His remains were attended to the 
Abbey by all the Marine Officers at Bath. 

In Rutland-square, Dublin, Wm, Betty, 
esq. late Assistant Barrister fur the county 
of Cavan. 

In South Audley-street, in her 105d 
year, Mrs. Susanna Long. 

In Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
Wm. Macnamara, esy. late captain in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service, and 
since proprietor of the London Plate Glass 
Works. 

At Great Berkbamstead, Eliza Anne, 
dau, of Charles Gordon, esq. of that place. 

April 17. At Petersfield, Hants, after 
one day’s illness, Mr.Jas. Andrews Minchin. 

The wife of Edward Austin, esq. of Wot- 
ton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, and 
third daughter of David Ricardo, esq. of 
Upper Brook-street. 

In Upper Norton-street, in his 87th 
year, Claud Russell, esq. 

Caroline, third daughter of Dr. Lind, 
physician, at Portsmouth. 

At Lisson Grove North, aged 37, Eliza, 
widow of the late John Campbell, esq. 

At Newton, near Penrith, Cumberland, 
in his 35th year, Mr. Joseph Thompson, 
jun. late of No. 8, Lawrence Pountney- 
lane, drysalter, 

in Holles-street, London, in his 58th 
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year, Major-gen. Wm. Madge, of the 
Royal Artillery. He was a native of Ply- 
mouth, and combined in himself all the 
splendid talents that shone so eminently in 
his father, Dr. Madge, and in his grand- 
father, the Rev. Zachariah Mudge. “ The 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society ;” and “* The Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey of the Kingdom,” with the correct and 
beautiful maps of the several counties al- 
ready published, exhibit some of the la- 
bours of his life, that had been been most 
beneficial to the public; while the ad- 
vantages derived by the cadets of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
and by those of the Fast. India Company’s 
Establishment at Addiscombe, entitle his 
memory to the gratitude of bis country. 
Gen. Mudge had the distinguished honour 
conferred on him of LL.D. from Ediu- 
burgh. He was a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, 
Commissioner of the Board of Longitude, 
Member of the Philosophical and Geolo- 
gical Societies, and Honorary Member of 
the Plymouth Institution. His scientific 
abilities were held also in the highest 
estimation by foreigners, as he was Fellow 
of the Academy of Sciences of Copenha- 
gen, and had the marked honour con- 
ferred on him of being named Correspond- 
ent of the Royal Institute of Paris. The 
King of Denmark also had lately pre- 
sented him with a magnificent chrono- 
meter, and contemplated honouring him 
with a stronger proof of his royal favour, 
General Mudge has left a widow and 
daughter, two sons in the Engireers and 
one in the Artillery, and another a Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. 

April 18. At Kew, in his 76th year, 
John Haverfield, esq. 

At Gainsborough, in her 79th year, the 
relict of the late John Wilson, esq, of 
Stoke Newington. 

In his 101st year, George Kelson, the 
oldest parishioner of Lyncomb and Wid- 
comb, near Bath. During the last year 
he worked in a gentleman’s garden; and 
his faculties were so perfect, that he gave 
evidence before the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the state of public charities, 
at their recent visit to Bath, and deposed 
to facts which occurred 90 years ago !— 
Kelson was the individual who furnished 
the portrait of The Woodman, in illustra- 
tion of Cowper’s poem. 

At the Pavilion, Brighton, Mr. Chas. 
Maxwell, one of the Junior Pages of the 
Presence to His Majesty. 

Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Wm. Robinson, esq. of Woodford, Essex, 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in his 59th‘year, 
Wm. Dyne, esq. 

April 19. At Croydon, aged 84, the 
wife of Rob, Lloyd, esq. 

April 20. 
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April 2, William, eldest son of Mr. 
Blamire, of Great Coram street. 

In her 58th year, Anne-Sarah, wife of 
Mr. Thos. Morris, of Prince’s- place, Ken- 
nington. 

April 2\. In Manchester-square, Rev. 
Robt. Verney, of Claydon House, Bucks, 

Mr. Christopher Hall, of Halkin-street, 
Grosvenor- place. » 


Additions to Obituary.— Meteorological Table, 
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Aged 36, Solomon de Medina, jun. esq. 

April 22. “In his 15th year, the Hon, 
Wm. St. Lawrence, second son to the 
Earl of Howth. 

ln his counting house, Seething lane, 
suddenly, Edward Friend, esq. late of 
Fieldgate-street, 

Iu bis 55th year, Mr. John Moore, of 
Aldgate H gh-street, 


rr 


ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 


Vol. LXXXIX. ii. p. 369.—The will of 
the Duke ot Richmond was administered 
to in Doctors’ Commons on the 13th in- 
stant. All bis real estate is devised to the 
present Duke, sole executor, in the most 
concise terms, the whole contents being 
in a single page of commcn paper, The 
effects were necessarily sworn tv for the 
assessment of the probate duty: their 
amount was stated to be under 20,0004. 

Vol. LXXXIX, it, p. 370.—The wiil and 
codicil of the late Lord Somerville was 
proved in the Prerogative Court, on 19th 
March, by William Wingfield, esq. one 
of the executors. The personal estate is 
sworn to under the sum of 10,000/, The 
whole of his real estates are devised to his 
own male issue; and in default thereof, to 
his brother, Mark Somerville, and his male 
issue, with like remainder to his other 
balf-brothers, Kenelm Somerville and 
William Somerville, and their male issue ; 
after, to the heirs male of the body of the 
person who first bad the title, honour, and 
peerage of Lord Somerville, to which he, 
the testator, succeeded by lineal descent ; 
and failing such issue, to the heirs ge- 


neral of his said half-brothers, &c. The 
copyhold and customary estates are left to 
the heirs male of the testator’s late fa- 
ther, the Hon. Hugh Somerville, deceased ; 
in default thereof, to bis heirs general, 
with remainder to his own right heirs for 
ever. The principal pecuniary legacies 
are to the testator’s half brothers and sis- 
ters, who afe the residuary legatees, 

Vol. LXXXIX. ii. page 572.—There is 
no part of Mr. Errington’s large property 
that goes to Lord Hill, nor 1s Lord Hill 
brother of Lord Berwick, nor did Lord 
Berwick distinguish himself in the Penin- 
sular War. But Lady Broughton devised 
her real estates (derived from her first 
husband, Sir Brian Broughton Delves, 
bait.), after the death of her second bus- 
band, Mr, Errington, to her nephews, the 
Hon, William Hiulll, and the Hon. and 
Rev, Richard Hill, brothers of Lord Ber- 
wick. Their sister, the Countess of Ayles- 
bury, receives, it is believed, little, if any 
advantage under the will. Lady Brough- 
ton was daughter of Thomas Hill, esq. of 
Tern, in the county of Salop, father of the 
first Lord Berwick. 








Mergorotocicat Taste for April, 1820. By W. Cary, Strand. 









































Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
24 to : 
esi2si .is. 
°¢ 3 El é oe Barom. Weather 
Ss zs 8 = > |'™ Pts-| Apr. 1820, 
Marj °° | 2°} ° 
27 | 50 | 54 | 50 /29, 89 |cloudy 
gs | 47 | 57 | 51 |30, 08 |fair 
29 | 52} 58 | 50] , 20 |feir 
30 | 51 | 58 | 45 , 05 |showeay 
31 | 46 | 58) 47] ,11 |fair 
Ap.A| 45 | 57 | 50 |: ,07 [fair 
@| 52/63 | 44] 115 |fair 
3 | 52 | 60 | 46 » 25 jcloudy 
4| 47 | 62 | 46 |29, 97 |fair 
5 | 47 | 66 | 50 80 |fair 
6 | 49} 54 | 40] | 47 |shower 
7 | 40; 48! 41 57 bail storms 
8 | 41/52/45) , 35 |showery 
9 | 46} 51 | 40] ,45 |showery 
10 | 58 | 47) 47) +, 50 |rain 
11 | 48 {57/49 , 60 'showery 














Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 











= glee) . Is 

2 Se 3 oz Barom hog 4 
= ies . 

a= he z =r pts. Apr. 1 2 

|-—— | -_-_--eOoro—o—_—_-_-" = 

Apr. ° o ° 

12 | 47} 55 | 49] ,85 |cloudy 

13 | 47 | 50 | 40 |30, 11 lrain 

14 | 47 | 52 | 48 /29, 97 |cloudy 

15 | 47] 57) 48) ,91 |fair 

16 | 46 | 58 | 55 130, 19 |fair 

18 | 57) 67 | 55) ,25 /fair 

19 | 55 | 67 | 56| ,25 |faie 

20} 54 | 63] 52 ,» 32 | fair 

21} 53 | 62] Sl , 41 | tair 

@2] 54] 63] 46) 445 | fair 

23} 47 | 62] 45] ,57./fair 

24] 45 | 62/ 44) = ,59 | fair 

25| 46| 61| 45| ,50 | fair 

26} 50 | 67| 47) 29,89 | cloudy 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 21, to April 25, 1820, 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5 22] 50 and60 193 
Males = - 1099 Males 1002 2092 5and 10 80] 60 and 7 173 
Females - 1090 § 2/89 | Femaies1090 : 10 aud 20 67 | 70 and 80} 19 

f have died under 2 years old 93 20 and $ and § 8 
yang pear 30 and 40 203|90and 100 3g 


Salt £1. per bushel; 4$d. per pound. 40 and 50 212 


Between 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending April 15, 1820, 


























INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME CGUNTIES. 
Wheat; Rye |Barly | Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
s. djs. dis. dis. dis. a. s. djs. djs. dis. dis. d. 
Middlesex 73 4/39 0/37 1/28 10/41 1|/Essex 71 «3/36 «(0/35 825 6/37 10 
Surrey "3 6135 0/35 8/27 2143 8iKent 69 234 0137 1/25 9138 4 
Hertford 67 600 O|37 O26 5/42 6)/Sussex 68 500 0/37 225 6143 6 
Bedford 65 740 0/37 6/26 340 ‘7||Suffolk 69 11}00 0/35 3:26 6/39 17 
Huntingdon 61 3/00 0/31 223 8/40 5)/\Cambridge62 2140 O32 8)22 642 4 
Northampt. 66 244 0/36 823 442 9||Norfolk 69 1/40 O32 323 6|40 0 
Ratland 68 600 0/36 628 043 0) Lincoln 65 6/48 O97 11:22 243 7 
Leicester 69 660 0/39 223 8/43 6)| York 66 0)39 0j37 9/23 O85 11 
Nottingham 70 0/40 O}41 6/26 5/44 5)|\Durham 67 7/00 000 0/26 5)00 O 
Derby 70 S00 O44 O25 3/55 2||\Northum. 67 8/46 2/33 924 11/52 8 
Stafford 73 11100 0/42 1127 1/47 1)\Cumberl. 71 6/47 4/35 7/24 i]00 0 
Salop 99 10/45 4140 3/29 5/53 4)|Westinor. 76 10/42 0/42 0/25 91:00 O 
Hereford %2 052 0/51 5/28 10/50 10|/Lancaster 71 2/00 0/0 00.26 9100 o 
Worcester 67 900 0/39 0/30 6/48 1)/Chester 64 7/00 O41 425 10/00 @ 
Warwick 70 0.00 0137 627 6/51 4//Flint 61 200 O38 127 00 0 
Wilts 65 4/00 0/34 4/27 3/48 5|\Denbdigh 65 2/00 0140 9125 3i00 0 
Berks 72 1/00 0/36 228 3/43 ‘8/|Anglesea 69 6/00 0/34 617 1/00 0 
Oxford 71 000 0}54 5/25 0/45 O)/Carnarvon69 4/00 0/35 1123 0/00 0 
Bucks 68 4/00 0/38 227 6/40 5||Merioneth 72 10/00 0/00 O23 5/00 0 
Brecon 710 2/90 0/35 5/23 4/00 0)|Cardigan 67 0,00 0/37 0.16 8\v0 oO 
Montgomery69 7/00 0/35 230 1/00 0 Pembroke 58 1/00 0/32 617 200 0 
Radnor 73-200 0136 0/27 9100 0)\Carmarth. 66 200 03% 217 10/00 9 
Glamorgan 71 11/00 0.35 025 4:00 oO 
Gloucester 70 0100 035 526 4145 @ 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.|/|somerset 73 11/00 035 818 6/47 0 
69 ysl 36 5,25 3;43 11||Monm. 74 10/00 033 436 000 0 
Devon 72 700 032 718 9/00 0 
Cornwall 73 0/00 033 1128 700 O 
Dorset 71 10/00 034 000 O00 0 
Haats 69 6/00 034 1024 5/40 11 
a 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 24, 60s. to 65s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, April 15, 25s. 11d, 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 19, 37s. 3$d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 24. 
Kent Bags..........0... Si. 6s. to 4/. 25. | Kent Pockets...... eee SL. 10s, to 42 102, 
Sussex Ditto .......... . 21, 18s. to 3h 10s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 3l. Os. to Sl. 16s. 
Essex Ditto............. 3/. Os. to 3/, 18s. | Essex Dicto..... Seansee Sl. Os. to 41. 2s, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 24: 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 18s. Straw 1/. 185. Od. Clover O/. Os. Od. —Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 3s. 
Straw 1/. 12s. Clover G/. 16s. 6d,— Smithfield, Hay 4/. Os. Od. Straw 14, 9s. Clover 5/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef... .ccccce seorccccorechs. Ad. to Se. 8d. | Lamb.....coccoscccccscorceces tS Od. to Os, Od, 
MUttton....0.0:seereereeeed8. 6d. to 6s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market April 24: 
Veal ...soccovsece ceoveereedss Od. to Gs. 4d Beasts ..s.sevceccoee 2246 Calves 150, 
POrk...00-ccceerenseeeee-ed8 Od. to 6s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 10,620 Pigs 270. 


COALS, April 26: Newcastle 31s. 6d. to 40s. G¢d.—Sanderland, 32s. 3d, to 41s, Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. Town Tallow 65s. Od. Yellow Russia 65s. 
SOAP, Yellow 86s, Mottled 98s, Curd 102s.-CANDLES, iis, 6d, per Doz, Moulds 13s. Od. 








EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN APRIL, 1820. 


Bank Spr.Ct.| 34 per |4 pr.Ct.|5 per Ct. |B.Long Imp. 3} India | S. S. )3pr.Ct.JO.S.S.) India 
Stock. Con. |Ct.Con.| Con. | Navy. | Ann. p.cent.| Stock. | Stock.| 8. S. | Stock.| Bonds, 
684 103% 44 —— 9 13 pr.|! dis. par. 


a 


Ex. Bills, a 








iter, 





Sunday 
Holiday 
Holiday 


351. 10s.—Lon- 


— Portsmouth and Farlington, 20/. 








s Div. 2/. 5s. — Atlas, 
171. 10s.—New Ditto, 








684 
168 41683 
217k 18/673 8\68§ 

168 $1684 


684 14 16 pr. 
174 15 16 pr. 
Fi 68 16 18 pr 
4 
4 
4 


ar 3 pr.j— 
3 pr. 
4 pr.| 4dis. 
4 pr.\2 3 dis. 








— London Dock, 74/. 3/1. 





or Coal 


17 
17 





18 20 pr 
Sunday 


6l. — Kentish Town Junction 











la-Zouch, 10/. 10s.—Ditto Bonds, 
Half-year. — Russel Institution, 





684 14/685 
218% 19/68 41683 
218% |68 41684 
68 $684 

219 68% $1694 
684 $694 


68% $694 
221 268% 94/6970 
221 $\694 82/70 69 
221% 269 694 
222 69 84/69% 
22 =f} G9 [694 
Sunday 
Holiday 
Holiday 


pr. 
pr. 
pr. 
pr. 
pr. 





28/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 


62/. ex Half-Year’s Div. 11. 10s.— 
= Sema sew wDays 


cy 

é 
11g % 684 
864 i a 19 20.pr. 
864 17g § 6384 20 21 pr. 
86g 173 | 22 2 pr 


86§ 11g 18 —— 28 29 pr. 

















— Monmouthshire, 140/. ex Half-year’s 














woke Pi LO LO cob cake 


Sunday 





{[ 384 ] 
THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suanes aod other Prorzaty, in 
ke 


18 29 30 pr. 
igs ¢—— 28 30 pr. 
184 18 694 27 24 pr. 
18$ 18 22 24 pr. 
18 18———| 26 pr. 


18 18. 25 26 pr. 





coh 


eye | 
874 
87g 
314 
874 














52, 10s, —Grand Junction Water Works, 











at the Office of Mr. Scort, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
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224 «Sh 694 87 18 18 25 26 pr. 








Primed by J, Nichols aud Sun, 25, Parlement Street, Westmins 


1820 (to the 24th), 


Sunday 
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Westminster Gas Light Company, 59/. ex Div. 2/. 
121, 12s. —Surrey Ditto, 81. 8s.— Highgate Archway, 


Road, 12/.—London Institution, 39 Guineas, 
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141, 10s,—Waterloo Bridge, 
don Bridge Ditto, 50/. with 1/, 5s. Half-year’s Div. 


April, 


— Grand Junction, 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London. Irish, April 20, 103g 





